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toR many years I have ardently wished that 
it had been possible for me to plead, in your 
presence, the great cause of the Abolition of 
the Slave Trade. Conscious that I was ac- 
countable to yoii for the discharge of the 
important trust which your kindness had 
committed to me, 1 have longed for such an 
opportunity of convincing you, that it was 
not without reiison that this question had 
occupied so large a share of my parhamentary 
life. I wished you to know, that the cause 
of my complaint wa3 no minute grievance, 
which, from my eyes having been continually 
fixed on it, had swelled by degrees intor a 
false shew of magnitude ; no ordinary ques- 
tion, oh which my mind, warming in the pur- 
suit of its object, and animated by repeated 
contentions, had at length felt emotions 
altogether disproportionate to their subject. 
Had 1 however erred, unintentionally, I have 
too long experienced your candour not to have 
hoped for your ready forgiveness. On the 

B contrary, 



contrary, if the Slave Trade be indeed the 
foulest blot that ever stained our National 
character, you will not deem your Represen- 
tative to have been unworthily employed, in 
hnvijig been among the foremost in wiping 
it away. 

Besides the desire of justifying myself in 
the judgment of my Constituents, various 
other moiiv^^s prompt me to the present ad- 
dress. Fo« r?oen long years have now elapsed 
since the period when the question was fully 
argued in Parliament ; and the large share of 
national attention which it then engaged, ha» 
since been occupied successively by the va- 
rious public topics of the day. During thd 
intervening period, also, such strange and in- 
teresting spectacles have been exhibited at 
our very doors, as to banish from the minds 
of most men all recollection of distant wrongs 
and sufferings. Thus it is not only by the 
ordinary eiiects of the lapse of time, that the 
impression, first produced by laying open the 
horrors of the Slave Trade, has been consi- 
derably effaced, but by the prodigious events 
of that fearful interval. 

It should also be remembered, that, within 
the last fourteen or fifteen years, a great 
change has taken place ia the component 
2 parts 
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parts of Parliament, especially in those of iht 
House of Commons; not merely from the 
ordinary causes, but also from the addition 
which has been made to the National Legis- 
lature by our Union with Ireltrrid. HenCe it 
happens, that, even in the Houses of Parlia- 
ment themselves, though a distinct impres- 
sion of the general outlines of this subject 
may retaain, many of its particular feature^J 
have faded from the recollection. For henc6 
alone surely it can happen, that assertions 
and arguments formerly driven fairly out of 
the field, appear once more in array against 
us. Old concessions are retracted ; exploded 
errors are revived and we find we Have thd 
greater part of out Wotk to dd 6ver"again^ 
But if in Parhament, nay even in the House 
of Commons itself, whefe the subject was once 
so well khd wn in all it^ parts, the queistioh 
is but imperfectly understood, mudh iiidfe ii 
it natural, that gl'eat mbcoriceptions should 
prevail respecting it in the minds of the peo- 
ple at la rge . Among them, accordingly, gr^at 
misapprehensions are very general. To rriyself, 
as well as to other Abplitidhists, o^inidns ar6 
often imputed which we nevei' held, deckfa-' 
tions which we never made, designs Which We 
never entertained . These t deiite' t6 re<jtify ; 
and now that the question is onc6 itiore afcdut 
to come under the consider^tidti: df -tb^ legisla-' 

B 2 \\\Te$ 
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ture, it may not be useless thus publicly to 
record the facts and principles on which the 
Abolitionists rest their cause, and for which, 
in the face of my country, I am willing to 
sliand responsible. 

But farther I hesitate not to avow to you j 
on the contrary, it would be criminal to with- 
hold the declaration, that of all the motives 
by which I am prompted to, address you, that 
which operates on me with the greatest force, 
is, the consideration of the present state and 
prospects of our country, and of the duty 
which at so critical a moment presses impe- 
riously on every member of the community, to 
ejcert his utmost powers in the public cause. 

That the Almighty Creator of the , universe 
governs the world which he has made ; that 
the sufferings of nations are to be regarded as 
the punishment of national crimes; and their 
decline and fall, as the execution of His sen- 
tence; are truths which I trust are still gene- 
rally believed among us. Indeed to deny 
them, would be directly to contradict the ex- 
s press and repeated declarations of the Holy 
Scriptures. If these truths be admitted, and 
if it be also true, that fraud, oppression, and 
craelty, are crinjes of the blackest dye, and 
that- guilt is aggravated in proportion as thq 

criminal 



criminal acts in defiance of clearer light, and 
of stronger motives to virtue (and these are 
positions to which we cannot refuse our assent, 
without rejecting the authority not only of re- 
vealed, but ^ven of natural religion) ; have we 
not abundant cause for serious apprehension ? 
The course of public events has, for niany 
years, been such as human wisdom and human 
force have in vain endeavoured to controul or 
resist. The counsels of ihe wise have been 
infatuated ; the valour of the brave has been 
turned to cowardice. Though the storm has 
beei^ raging for many years, yet, instead of 
having ceased, it appears to be now in- 
creasing in fury ; the clouds which have long 
been gathering around us, have at length 
almost overspread the whole face of the 
heavens with blackness. In this very moment 
of uneKampled difticulty and danger, those 
great political Characters, to the counsels of 
the one or the other of whom the nation has 
been used to look in all public exigencies, 
have both been taken from us. If such be 
our condition ; and if the Slave Trade be a 
national crime, declared by every wise and 
respectable man of all parties, without excep- 
tioiij to be a compound of the grossest wicked- 
ness and cruelty, a crime to which we cling 
in defiance of the clearest light, not only 
in opposition to our own acknowledgments 

B 3 of 
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of its gullfc? but even of our own declared 
resolutions to abandon it ; is not this then 
a time in which all who are not perfectly 
sure that the Providence of God is but a 
fable, should be strenuous in their endea- 
vours to lighten the vessel of the state, of 
such a load of guilt and infamy ? 

Urged by these various considerations, I 
proceed to lay before you a summary of the 
principal facts and arguments on which the 
Abolitionists ground their cau^., referring 
such as maybe desirous of more complete 
information to various original records, * and 

for 

* The Report of the Privy Council to the King in 
1 7S8, and still more the Reports of the Committee of 
the House of Commons, to which had been referred the 
various petitions for and against die abolition, and in 
the i\ppendixes to which is contained the Evidence at 
]pr;gth of the Witnesses who were examined on that 
occasion. For the convenience of those who might not 
have leisure to peruse so voluminous a mass of evi- 
dence, an abridged abstract of it was made. This oc- 
cupies two small octavo volumes, and is entitled " Ai\ 
jAbridgement of the Minutes of the Evidence on the 
Slave Trade. 1790." It is to be purchased at Phillips's, 
George-yardy Lombard-street, — Various Papers and 
Accounts, tending to give useful information, have also 
been laid before the House of Commons from time to 
time. The titles of these will be found in the Mouse 
of Commons Jonrnuls. See «?special!y a volumiuous 
mass of Papers respecting the Slave 'iradc, ordered 

ta 
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for a more detailed exposition of the.rett«on- 
ings of the two parties, to the printed Report 
of the Debates in Parliament, * and to va- 
rious excellent piiblicationg which have from 
time to time been sent into the world, -j' 

■ The 

ih be printed 8th June 1804; and another very import- 
ant set of Communications iVom th<* West Indies, 
ordered for punting 25lh February 1805. See also two 
very interesting Reports of tlie House of Asseinbl}' of 
Jamaica. 

* Vide, especially, an Abstract of the Debate on Mr. 
Wilberforoe's Motion for the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade in 1791, and of the Debate on a similar Motion 
in 1792 ; both printed for Phillips, George-yard, Lom- 
bard-street. 

t Mr. Clarkson's publications well deserve this epi- 
thet, particularly his " Essay on the Impolicy of the 
*' African Slave Trade." See also Remarks on the Deci- 
sivm of the House of Conuiions concerning the Slave 
Trade, on April 2d, 1792, by the Rev. J. Gisborne.— 
Much valuable information likewise concerning Africa 
is contained in Lord Muncaster's Historical Sketches of 
the Slave Trade. Again, almost all the principal argu- 
ments involved in the discussion concerniVig the aboli- 
tion are to be found in Mr. Brougham's Colonial Policy, 
stated with that author's usuhA ability. — ^^Once more, 
a valuable Summary of tlie Arguments in favour of 
Abolition, and of the anwers to the chief allegations 
of it's Opponents (by a writer, whose name, if sub- 
joined to it, would have added great weight to the pub- 
Hcation) was published two years ago, printed for 
Ilatchard, and Longman and Rees, entitled, a " Con- 
" cijie Statement of the Question, regarding the Abolition 
" of the Slave Trade." An Appendix, containing much 
valuable matter, soon after followed. A valuable publi- 
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The advpcates for abolition court inquiry, 
and are solicitous that their facts should be 
thoroughly- canvassed, and their arguments 
maturely weighed. 

I fear I may have occasion to request youff 
accustomed candour, not to call it partiaUty, 
for submittir^g to you a more defective state- 
ment than you might reasonably require 
from me» But when I inform you that 1 had 
just entered on my present task when I was 
surprized by the dissolution of Farlianientj I 
need scarcely add, that I have been of ne- 
cessity compelled to employ in a very difr 
ferent manner the time which was to have been 
allotted to this service. Under my present 
circumstances, I had almost resolved to delay 
addressing you till 1 could look forward to 
a longer interval of leisure, than the speedily 
approaching meeting of Parliament will now 
allow me; but 1 hope that this address, 
though it may be defective, will not be 
erroneous. It may not contain all which I 
might otherwise lay before you ; but what 

cation appeared also some years ago, by a Member of 
the University of Oxford, now become a "dignitary of 
the church. I might specify several others on particular 
parts of the case. In short, were it as easy to prevail on 
mankind to read publications which have been some 
time before the world, as to peruse a new one, ray pre- 
•ent task might well be spared. 
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it does contain will be found, I trust, correct ; 
and if my address should bear the marks of 
haste, I can truly assure you that the state- 
ments and principles which I may hastily 
communicate to you, have been most deli- 
berately formed, and havo been often re- 
viewed with the most serious attention. But 
I already foresee that my chief difficulty 
will consist in comprising within any mo- 
derate limitSj the statements which my un- . 
dertaking requires, and the arguments to 
be deduced from them; to select from the 
immense mass of materials which lies before 
me, such specimens of more ample details, as, 
without exhausting the patience of my read- 
ers, may convey to their minds some faint 
ideas, faint indeed in colouring but just in 
feature and expression, of the objects which 
it is my office to delineate. If my readers 
should at any time begin to thir:k me pro- 
lix, let them but call to mind the almost 
unspeakable amount of the interests which 
are in question, and they will more readily 
bear with me. 

It might almost preclude the necessity of l^g^J'JJ 
inquiring into the actual effects of the Slave ^raS*"* 
Trade, to consider, arguing from the ac- 
knowledged and never failing operation of 
certain given causes, what must necessarily 

be 
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he its consequences. How surely does a 
demand for any commodities produce a sup- 
ply. How certainly should we anticipate 
the multiplication of thefts, from any increase 
in number of the receivers of stolen goods. 
In the present instance, the demand is for 
men, ?^;omen, and children. And, can we 
doubt that illicit methods will be resorted 
to for supplying them? especially in a 
country like Africa, imperfectly civilized, 
and divided in generad into petty com- 
munities ? We might almost ^ticipate with 
certainty, the specific modes by which 
the supply of Slaves is in fact furnished, and 
foretel the sure effects on the laws, usages, 
and state of society of the African con- 
tinent. But any doubts we might be willing 
to entertain on this head are but too deci- 
sively removed, when we proceed in the next 
place to examine, what are the actual means 
by which Slaves are commonly supplied, and 
what are the Slave Trade's known and ascer- 
tained consequences? To this part of my 
subject I intreat peculiar attention ; the ra- 
ther, because I have often found an idea to 
prevail, that it is the state of the Slaves in 
the West Indies, the improvement of which 
is the great object of the Abolitionists, On 
the contrary, from first to last, I desire it 
may be borne in mindj that Africa is the 
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primary subject of our regard. It is the 
effects of the Slave Trade on Africa, against 
which chiefly we raise our voices, as consti- 
tuting a sum of guilt and misery, hitherto 
unequalled in the annals of the world, 

But» before ! proceed to state the facts Evidence 

' I ^ against the 

themselvesi which are to be laid before vou, siayeTradc 

' difficult 

it may be useful to make a few remarks lobe 
on the nature of the evidence by which they 
are supported ; and more especially on the 
difficulties which it was reasonable to sup- 
pose would be experienced in establishing, 
by positive proof, the existence of practices 
discreditable to the Slave Trade, notwith- 
standing the great numbers of British ships 
which tor a very long period have annually 
visited Africa, and the ample information 
which on the first view might therefore ap* 
pear to lie open to our inquiries. 

Africa, it must be remembered, is a country 
which has been very little visited from mo- 
tives of curiosity. . It has been frequented, 
almost exclusively, by those, who have had 
a direct interest in it's peculiar traffic; as, the 
agents and factors of the African Company, 
or of individual Slave merchants, or by the 
Captains and Officers of slave ships. The 
jsituation of captain of an African ship is. an 

employment, 
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employment, the unpleasant and even dan-^ 
gerous nature of which must be compensated 
by extraordinary profits. I'he same remark 
extends in a degree to all tlis other officers of 
slave ships ; who, it should also be remarked, 
may reasonably entertain hopes, if they re- 
commend themselves to their employers, of 
rising to be Captains. They all naturally 
look forward, therefore, to the command of 
a ship, as the prize which is to repay them fox- 
all their previous sacrifices and sufferings, and 
sottte even of the Surgeons appear, in fact, to 
have been promoted to it. Could these men 
be supposed likely to give evidence against 
the Slave Trade ? nay, must not habit, espe-» 
cially when thus combined with interest, be 
presumed to have had it's usual effect, in so 
familiarizing them to scenes of injustice and 
cruelty, as to prevent their being regarded 
with any proportion of that disgust .and 
abhorrence which they \iould excite in any 
mind not accustomed to them ? In truth, 
were the secrets of the prison-house ever so 
bad, these men could not well be expected 
to reveal them. But let it also be remenir 
be red, that when the call for witnesses was 
made by Parliament, the question of the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade had become a 
party question ; and that all the West Indian 
as well as the African property and influence . 

were 
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were combined together in it's defence. I'he 
supporters of the trade were the rich and the 
powerful, the men of authority, influence and 
connection. They had ships and tactories and 
counting houses, both at home and abroad. 
Theirs it was, to employ shopkeepers and arti- 
sans; theirs to give placesof emolument, and the 
means of rising in life. On the other hand, it 
was but too obvious (I am sorry to say my 
own knowledge fully justifies the remark) 
that, in the great towns especially, in which 
the African, or West Indian Trade, or both, 
were principally carried on, any man who was 
not in an independent fituation, and who 
should come forward to give evidence against 
the Slave Trade, would expose himself and 
his family to obloquy and persecution, per^ 
haps to utter ruin. He would become a 
marked man, and be excluded from all op- 
portunities of improving his condition, or evea 
of acquiring a maintenance among hii own 
natural connections, and in his accustomed 
mode of life. Any one who will duly weigh 
the combined effect of all these circumstances, 
will rather be surprized to hear that any of 
those who had been actually engaged in carry- 
ing on the Slave Trade, were found to give evi- 
dence of it*s enormities, than that this descrip- 
tion of persons was not more numerous. 
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For, notwithstanding all the obstacles to 
which I have been alliiding, niuch oral testi- 
mony of the most valuisible kind was obtained 
from persons who had been engaged in the 
actual conduct of the Slave Trade. And of by 
far the greatest part of those witnesses it may 
be truly said, that the more closely they were 
examined, and the more strongly their evi- 
dence was illustrated by . light from other 
quarters, the more was it's truth decisively 
established. So much I have thought it the 
more necessary to observe ; because insinua- 
tions, to use the softest term, have been not 
seldom cast ag^iinst some of the witnesses 
who gave evidence unfavourable to the Slave 
Trade, before the House of Commons,— 
Happily, however, some other sources of 
information were discovered; and the exact 
conformity of the intelligence derived from 
these, with that which has been already 
mentioned, gave to both indubitable con- 
firmation. A very few men of science were 
found, who from motives of liberal curi- 
osity had visited those parts of the coast of 
Africa where the Slave Trade was carried on. 
Some few also of His Majesty's naval and mi- 
litary officers, who, while on service in Africa, 
had opportunities of obtaining useful infor- 
mation concerning the Slave Trade, consented 
to be examined. Tiiev were indeed little 

on 
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on shore, and they went to no great distance 
within the country ; but still the facts they 
stated, were of the utmost importance ; th& 
more so, because of the credit which they 
reflect on the testimony of others, who, on 
account of their inferior rank in life, might 
in the judgment of some persons be more ex-* 
ceptionable witnesses. 

Lastly, there lay open to the Abolitionists 

' . . . sources c 

another source of information, to which great ".»forma- 
attention was due ; the acknowledged publi- oia au- 
cations of several persons who at different 
periods had resided in Africa, some of them 
for many years, and in high stations, in the 
employ of the chief Slave trading Compa- 
nies of the various European nations, and 
whose accounts had been given to the world 
long before the Slave Trade had become a 
subject of public discussion. 

It might indeed be presumed, that though 
no attack had yet been made on the Slavo 
Trade, such persons would be disposed to 
regard it with a partial and indulgent eye; 
To it they had owed their fortunes; and^ 
even independently of all pecuniary interest, 
no man likes to oWn that he is engaged ia 
a way of life which is hateful and dishonour* 
able. Still, if it be not the express purpose 
of a narrative to deceive, the truth is apt to 

break 
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break out at intervals, and the Advocates for 
Abolition might therefore expect to find some 
indirect proofs, some occasional and inciden- 
tal notices of the real nature and effects of 
the Slave Trade. They were at least enti- 
tied to claim the full benefit of any facts to 
the disparagement of the Slave Trade, which 
should be found in this chss of writings ; 
and where these earlier publications, of wri- 
ters so naturally biassed in favour of the 
Slave Trade, should exactly accord, in what 
they might state to its disparageme'nt, v/ith 
other living witnesses, several of them, men 
most respectable in rank and character, and 
utterly uninterested either way in the deci- 
sion of the question concerning it's abblition ; 
men too, whose testimony was the result of 
their own personal knowledge; the facts 
which should be thus proved, would be 
established by a force of evidence, little 
short of absolute demonstration. 

Lastly, tbere are several other printed 
accounts of Travels in Africa, which contain 
much valuable information. The authors of 
the publications here referred to, having visited 
Africa of late years, can scarcely indeed be 
said to be so unexceptionably free, as those 
who wrote before the Slave Trade had be- 
come a subject of public discussion, from all 

bias, 



bias, either from their connections, their 
interest, or their preconceived opinions* No 
imputation, however, is hereby intended to 
be thrown out against fhem. ^Vith the cha- 
racter of one of them, Dr. Winierboitom, I 
have long been well acquainted, and it is 
such as must alone entitle Itim to the full 
credit which he has universally obtained. 
But Mr. Parke justly stands at the head of 
all African travellers. There prevails through- 
out his work a remarkable air of authenticity, 
and to all the facts which it contains, entire 
credit is due. At the same time, \ have 
heard, from persons who saw his original 
minutes, that they contained several state- 
ments favourable to the views of the Aboli- 
tionists, which are not inserted in the publi- 
cation* His work, however, must ever be 
read with avidity, from its containing that 
w hich perhaps of all human spectacles is the 
most interesting, the exhibition of superior 
energies, called into action by extraordinary 
difiiculties and darsgcrs. Other pubUcations 
concerning Africa have since appeared. That 
of Golberry, was drawn up and published 
under the patronage of Bonaparte, about 
the very time when the latter entered on his 
crusade against the Blacks in St. Domingo ; 
the Abolitionists may therefore claim the be- 
hefit of any facts to the discredit of the 

c Slave 
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Slave Trade which it contains. Barrows 
highly interesting account of the Gape of 
Good Hope, and his late work, containing the 
account of the expechtion to the Booshuanna 
country, reflect al^iO much light on the 
African character, and indirectly on the 
ejflects of the Slave Trade. 

Meihodbby Let us now proceed to exansine what arc 
si:iv.s nre thc princi|)al sources from which the Slave 
■ market is furnished with its supplies. The 
result of liiat Inquiry will enable us to judge 
what effect that trafiic produces on the happi- 
ness of Africa. A very large proportion of 
War,, the Slaves consists of prisoners of war. But 
here it becomes advisable to rectify some 
misconceptions, which have prevailed on this 
head. The Abolitionists have been repre- 
sented as maintaining, that in Africa, wars 
never arise from the various causes whence 
wars have so commonly originated in the 
other quarters of the globe ; but that the}^ 
are undertaken solely for the purpose of ob- 
taining captives, who may be afterwards sold 
for Slaves. In contrauiction to this posi- 
tion, various African wars have been cited, 
which historians state to have arisen from 
other causes ; and it has been denied that 
wars furnish any considerable supply to the 
Slave market. Can it be necessary to de- 
clare. 
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elare, that the advocates for abolition never 
made so foolish, as well as so false an asser- 
tion, as that which has been thus imputed to 
them ^ Africans are men — The same bad 
passions therefore which have produced wars 
amona: other communities of human beinijs, 
produce the same wasteful effects in Africa 
likewise. But it will greatly elucidate this 
point to state, that, as we ure informed by 
Mr. Parke, who has travelled farther into the 
interior of Africa than any modern traveller, 
there are two kinds of war in Africa. The 
one bears a resemblance to our European 
contests, is openly avowed, and previously de- 
clared. " This cl.\S3 however, we are assured, is 
" generally terminated in a single campaign. 
" A battle is fought ; the vanquished seldom 
" think of rallying ; the whole inhabitants 
*' become panick struck ; and the conquerors 
" have only to bind their slaves, * and 
** carry off their plunder and their victims.'' 
These are taken into the country of the in* 

* In reading accounts of African wars, the attentive 
iHiader will continually meet with, expressions such as 
those here used, which incidentally and undcsiirnediv, 
and therefore the more strongly prove, tiiat the persons 
of the natives are regarded as the great booty ; and we 
may therefore not unreasonably infer, that they often, 
constitute the chief inducement for coniineiicing hosti- 
lities. 
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vaclei\ whence, as opportunities offer, tliey are 
sent to tlie Slave market. 

Prr.jatory J^^^j^ j^l^P sccoiid luncl of Warfare, called 
ti'oiis. Tegria, which means, we are told, plundermg 
or stealing, and which appears to be no other 
than the practice of predatory expeditions, 
is that to which the Slave market is indebted 
for its chief supplies, and wh'ch most clearly 
explains the nature and effect of the Slave 
Trade. Mr. Parke indeed tells us, that this 
species of warfare arises from a sort of here- 
ditary feud, which subsists between tlie inha- 
bitants of neighbouring nations or districts. 
Jf we take into the account that the avowed 
compiler of Mr. Parke's work, the patron to 
wliose good will he looked for the recompense 
of all his labours, was one of the warmest and 
most active opposers of the abolition of the 
Slave Trade, we shall not wonder that the 
fact alone is stated, without being traced to 
it s original cause. This however is a case, if 
such a case ever existed, in which the features 
of the offspring might alone enable us to re- 
cognise the rightful parent. But in truth 
we know from positive testimony, that 
though hereditary feuds of the deadliest 
malignity are but too surely generated by 
these predatory expeditions, and conse- 
<|uently that hatred and revenge may some- 
times 



times have a share ni producing a con- 
tiaued course of them, yet that, speak- 
ing generally, the grand operating motive 
from which they are undertaken, and to 
which therefore, as their primary cause, they 
may be referred, is the desire of obtaining 
Slaves. " These predatory expeditions," Mr. 
Parke tells us, " are of all dimensions, from 
" 500 horsemen, headed bv the son of the 
" king of the country ; to a single individual, 
" armed with his bow mid arrow, who con- 
" ceals himself among the bushes, until 
" some young or unarmed person passes by. 
" He then, tyger-like, springs upon his 
" prey, drags his victim int6 the thicket, 
" and at night carries him ' off as a slave." 
(Vide note, p. 19). " These incursions," Mr. 
Parke goes on to inform us, " are generally 
" conducted with great secresy; a few re- 
" solute individuals, led by some person of 
" enterprize and courage, march quietly 
" through the woods, surprize in the night 
" some unprotected village, and carry off the 
** inhabitants, (vide note, p. 19) and their ef- 
" fects, before their neighbours can come to 
" their assistance/' — " One morning," says 
Mr. Parke, " during my residence at Ka- 
" malia, we were all much alarmed by a 
" party of this kind. The prince of Foc- 
" ladoo's soia, with a strong party of horse, 

c 3 " passed 



passed secretly through the woods, a httle 
' to the southward, and the next morning 

* plundered three towns belonginj^ to a 
' powerful chief of JoUonkadoo. The vsuc- 
' cess of this expedition encouraged the go- 
' vernor of another town to make a second 

inroad on a part of the same country. 
Having assembled about 200 of his peo- 
ple, he passed the river in the night, and 
carried off a great numher of prmners. 
(Vide note, p. 1 9). Several of the inhabitants 
who had escaped these attacks, were after- 
wards aeized by the Mandingoes ( another 

* people, let it be observed) as they wandered 
' about in I he woods, or concealed theuiselves 
' in the glens and strong places in the 
' mountains." 



Predatory <c Thcsc plundering excursions are very 
v.ryconi. " commou, and the inhabitants of different 
" com rm unities watch every opportunity of 
" undertaking thcnrj. ' — " They always,'' as 
Mr. Farke adds, *' produce speedy retalia- 
" tion ; and when large parties cannot bo 
" collected for this purpose, a few friends 
" will combine together, and advance into 
" the enemy's country, with a view to plun- 
" dcr, or carry ojf the inhabitants." (Note, 
vide pa. 19). Thus hereditary feuds are 
excited and perpetuated between different 
4 nations, 
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nations, tribes, villages, and even families, 
each waiting but for tiie iiivourable occasion 
of acconiplisiiing it's revenge. Such is the 
picture of the interior of Africa, as it is 
given by one who penetrated much farther 
inland than any other modern traveller, and 
of whom it must be at least confessed, that 
he was not disposed to exaggerate the evils 
produced by the Slave Trade. 

In another part of the country, we learn •'^"'"■yt^ 

1 O ' supply COH- 

from the most respectable testimony, a prac- ''"^I'jj^ ^ 
tice prevails called Vil}age-])reaking. It is baauns. 
precisely the Tegria of Mr. Parke, with this 
difference, that thougii often termed making 
war, it is acknowledged to be practised for 
the express purpose oi" obtaining victims for 
the Slave market. It is carried on, some- 
times by armed parties of individuals ; some- 
times by the soldiers of the petty kings and 
cliieftains, who, perhaps in a season of 
drunkenness, the consequences of which when 
recovered from the madness of intoxication 
they have themselves often most deeply de- 
plored, are instigated to become the plunder- 
ers and destroyers of those very subjects 
whom they were bound to protect. The 
village is attacked in the night ; if deemed 
needful, to increase the confusion, it is set on 
fire, and the wretched inhabitants, as they 

c 4 are 



are flying naked from the flames, are seized 
and carried into slavery. 'I'his practice, 
especially when conducted on a smaller scale, 
"Slj? called paui/aniig; tor the practice has 
"o- long been too general not to have created 
the necessity of an appropriate term. It is 
sometimes practised by Jl'^uropeans, especially 
when the ships are passing along the coast, 
or when their boats, in going up the rivers, 
can seize their {)rey without observation ; in 
short, whenever there is a convenient oppor- 
tunity of carrying ciF the victims, and con- 
cealing the crime : and the unwillingness 
which the natives universally shew to vent'ire 
into a ship of war, until ihey are convinced 
it is not a Slave sh.ip, contrasted with the 
freedom and confidence with which they then 
come on board, is thus easily accounted for*. 
But these depredations are far more con)- 
monly perpetrated by the natives on each 
other ; and on a larger or a smaller scale, 
according to the power and number of the 
assailants, and the resort of ships to the 
coast, it prevails so generally, as, throughout 

* Vide evidence of Naval Officers, &c. taken be- 
fore the House of Commons. — Smitti also, who visited 
the coast in the service of the African Company in 
17126, says " The Natives who came off to trade with us 
*' were mighty timorous of coming aboard, for fear of 
f» being pan^ard." 

the 



the whole extent of Africa, to render person 
and property utterly insecure. 



-And here, before we proceed to other .f^^J^^^^"* 
sources of supply, let us for a moment recur pro- 

, V ^ , . , portion of 

to the assertions lormerly mentioned, on i^i^v.H are. 

, . , , , ^ -111 i'r--"iiorh of 

whicn our opponents lny very considerable ^.-.r." ecu- 
stress, — that but a small proportion of the ^"^'''^'^'^ 
whole supply of the market consists of 
prisouers of war, and that African wars do 
not ofcen originate from the desire of obtain- 
ing Slaves. Should we even concede thtiise 
points, we are now abundantly qualified to 
estimate the force of the concession ; for 
though we should grant, that declared and 
national wars are not often undertaken for 
the purpose of obtaining Slaves, yet it is at 
least equally undeniable, that those preda- 
tory expeditions which are so common, and 
of which it is the express object to acquire 
Slaves, are often productive of national wars 
on the largest scale, and of the most destruc- 
tive consequences ; while they also are 
the sure and abundant cause of those inces- 
sanl; quarrels and hereditary lends, which are 
said to be universal in Africa, and which acts 
of mutual outrage cannot fail to generate, in 
countries where the artificial modes of con- 
trolling and terminating the disputes and 
hostilities of adverse tribes and nations are 

unknown. 



unknown. It apprars also, that wars are in 
Africa rendered singtilarly cruel and wasteful, 
by the peculiar manner in which they are 
carried on. So that though wo caonot fairly 
lay to the charge of the Slave Trade all the 
wars of Africa, we yet may allege that to 
the causes which produce wars elsewhere, 
the Slave Trade superadds oim entirely new 
and constant source of great copiousness and 
efficiency, while it gives to the wars^ which 
arise from e^ery other cause, a character of 
peculiar malignity and desolation. But 
happy even, from what has been already 
stated, liappy would it be for Africa, if her 
greatest miseries were those of avowed and 
open warfare. War, though the greatest 
scourge of other countries, is a light evil in 
the African estivjiate of sufifering. Direct and 
avowed wars will happen but occasionally, as 
the circumstances which produce them may 
arise. Wars, besides, between uncivilized 
nations, scarcely ever last long ; those of 
Africa, Mr. Parke tells us, seldom beyond a 
single cjn}paign ; and the very consciousness 
that an evil will be of short duration, mitigates 
the pain whicli it occasions. But it is not of 
accidental or temporary injuries that Africa 
complains. Her miseries, sf^vcre in degree, 
are also permanent; they know neitlier mter- 
vais or reniis:3ions. 

But 
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But the Slave Trade is not sustained exclu- Sfi'^crsof 

supply con- 

sivelv by acts of lioslile outrap-c. The adnu- than-A.^ 
nistralion of justice is turned into another trsiionof 
engine for its supply. Ihe piini-^hments, as we 
are told by some of the old writers, * were 
formerly remarkable for their lenity ; but by 
degrees, they have been moulded, especially 
on the coast, into a mere productive form. 
The most trifling offences are punished by 
the fine of one or more Slaves, which if the 
culprit be unable to pay, he himself is to be 
sold into slavery, often for the benefit of the 
very judges by whom he is condemned .-f- When 
the necessity for obtaining Slaves becomes 
more pressing, new crimes are fabricated, 
accusations and convictions are multiplied ; 
the unwary are artfully seduced into the 
commission of crimes. The imaginary offence 
of witchcraft becomes often a copious source 
of supply, a conviction being punished by 
the sale of the whole family. 

* Vide Nyen(]: eJ and Aitus of Dantzic, in Dc Bry'i 
India Orientalis, — Bosman, — ISarbot. 

f Moore, many years factor to the African Company, 
about 1730, says, ' Since this trade has been used, all 
punishments are chantred into slavery, there being aa 
advantage in such condemnations. They strain for 
crimes very hard, in order to get the benefit of selling 
the criminal. Not only murder, theft, and adultery, but 
every trilling crime is punished by selling the criminal 
for a Slave.' 

Indeed, 
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?fat;rejn- Inclced, on some parts of the country bor- 
Wrtciicrajt. derino- on the coast, this charo^e lurnishes the 
ready means of obtaining, especially for a 
chieftain, the supply of European articles. 
A person accused of this crime is recjuired 
to purge himself by tlie ordeal of drinking 
what is called * red water'. If the accused 
drinks it with impunity, he is declared inno- 
cent, but if, as more commonly happens, the 
red water being generally medicated for the 
purpose, the party is taken sick, or dies, in ge- 
neral the whole, or at the least a certain num- 
ber of his familv, are immediately sold into 
slavery. An eye witness, who stated the ef- 
fects of this system, mentioned his havina: 
5« f n king Sherbro, the chief of the river 
of th"iit name, kill six persons in that way 
in a sinole mornincp. In some extensive dis- 
tricts near the windward coast of Africa, 
almost every death is believed by the natives 
to be occasioned by magical influence ; and 
the belief, it is difficult to say, whether real 
or pretended, in this superstition, is carried 
to such an extent as to break every tie of 
natural affection. In these districts it is esti- 
mated that two thirds of the whole export 
of Slaves were sold for witchcraft. Every 
man who has acquired any considerable pro- 
perty, or who has a large family, the sale of 
which will produce a considerable profit, ex- 
cites 
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cites ia. the Cbieitaiii near whom he residesj 
the same loniiiiiO's which are called ibrth in 
the wild beast, by the exhibition of his pro- 
per prey, and he himself lives in a continual 
state of suspicion and terror. 

To this lon<>- catalogue are to be added ramin«ai>a 
two other sources, lamines, and msoivency. 
In times of extreme acarcity, persons sojiu:- 
times sell themselves for subsistence ; and still 
more frequently, it is said, children are sold 
by their parents to procure provisions ior 
the rest of the family. These famine.v, 
Mr. Parke, who mentions this source of 
slavery, observes, are often produced by wars. 
But while on the one hand we must remark, 
that this elTect arises chielly out of that pe- 
culiarly waste'hi manner of carrying on war 
m Africa, which v»e have already noticed ; so 
may we not fairly presume that to the Slave 
Trade also, and to the habits of mind \vhich 
it generates, it is to be ascribed, that in such 
seasons of general distress, he who possesses 
food refuses to part with so much as will 
suffice for the bare maintenance of his neigh- 
bours and fellow sufferers, at any price except 
that of sellin": themselves or their children 
into perpetual slavery ? With respect to debt 
or insolvency, the laws respecting debtor and 
creditor which prevail in Africa, furnish a 

striking 
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strikino; illustration of the effect of the Slave 
Trade, in gradually mouldin<^ to it's own 
purpose all the institutions and habits of the 
coantry in which it prevails, and rendering 
them instrumental in forwarding the grand 
object of furnishing a supply for the Slave 
market. Creditors, in compensation of their 
claims on the debtor, have not only a right 
to seize his own person, and sell him lor a 
Slave, but also any of his family ; and if he 
or they cannot be taken, any inhabitants of 
the same village, or, as Mr. Parke says, any 
native of the same kingdom. Indeed it is 
very rarely that the debtor himself is mo- 
lested, it is his neighbours or townsmen who 
are the sufferers. Hence persons become 
debtors more freely, because, while they 
gratify their appetites by obtaining the Eu- 
ropean goods they want, they are not likely 
to pay for their rashness in their own persons. 
The Captains of Slave ships are in their turn 
less backward in advancing goods on credit 
to the Black factors, and they again to other 
native dealers, knov/ing that from some quar- 
ter or another the Slaves will surely be sup- 
plied. 

In giving this general account of the man- 
ner of procuring Slaves, it ought to be ob- 
served, that the number and extent of the 

countries 
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countries whence the Slaves are furnished, 
and their varying circumstances, will doubt- 
less occasion some variations in the manner 
ot* carrying on the traffic : still we might 
presume that the same causes, operating for 
a long course of years, on human beings, in 
something like the same rude state of society, 
would produce nearly similar elTects. 3n 
fact we find, from positive testimony, that 
{here is this general similarity in the conse- 
quences of the Slave Trade wherever it exists. 
35ut there is one distinction which ought to 
be noticed, that between the inland countries 
and those on the coast. The proportion fur- 
nished by them respectively varies in dif- 
ferent parts of Africa ; but every where the 
greater number is supplied from the inte- 
rior. Many of them come Irom great dis- 
tances mland, and the suiTcnin^'s of these 
unhappy beings during tiieir journey are 
such as would alone, if the voice of humanity 
were to be heard, prf)mpt us to abandon at 
once so horrid a traffic. Mr. Parke travelled 
down with a small party of them ; and hard 
indeed must be the heart of that man who 
can read his account without shuddering. 

The difference between the circumstances 
of the inland districts and those adjacent to 
the coast, will of course create some corres- 

pondiijg 



Jidnding difference in the effects produced 
on them by the Slave Trade. In the inte- 
rior of the country, the kingdoms, though 
even they are often split into a number of 
independent states, are generally of greater 
extent than on the coast, which is often, 
especially on the Windward and Gold 
coast, separated into numberless petty com- 
munities, under their respective Chieftains 
or Aristocracies. It should hkewise be re- 
marked, that on one extensive part of th ) 
coast of Africa which is divided into a num- 
ber of different states, every black or white 
factor who has acquired a httie property, 
forms a settlement or village, and becomes 
a petty chieftain, and carries on against his 
neighbours a predatory warfare, by which 
they are of course excited to reciprocal acts 
of hostility. In the interior, acts of depre- 
dation Oil members of another community, 
though, as we are told, very common, are 
not near so frequent as on the coast; except, 
perhaps, on the boundaries of kingdoms : and 
it is remarkable, that Mr. Parke informs 
us, that the boundaries even of the most 
populous and powerful kingdoms are com- 
moiily very ill peopled. On members of the 
same community also, these depredations, 
though undoubt;jdly frequent, are for many 
reasons much less common than in the coun- 

triei 
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tries bordering on the shore. The conceal- 
ment of any such act of rapine would be 
obviously much move difficult; neither might 
it be easy for private traders to secrete their 
victims, during the long interval which might 
elapse, before an opportunity might offer of 
disposing of them. Again, the chieftains or 
kin^s of these laree communities, while on 
the one hand, their more abundant revenues 
place them above the necessity of resorting to 
such ruinous means of supplying their wants, 
as the pillage of their own villages, so on the 
other, not coming into immediate contact 
with the Slave Traders, they are not so liable 
to be suddenly instigated, in the madness of 
intoxication, to the commission of such out- 
rages. The same difference in the circum- 
stances of the interior, prevents the admini- 
stration of justice, or the native superstitions, 
being resorted to in the same degree as on 
the coast. And it is remarkable, that though 
Mr. Parke speaks of crimes as one source of 
supply to the Slave Trade, we do not find in 
his narrative, one single instance specified 
of a Slave having been so furnished. But, r.vih or 

Slflvc Tf sihc 

above all, let it be remembered, on the coast aggrnyated 
the grand repository of temptations is palpa- Coast. 
ble, and on the spot ; of temptations com- 
monly of that precise kind, which, by the 
gratifications they hold out to the depraved 

D appetites. 
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appetites, and bad passions of man, spiri- 
tuous liquors, gunpowder, and fire-arms, the 
incentives to acts of violence, and the means 
of committing them, are apt to operate most 
powerfully on uncivilize-d men. Tiie love of 
spirituous liquors, is a passion also, which 
becomes from indulgence, more craving, and 
difficult to be resisted. The Captains of Slave 
ships, who are sound practical philosophers, 
thoroughly conversant, at least, with all the 
bad parts of human nature, are well auare of 
these propensities, and of the advantages 
which may be derived from them ; and hence, 
they often begin by giving to the petty king 
or chieftain a present of brandy or rum, 
anticipating the large returns for this libe- 
rality, which future acts of depredation will 
supply. It is almost a happy circumr.tance 
when the chieftain, by possessing tiie imple- 
ments of war, is tempted to revenge sonic old 
Injury, or to ravage and carry otfthe inhabi- 
tants of some neighbouring district, instead 
of preying on his ov»n miserable subjects. 
Meanwhile the Slave factor himself takes no 
part in ths quarrels between contending chief- 
tains, but which party soever is victorious, 
he finds his advantage in the war. He sup- 
plies all the contending parties with fire-arms 
and ammunition, and receives all fhe Slaves 
which are made on both sides with perfect 

impartiality. 
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impartiality. Under such circumstances, 
might we not anticipate, what we know from 
positive evidence, that the factor stirs up and 
inflames dissensions, from which, whoever else 
may be the loser, he is sure to gain. It has 
been even imputed to neighbouring chiefs, 
who, assisted by their respective allies, have 
carried on with each other a long protracted 
war, that by a mutual understanding, they h ave 
abstained from wasting" each other's territories, 
M'hile each carried on his ravages a^i-ainst the 
allies of his enemy with great activiiy and 
success. But it is not to kings or chieftains 
only, ll;r c the Slave Trade holds out strong 
temptiitjr^iis. The appetite for spirituous 
liquors is universal. European commodities 
are coveted by all. Whether for attack or 
defence, fire-arms and gunpowder are most 
desirable. In such a loose state of society, 
almost every one has some malice to wreak, 
some injury to retaliate. Thus sensualit}^ 
avarice, hostility, revenge, every bad passion 
is called into action; while there lies the 
Sla^^e ship, ready to receive old and young, 
males and females, all in short who are 
brought to it, and, without question or ex- 
ception, to furnish the desired gratification in 
return. The Captains of Slave ships them- 
selves, who gave evidence before the House 
of Commons, frankly and invariably ackno\N - 

D 2 ledged, 
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ledged, that it is the universal practice, if the 
price can be agreed on, to purchiLse ali who 
are brought to them, without examination as 
to the manner in which the vSiave has been 
obtained, as to his former condition, or the 
vendor's right to sell. So well did they 
seem to be uware how much the success of 
tlicir traffic might depend on this mode of 
conducting it, that they even resented it as 
an insult on their understandings, when ibey 
were asked whether any questions of this 
kind were put by the purchaser. Thus, when- 
ever a Slave ship is on the coast, a large and 
general premium is immedialely held out for 
the perpetration of acts of fraud, violence, 
and rapine. Every child, every unprotected 
female that can be seized on, can be imme- 
diately turned to account. No wonder that, 
as Captain Wilson informs us, the nihabitants 
are afraid of venturing out of their own doors 
■without being armed; a practice of which one 
of themselves gave him the explanation, by 
significantly pointing to a Slave ship which 
then lay in sight, completing her cargo. 

But it is not only without doors that the 
Slave ship holds out its lure ; it is not only 
by open violence that it operates. When 
the Slave ships arrive, unjust convictions are 
multiplied. Accusations for witchcraft be- 
come 
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come frequent. And it is well worthy of 
remark, that these native supcrstitioius being 
thus maintained in continued Hfe and action, 
liave continued in full force ni those very 
districts, where the intercourse of the natives 
with the Europeans lias been the longest, and 
the most intimate ; while in the interior, the 
same barbarous practices have either gone 
into decay of themselves, or seem to have 
faded away before the feeble light of Maho- 
metanism. Even among private families the 
seeds of insecurity and cruelty are copiously 
sown ; and from the pressure of present 
tcmntation, a husband or a master is often 
induced, in a fit of temporary anger or jealousy, 
to sell his wife or his domestics, whom 
afterwards he often in vain wishes he could 
recover. 



Bat besides these g-eneral and powerfully Practice of 
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operating causes ot evil, which have been relations as 

T , . , , . . pawns, and 

already noticed, there is one circumstance conse- 
in the manner of conducting the trade on the J't"*""^' 
coast, which so naturally tends to the pro- 
duction of frequent acts of violence, as to 
deserve a distinct specification. It affords 
another striking instance of the way in which 
the Slave Trade has in a long course of years 
gradually imparted a taint to all the institu- 
tions and customs of Africa. It is the ge- 
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neral custonj for Captains of Slave ships, in 
exchange for the goods which they advanct 
on credit, and of which the value, as has been 
stated, is to be repaid to thcni in Slaves, to 
receive the children or some other near re- 
lations of the Black Factor as pledges, or as 
they are termed in Africa ptmns^ whom the 
Slave captains are to return when the stipu^ 
lated number of Slaves has been delivered. 
A^'ith the goods which have been intrusted 
to him he commonly goes up the country ; 
and, knowing that by some nif^ians or other 
the requisite number of Slaves must be fur- 
nished, or that his own nearest relatives, and 

0 

he himself too- if he can be taken, will be 
carried off into slavery, it is obvious, that 
when the day for the sailing of the ship draws 
nigh, he will not be very scrupulous in the 
means to which he resorts for completing his 
assortment. Thus even parental instinct and 
the domestic and social affections are ren- 
dered by the Slave Trade the incentives to 
acts of cruelty and rapine. But it would be 
endless were 1 to attempt to lay before you 
in detail all the various forms and modes of 
wickedness, and misery, of which, directly and 
indirectly, the Slave Trade is productive. It's 
general and leading features have been now 
exhibited to you. 



Such 
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Such are the methods by which from eighty 
to one hunded thousand of our fellow crea- Si's^ot*'^" 
turfs, a race of people too, declared by Mr. ^^'''''^'^^'''^^ 
Parke himself, to be perhaps beyond all 
others, passionately attached to their native 
soil, are annually torn from their coun- 
try, their homes, thejir friends, and from 
whalevcr is most dear to them. All the ties 
of nature, and habit, and feeling, are burst 
asunder; and, by a long voyage, the horrors 
of which were acknowledged to constitute of 
themselves an almost incalculable sum of 
misery, these victirns of our injustice are car- 
ried to a distant land, to wear away the 
whole remainder of their lives in a state of 
hopeless slavery and degradation, with the 
same melancholy prospect for their descend- 
ants after ihem, for ever. 



Yet even this is not all. There is one con- 
yisquence of the Slave Trade, a, coiise(]uence 
too, most important to Africa, which still 
remains to be pointed out. It were much to 
foment and aggravate, not seldom to pro- 
duce, long and bloody M-ars— to incite to 
incessant acts of the most merciless depre- 
dation — to poison and eo) hitter the admi- 
nistration of the laws-*-and in general, to 
give a malignant taint to religious and civil 
institutions; thus, turning into engines of 
' D 4 oppression 
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oppression and misery, that very machinery 
of the social state, which is naturally con- 
ducive to the protection and comfort of nian- 
' kind. It is much to compel men to live at 
home amid the alarn), elsewhere only felt, 
and with the precautions only used in an 
enemy's country, — to hold out a direct pre- 
mium to rapine and murder, — in short, to 
produce the general prevalence of seihshness, 
and fraud, and violence, and cruelty, and 
terror, and revenge. And all this, not on a 
small scale, or within narrow limits, but 
throughout an immense region, bounded by 
a hne of coast of between three and four 
thousand miles, and stretching inland to 
various depths, not seldom to a distance 
which it requires several months to traveL 
But there is one triumph still behind; 
one effect of tne Slave Trade ; which, if it 
excite not at first the same lively sympathy, 
as some others of it's more direct outrages, 
on the comforts of domestic or the peace of 
social life, will yet, in the deliberate judg- 
ment of a considerate mind, appear on re- 
Anoiiior flectiou to bc of morc importance than all 

most nil- ^ _ ' _ , 

jiortantcon- thc rcst. This is, that by keeping in a state 
fhc Slave of mcessant insecurity, of person and pro- 
perty, the whole of the district which is 
visited by Europeans, we maintain an im- 
passable barrier on that side, through which 

alone 
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alone any rays of the religious and moral itprevfint* 

, I • 1 ■ r 1 .the civUiza 

Jight and social improvements or our happier tionof 
quarter of the globe might penetrate into the 
interior, and thus look up the whole of 
that vast continent in it's present state of 
wretchedness and darkness. 



Here, then, we sec the bitter cup of Africa No natural 
Iiiled to tlie v(.'ry hnni. xor the above con- siaveXrade. 
sideration shews but too clearly, that she 
cannot expect imv natural termination of her 
sufterings from tl^e gradual progress of civih- 
zation and knowledge, which have, m some 
other instances, put a period to a less ex- 
tended trafiic for Slaves in countries diiFerently 
situated. The very channels through which 
alone, according to all human calculation, 
Africa n>i<;;ht have hoped to receive the 
blessings of ••ehgious and moral light, and 
social improvement, are precisely those 
through which her miseries flow in upon her 
with so full a tide. Thus the African Slave 
Trade provides for it's own indefinite continu- 
ance. Here also, as in other instances which 
have been already pointed out, it turns into 
poison what has been elsewhere most salutary, 
and renders that very intercourse, which has 
been ordinarily the grand means of civiliza- 
tion, the most sure and operative instrument 
in the perpetuation of barbarism. 

At 
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Oct iggtn. At length, then, we are prepared to form 
»aied guilt, ^^j^g judgment of the effects of European 

intercourse on the state and happiness of 
Africa. The darkness of Paganism were u 
very insufficient palhation of such a tissue 
of cruelty and crimes. But surely it is no 
small aggravation of our guilt, that We, who 
are the prime agents in this tratlic of v\icked- 
ness and blood, are ourselves the most free, 
enlightened, and happy people that ev-jr 
existed upon earth. We profess a religion 
tvhich inculcates truth and love, peace and 
good-will, among men — We are ibremosfc in a 
commerce which exists hut by war, treachery, 
and devastation. We enjoy a poHticai con- 
stitution of government, eminent above all 
others for securing to the very meanest and 
weakest the blessings of civil liberty, of per- 
sonal security, and equal luvvs — yet V»'e take 
the lead in maintaining this accursed system, 
which begins in fraud and violence, and is 
consummated in bondage and degradation. 
Blessed ourselves with religious light and 
knowledge, we prolong in Africa the reign 
of ignorance and superstition. In short, in- 
stead of endeavouring to diffuse among 
nations, less favoured than ourselves, the 
blessings we enjoy ; after our crime has been 
I/idisputably proved to us, in defiance alike 
of conscience and of reputation, we industri- 
3 ously 



ously and perseveringly continue to deprave 
and darken the Creation of God. 



There is scarcely any point of view in 
which the nature end effects of our inter- 
course with Africa will appear so peculiarly 
disgraceful to us as a christian nation, as 
when we contemplate them in connection 
with the benefits which the Africans derive 
from their intercourse with the Mahome- 
tans. When we cast our eyes towards the 
south-west of Europe, and behold extensive 
countries, once possessed hy the most polish- 
ed nations, the chosen seats of literature 
and the liberal arts ; and now behold one 
universal waste of ii^norance and barbarism, 
we have always been accustomed to ascribe 
the fatal change to the conquest of a band 
of Mahometan invaders, and to regret that 
such fine countries should remain under the 
benumbing effects of a Mussulman govern- 
ment. On the other hand, in contemplating 
the superior state of our northern parts of 
Europe, we have been used, with reason, to 
ascribe much of our light and liberty, and 
many of our various blessings, to the in- 
fluence of that pure religion which is file friend 
of freedom, of peace, and goodwill among men. 
But with what shame must we acknowledge, 
that in Africa, Christianity and Mahome- 

tanism 
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tanism appear to have mutually interchanged 
characters. — Smith, the African Company's 
own ao-ent in 1722, tells us, " tiic cliscernino; 
" natives account it their greatest unhap- 
" piness that they were ever visited by the 
Europeans. They say that v/e Christians 
" introduced the tralFic of Slaves, and that 
" before our coming they lived in peace. 
" Ikit, say thev, it is observable, that wh^re- 
" ever Christianity comes, there come vvith 
" it, a sword, a gun, powder and ball/'* 

The same picture may appear to claim 
still greater attention from the hand of Mr. 
Parke, whose visit is more recent, and whose 
knowledge of Africa is more extensive. — 
Speaking of the Foulah nation, who are many 
of them professed Mahometans, he says, 
" religious persecution is not known among 
" them, nor is it necessary, for the system 
" of Mahomet is made to extend itself by 
" means abundantly more efficacious. By 
" establishing small schools in the different 
" towns, where many of the Pagan as well 
" as Mahometan children are taught to read 
" the Koran, and instructed in the tenets 

of thd prophet, the Mahometan priests 
** fix a bias on the minds, and form the cha- 
** racter of their young disciples, M'hich no 

* Vide Smith's Voyage to Guinea, p. 266. 

" acci- 
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" acckicwrs of life can ever afterwards re- 
" move or alter. Many of these little schools 
" 1 visited in my progress through the coun- 
" try, and observed with pleasure the great 
" docility, and submissive deportment of 
" the children, and heartily wished they 
" had had better instructors, and a purer re- 
" ligion." Again, speaking of the Mandin- 
goe country, and of other parts of Africa, 
and of the eagerness uhich the natives, 
both Pas:an and iMahometan, shew to ac- 
quire some knowledge of letters, Mr. Parke 
speaks out still more intelligibly, and appears 
ieelino^lv alive to the huniiiiation of his own 
relisjion ; and, IVon.i motives of christian 
xeal as well as of hnmanit3^, he recommends 
our endeavouring to introduce the light of 
true religion into thai benighted land.'^ " Al- 
" though," says he, " the negroes in general 
" have a very greal idea of the wealth and 
" power of the Europeans, I am afraid that 

* Surely Mr. Pvalc, when he fmggeslcd this, forgot 
that experience a^^ vv(.!! as reason teacii us^ that we must 
first abolish llie SluveTradc betbre \vc attempt to dittusc 
among the Y\tricans the Iohsoms of peace and love; lest 
we are asked the same well-known queslioii, and receive 
the same reply, as the Spanish priest from the poor dying 
Peruvian, vviien the Spaniards in America were acti:.,^ 
on the plan which is here advised, of at once ravaging 
and converting: " Are there to be any Europeans "in this 
" Heaven, where you wish me to secure a placer" 
Being told yc^;, ^'"'j hcn it is no place for Peruvians." 

" the 
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" the Mahometan converts among them 
" think but very hghtiy of our superior at- 
" tainments in religious knowledge. The 
white traders in the maritime districts 
" take no pains to counteract this unhappy 
*' prejudice." — " To me, therefore, it was not 
" so much the subject of wonder, as matter 
" of regret, to observe, that while the super- 
" stition of Mahomet has in this manner 
" scattered a few faint beams of learning 
" among these poor people, the precious light 
*' of Christianity is altogether excluded. I 
" could not but lament, that although the 
" coast of Africa has now been known and 
" frequented by the Europeans for more 
" than two hundred years, yet the negroes 
" still remain entire strangers to the doctrines 
" of our holy religion/' — The poor Afri- 
" cans, whom we aftect to consider as bar- 
" barians, look upon us, I fear, as little better 
" than a race of formidable but ignorant 
" Heathens." 

Such was Smith's relation, near a centurj 
ago, of the judgment formed by the Africans, 
of the effects of their intercourse with the 
Christian nations. Such is the acknowledg- 
ment of Mr. Parke, who is certainly disposed 
to paint the effects of the Slave Trade in the 
softest colours. Is it possible for any one 
who calls himself a Christian, and a member 

of 
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of the British Empire, to read the passage 
without the deepest humihalion and sorrow, 
and without longing also, not only to stop 
the guilty commerce we have so long car- 
ried on, but to endeavour to repair, in some 
degree, th.e wrongs of Africa, and with ac- 
tive but lardy kindness, to impart to her 
some small sha'i^ of the overflowiuiis of our 
superabundant blessings ? 

" But surely," you will long ere now have 
been ready to exclaim, " Surely the facts which 
you have laid before us, though believed by 
" the abolitionists, cuuld not have been esta- 
*' blished in the judgment of the majority of 
" the House of Commons -and you may 
justly require some decisive evidence in proof 
of them. 



To adduce all the specific testimony bv f^^'^^"" 

• J by wliich 

which the above allegations were established, 



would be to fill a volume. I mean, as a arcesta- 

1-111 -. . blislicd. 

Specimen ot the whole, to extract, and sub- 
join in an appendix, a few passages from 
the, vast body of evidence with which 
we are furnished on this subject. But it 
would be iiij'dstice to the great cause I am 
pleading, not to declare, tliat the above 
statements were established beyond all pos- 
sible dispute ; and also, that, with occa- 
sional 
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sioivd variajjM^^n^, resullinn' (Voni tlic diiTcrcnce 
hi 'lie tbrnis of oov(?riinu'nt, and in olhor 
circinnslanci's, lUcy were found to })e appli- 
r;il)!c 2iol' to particiiiar parts only ol' AlVica, 
I)ut, to thcwha!.' ol" that vast district which is 
vi.-^ilcd i)v th<; Iviropcan Slave .siiips ; to be, 
iiot ihr CAC(>])i;Oii5 but liic rale; not llic occa- 
.sio.'i;!', l)!it ih.f i;( n';ral and .swstenialic circcts 
i)i Sia\'c '1,'rado .ship'^. We ha\e the 

e vidence ot Sv'.vcral niost ■'j>eriahl'; Oi'ltci.a's 
Ol" th(^ navv, to nrove, that \\here\i'r the\- 
touciied, a{'t:s ot df^prcdaL'en wei'c eunjiiion. 
The .same praclices w^re l"'>en'l to [)re\a!i 
ill tiie vvidelv (h-UiiiL C'ja]]> > oi" Senoci;anibiii 
and ih^e (jio!d coa^t, i)v n)en (;!' .Science, one 
of whom pro(ha.('d a joiirea!, Kept at: the 
tiniCj in uhieh lie daily (lucred all that 
appeared to liiin wortliv of rei'iark ; and it 
ua.s from this i'ec(.)r(l that t!io Connnitteo 
read liie affectlna; accfrani v\h:<'h has been 
mentioned, in whicli oia; ol" I ho AtVican 
Kinii;s, with everv aDH' avance. oi" sincerity, 
rej)eatedly cxpres.scd his deep remorse for 
lia\ ing been iu.-.tioated, ni a .sea.son of intoxi- 
cation, into wlfaai he bad been (h'awnby the 
SLwe merciiant.s, to oppress and pillage his 
subjects. Mncli of the Ai)oht!oai.st.s' infor- 
mation wa.s also oluained h'oni tlio.se Avho, 
in different capaciti{:s, cbieiiy as .sui^jeons, 
more conimonl}'' as mates, and in .some few 

instance.5 
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instances as common sailors, had been ac- 
tually employed in Slave ships ; some of 
these persons had likewise been for many 
months on shore among the natives ; and 
several of them had witnessed the practice of 
attacking villages by armed parlies in the 
night, and carrying away, and selling all 
they could seize. 

In opposition to all this testimony, the opponents* 
Slave Traders produced several witnesses, who evideu^c. 
were either still engaged in the Slave Trade, 
or who had formerly carried it on, some of 
whom had resided several years in Slave fac- 
tories on the coast. By them it was generally 
declared, that acts of depredation for the pur- 
pose of procuring Slaves were never commit- 
ted ; they had never even heard of such prac- 
tices, nor had they ever heard of the practice, 
or of the term, of panyaring or kidnapping.* 
Crimes and witchcraft were said to be the 
chief sources of supply ; a few were furnished 

* This is the more astonishing, becausie it is men- 
tioned by the older writers as well as by more recent 
travellers, as Captain Sir G. Voting and Sir T. B. '''homp- 
soHj as a term of which the meaning is clear, • and the 
use perfectly familiar. Thus, as a single instance. Smith, 
after saying " the natives were afraid of being p^ny^r4,''' 
(p. 104. ) subjoins the nteaning in a note,^ — " To panyar 
« is to kidnap or steal men. It is a word used all over 
" the Coast of Guinea." 



by insolvency- Tlie trials were sn'nl to ijc 
fair, the; coi evictions jiist. In sliorl, cordini; 
to their Fcport, the Africans, of whose natural 
dispositions antl character thev at the same 
time gave a highly unfavourable representa- 
tion, and whose government was said to be 
very loose and imper^bct, nmst have been a 
people of the most extraordinary moral ex- 
cellency, who had lor centuries resisted pre- 
sent and strong temptations, which in every 
otlier country had proved too powerful to be 
successfully opposed. Such, according to 
these witnesst*e>, was tlie state of things on the 
coast. Of the interior, from whence the 
greater part of the Slaves were brought, they 
professed to know little or nothing. 

Opponents' ^'Ijjj allcfifations of these persons, even 
c!.-c,..iveiy tliouijh tbcv had not been eliectually dis- 
proved by the concurrent testimony of the 
various classes of witnesses already noticed, 
carried their refutation on the very face of 
them. J3ut if any doubts could have been 
entertained to which of the two accounts 
most credit was due, to that of men who were 
still concerned in. carrying on the Slave 
Trade, or had made their fortunes by it, 
on the one side; and of witnesses on the other, 
most of whom, highly respectable both in 
point of rank and character, had no interest 

at 
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Tit stake either way ; ihe^e doubts would 
have been completely removed by another 
branch of evidence. For, happily tor the 
cause of truth and justice, %ve were able to 
adduce, in support of our allegations, the 
testinionj' of another set of witnesses, against 
whom our opponents at least could ur^e no 
objections, persons in the employ of the t.?(.eci«iN- 
African Company or of private merchants, oKArMc'.l'' 
who had been long resident in Africa, for the Lfsiave'^ 
express purpose of carrying on' the Slave I'iit'Le 
Trade, and who, as w^as formerly mentioned, ^'a^^e iwd 
had published to the world the result of their ^I'^'^i.,^^ 
observations and experience. It might indeed 
have been feared, that we should be com- 
pelled to except against their testimony ; and 
it must be confessed, that for the sake of their 
own credit, and for that of the occupation by 
which they had made their fortunes, they 
would naturally be dis})osed, even in acknow- 
ledging abuses, to touch them with a tender 
and favourable hand. Tet, however short of 
the truth we may reasonably suppose their 
representations to fall, where they are discredi- 
table to the Slave Trade, we find our charges 
positively and abundantly proved, 



Slave 
Tradc'3 



But it is due to our opponents themselves 

in the House of Commons, excepting only ciudty and 

such of them as were personally connected iM^' v^iedg. 

*■ ^ . , ed bv ilie 

E 3 With pailiarntn-i 
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ury opp«- with the places whence the Slave Trade is 
X'luhnr principally carried on, who are allowed a 
certrjiu Hcense of speaking and reasoning, on 
the ground of their being understood to utter 
the language of their constituents rather tlian 
their own ; to the rest even of our opponents 
it is due, to declare, that they never for a 
moment atTected to entertran a doubt of the 
substantial correctness of our statements. 
Of the injustice and inhumanity of the Slave 
Trade, there was but one opinion. I'he chief 
advocates for gradual abolition, and even the 
very few who resisted al)olition in any form, 
reprobated the traffic in the plainest and 
strongest terms ; avowing their firm convic- 
tion of its incurable wickedness and cruelty. 
One of them declared, that he knew no lan- 
guage which could add to it's horrors ; an- 
other, that in the pursuit of the general ob- 
ject he felt equally warm with the Aboli- 
tionists themselves; another acknowledired 
the Slave Trade was the disgrace of Great 
Britain, and the torment of Africa. What- 
ever might be thought of the consistency of 
our opponents, who, after thus admitting our 
premises, stopped short of the conclusions to 
which such premises might be thought infab 
libly to lead, it was no great stretch of can- 
dour in th«m to speak in such terms of the 
Slave Trade, when, so clearly indisputable 
1 3 were 
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were it's nature and effects, that Mr, Bryan 
Edwards, one of the ablest, and most deter- 
mined enemies of abohtion, while avowedly 
opposing the meastn-e in an eloquent speech 
(which was afterwards published by authority) 
made the following memorable declaration. 
After having confessed he had not the 
smallest doubt that " in Africa the effects of 

the Slave Trade were precisely such as I dedarali 4 
" had representee^ ;.hem to be he added, circci. ' 
" the whole r . greatest part of that im- 
" mense ..jent, is a field of warfare and 
" desolation ; a wilderness, in which the in- 
" habitants ar<3 wolves towards each other ; 
" a scene of oppression, fraud, treachery, and 
" blood."" — " The assertion, that a great 
" many of the slaves are criminals and con- 
" victs, is mockery and insult." 

But if the charPCb which the Abolitionists P'^as 

1 C'l m 1 t against abo- 

brought against the olave Irade were thus Htion. 
clearly proved, you may now be much more 
disposed to wonder, what arguments could be 
found sufficiently strong to induce the House 
of Commons of Great Britain to hesitate, 
even for a moment, to wipe away so foul a 
blot from our national character. 



The grand operating consideration, which, 
from the very first discussion of the question 

£ 3 in 
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in 1 791 to the present moment, has prevented 
the actual abolition of the Slavu Trade, 
though so long a period lias ehrpsed snice 
Mr. Pilt congratulated the Mouse of Com- 
mons, llu; Country, and the World, that 
" Its sentence was sealed, that it had received 
" it's condemnation," has undoubtedly been, 
the persuasion that it's continuance is nece; - 
5ary to the well-being of our West Indian 
colonies. We will, therefore, inquire into 
that necessity. But as several other allega- 
tions were set up, and various arguments 
urged, on the part of the Slave Traders, it 
may be best to consider, previously, such oi 
them as are included in the African division 
of the subject, m order to clear tlie way tor 
what may be termed, the West Indian branch 
of the subject. 

Tho\» Tlie advocates for the Slave Trade origin- 

pri)("- till , . , ^ 

i""'"^" ally took very hiiih a'»'ound ; conlencima', tna'c 
the :S<'groes were an mlerior race ot beings. 
Jt is obvious, that, if this were once acknow- 
ledii;e(l. thoy might be supposed, no less than 
their U'.Wow brutes, to have been comprised 
within the original grant of all inferior crea- 
tures to the use and service of man, A poGi- 
tioij so shameless, anrl so expressly contra- 
dicli^d in' the Holy Scriptures, could "ot long 
he inaintained in plain terms. But many 

olhersj 



olliers, which may not improperly be sup- 
poswl, from their features, to belong to the 
same family, were aftervvartis bron^iit for- 
ward. To tliis class belong the assertion.^, 
that, though it might scarcely be justiliabie to 
withhold from the Africans the name of men, 
yet that they were manifestly inferior to the 
rest of the human species, both iii their in- 
tellectual and moral powers. Hence, doubt- 
less, it was, that they never had attained to 
any height of civilization ; whence it vvas also 
inferred, that thoy never could be civilized ; 
that therefore they might be reasonably re- 
garded, as intended by Providence to be 
the hewers of wood and drawers of water of 
the s[)ecies ; as a race originally destined to 
ser\ile oflices, and fairly applicable to any 
j)urpose by which they might be rendered 
most subservient to the interest and comfort 
of the Lords of the Creation. This, indeed, 
was high ground, as has been already re- 
marked ; l)ut it was not injudiciously selected, 
had it been but tenable ; for our opponents 
well knew, that could they but obtain credit 
for their representations of the incorrigible 
stupidity and depravity of the Negro race, 
our commiseration of them would be pro- 
portionably les?^ened, and then all, except 
perhaps a few^ stubborn advocates for justice 

E 4 in 
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in the abstract, would be content to leave 
them to their fate. 

It therefore becomes highly interesting, in 
a practical point of view, to ascertain the 
real character and qualities, both intellectual 
and moral, of the natives of Africa ; and, re- 
jnenibering the advantages we derived in a 
former instance, from publications which had 
appeared before the Slave Trade became a 
subject of pubHc discussion, we might be dis- 
posed to congratulate ourselves in having 
access, on the present occasion, to a work 
which was pubhshed many years before any 
proposition had been brought forward for 
abolishing the Slave Trade, 'J'he publication 
Mr. ling's tQ which I allude is Mr. Long s elaborate 

account of t • i i • i i 

the Negro Historv of Jamaica, a work which has been 
long regarded as of the highest authority on 
ail West Indian topics. We may consider 
it as cqntaining a more fair representation 
of the opinion entertained of the Negroes, 
and of the estimation in which they were 
held by the well-informed colonists, than 
any statements which, having been sub- 
sequently made, may be supposed to have 
received a tincture from that discussion. 
Mr. Long's work appeared long before the 
necessity of vindicating the Slave Trade, and 
the difficulty of finding arguments for that 

purpose 
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purpose had driven the enemies of abolition 
to the unworthy expedient of calumniating 
the African character. Yet we iincl this 
commonly respectable author speaking of 
the race of Negroes in such terms, as they 
who have read the more recent accounts of 
Africa will peruse with astonishment, as well 
as with disgnst- Far he it from me to quote 
them with any design of injuring the reputa- 
tion of a work of established credit. But the 
passages are in several points of vievv highly 
important, and well deserving of your most 
serious consideration. 

For mv own part (savs Mr. Lono;) I think F^xtmcts 

1 ■ ? I r from Lous', 

there are extremely potent reasons tor believ- Hibtor> or 

Jamaica. 

" mg that the white and the negro are two dis- 
" tinct species." " In general (he goes on) the 
" African negroes are void of genius, and seem 

almost incapable of making any progress in 
" civility or science. They have no plan or 
** system of morality among them. Their bar- 
" barity to their children debases their nature 
" even below^ that of brutes. They have no 
" moral sensations ; no taste, but for women, 
" gormandizing and drinking to excess; no 
" wish but to be idle. Their children, from 

their tenderest years, are suffered to deliver 
" themselves up to all that nature suggests to 

them. Their houses are miserable cabins. 

« They 



They conceive no pleasure from the most 
beautiful parts of their country? preferring 
the most sturiie. Their roads, us they call 
" them, are mere sheep patiis, twice as long 
*' as tliey need be> and almost impassable. 
" 'i'hcir country in most parts is one continued 
" wilderness, beset with briars and tiiorns. 

" They use neither carriages nor be-ists 
*' of burthen. They are represeitted hif all 
*' authors as the vilest of the human kind, to 

vvhicli they have liltle more pretension of 
" resemblance than what arises from their 

exterior form. 



" in so vast a continent as tliat of Afric^i, 
" and in so great a variety of climates and 
" provinces, we might expect to lind a pro- 
" portionable diversity among the inhabi- 
*' tants, in regard to their qualifications of 
" body and mind ; strength, agility, indus- 
" try, and dexterity, on the one hand ; 
" ingenuity, learning, arts and sciences, on 

the other. But on the contrary, a gene- 
" ral uniformity runs through all these va- 
** rious regions of people; so that if any dif- 
" ference be found., it is only in degrees of 
" the same qualities ; and, v\ hat is more 
" strange, those of the worst kind ; it being 

a common known proverb, that all people 
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" on the globe liavc some f;oo(l ns well as 
" ill qualities, except the ^VlVlcaiis. M'li it- 
" ever great personages this country nnght 
" anciently have y^rodiiced, and concerning 
" whom we have no information, they are 
" now every where degenerated into a bru- 
" tish, ignorant, idle, crat'ty, bloody, thiev- 
*' ish, mistrnstful, and buperstilious peoph\ 
" even in those states wl^'re vve miolit ex- 
" pect to hnd them more polished, humane, 
" docile, and industrious/' — " 'J'his bruta- 
*' lity somewhat diminishes when they are 
" imported young, after they become habi- 
" tuated to clothing, and a ngular disci- 
" pline of life ; but many are never reclaimed, 
" and remain savage."?, in every sense of the 

word, to their latest period. We find 
" them marked with the same bestial man- 
" ners, stupidity, and vices, which debase 
" their brethren on the continent, who seem 

to be distinguished from the rest of man- 
" kind, not in person only, but in possess- 
" ing in the abstract every species of inhe- 
" rent turpitude that is to be found dis- 

persed at large among the rest of the 
" human creation, with scarce a sincrle fea- 
" ture to extenuate this shade of character, 
^* differing in this particular from all other 
" men ; for in other countries, the most 

abandoned villain we ever heard of has 

" rarelv, 
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rarch', if ever, l)e(3n known unportioned 
with some one good quality at least in his 
" composition/' — " Among so great a nura- 
" ber oi* provinces on this extensive conti- 
" nent, and among so many millions of peo- 
" pie, we have heaid but of one or two in- 
" significant tribes, who comprehended any 
" thing of mechanic arts, or manufacture; 
" and even these, for the most part, are said 
" to perform their work in a very bungling 
*' and slovenly manner, perhaps not much 
" better than an oran-outang might with a 
" little pains be brought to do." 

" Ludicrous as the opinion may seem, I 
" do not think that an oran-outang husband 
" would be any dishonour to a Hottentot 
" female." 

" Maize, palm-oil, and a little stinking 
" fish, make up the general bill of fare of 
" the prince and the slave." 

" They esteem the ape species as scarcely 
" their inferiors in humanity." 

Their hospitality is the result of self- 
" love ; they entertain strangers only in 
" hopes of extracting some service or profit 
ifom them/' 

" Their 
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" Their corporeal sensations are generally 
** of the grossest frame," <Scc. Sec. Sec. 

Such is Mr. Long's portrait of the negro 
character ; such was the sUite of contempt 
into which the whole race had fallen, in the 
estimation of those who had known them 
chiefly in that condition of wretchedness and 
degradation into which a long continued 
course of slavery had depressed them. Can 
any thing shew more clearly, with what strong 
prejudices against the negro race,, the minds 
not only of low uneducated men, but of a 
AVest Indian, whose authority is great, and 
whose name stands high among his country- 
men, were some years ago at least infected : 
consequently they prove with what spirit and 
temper, even well-informed men, among the 
colonists, entered on the consideration of 
the various questions involved in the large 
and complicated discussion concerning the 
abolition of the Slave Trade. 

But the subject is of the very first import- '^.^^ 

. O . . . ^ lion ot 

ance in another view ; for it is a truth so j"''),"^;'.' 
clear, that it would be a mere waste of time t^nden- 
to prove it in detail — that our estimate of the 
intellectual and moral qualities, of the na- 
tural and acquired tempers and feelings, and 
habits, of any class of our fellow creatures, 
will determine our judgment as to what is 

necessarv 
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necessary to their luippincss, and sliH :y. ;.rc 
a.s to the treatment they may re-asoudbiy 
claim at our hands. Now let it be remem- 
bered, tlie author, whose account of the Afri- 
cans has been just laid before you, \vas the 
very best informed of those on whose views 
and feelings, respecting the Negroes, our op- 
ponents would hare had us entirely rely. 
IVlust not the representations of such w'it- 
nesses against the Negroes be received with 
larire abatement, and ouoht we not to lend 
ourselves to their suggestions with consider- 
able difiidence ? What judgment would they 
be hkelv to form of the consideration to which, 
whether in Africa, on sliip-board, or in the 
West fndies, the negro Slaves were entitled ? 
13 V how scanty a measure would their com- 
forts be dispensed to them ! And when, in an- 
swer to our inquiries, we were assured that 
in these several sllualions, their treatment 
was sujj'n'ienlbj mild and humane, and that 
due attention was paid to their wants and 
feelings, might we not reasonably receive 
these assurances vvitS some reserve, on call- 
ing to nfind that they proceeded from per- 
sons whose estimatii of sufjickncn was drawn 
from their calculations of what was due to 
the wants and feelings, the pleasures, and 
pains of a being littit above the brute crea- 
i^ion ; not, of a Bein<r of talents and passions, 

of 



of anticipations and recollections, of sociid 
and domestic feelings similar to our own ? 

The account niven by the witnesses pro- -^i-'^' 
duced by the Slave Traders, of the natural com.i oi 
and moral qualities of the Negroes, was of 1 he ero d a 
same unfavourable kind, though considerably "^^^ 
less strong in its colouring. 1 should detain 
you too long by stating it in detail. It may 
suflice to mention, in general, that the Afri- 
cans were representetl, in respect to civiliza- 
tion and knowledge, as but very little ad- 
vanced beyond the rudest state of savage 
life. The population was said to be thin, 
their agriculture in ihe lowest state, their only 
manufacture d species of coarse mat or cloth. 
They very rarely used any beasts for draught 
or burthen, they had no public roads; no 
knowledge of letters, or apparent sense of 
their value. But the account of their per- 
sonal qualities was still more melancholy ; 
because it was such as to leave but slender 
hopes of their ever emerging out of this dark 
and barbarous state. The most; respectable 
witnesses produced by the Slave Traders, 
some of whom had resided amonon the Afi i- 
cans many years, and on various parts of the 
coast, declared, that their stupidity, and still 
more their indolence, were so fn-mly roc'ed 
in their nature, us to be absolutely ittvincible; 

and. 
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and, what may perhaps be justly regarded as 
indicative of the worst natural disposition, 
that they were dtficient in domestic and pa- 
rental afFectioiK 

Mr. Bryan Evcn Mr. Bryan Edwards, though in 
a'ccoimt. * common more liberal than other defenders of 
the Slave Trade, gives in his History of the 
West Indies a highly unfavourable account 
of the African character. It ought, how- 
ever, in all fairness, to* be urged in his de- 
fence, that his judgment of the Negroes M^as 
formed under circumstances highly disadvan- 
tageous to them ; being grounded on what 
he had known and heard of them in our West 
India colonies, where their natural character 
must necessarily have derived a deep taint 
from the depraving effects of a long conti- 
nued stale of slavery. To this cause, indeed, 
-he himself very frankly ascribes most of the 
bad qualities which he enumerates. After ex- 
hibiting the different shades of character of 
the vSlaves brought from different parts of 
Africa, he goes on to state, what may be 
deemed the general properties of the Negro 
race, and these are of the most debasing and 
dt'praving kind. They are in general dis- 
trustful and cowardly ; falsehood is one of 
the most prominent features in their cha- 
racter ; they are prone to theft ; sullen, self- 

isht 
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isli, unrelenting ; and while tiie softer virtues 
are seldom found among them, they are so 
sUnk in dissoKiten* and hcentiousness, that 
the attempt to introduce the ceremony of 
iiiarriage among them, would be impracticaMe 
to any good purpose. One of the few plea -ing 
traits in their character is their high venera- 
tion for old age. 

After this melancholy pictUre, it - a relief VarWs 
to the humane mmd, to peruse tiie accoimts tin- ^«- 
of the intellectual and moral dispositions and 
charactef of the Nescroes, which have been 
given by persons who have had far superior 
means of information. Thci chief of them, 
Mr. Parkcj and IMr. Golberry, were also, 
from tlieir connectionsj unfriendly to the 
abolition, and cannot therefore be supposed 
to be tmctured with any of the prejudices 
which may be presumed to bias the minds 
of the avowed advocates of the negro race. 
It would be a grateful task to lay before ycu 
such copious extracts, as would give you a 
full and minute enumeration of the particu- 
lars of the negro character ; but my extracts, 
to do justice to the subject, would almost fill 
a volume. I must therefore refer you to my 
appendix for a brief specmien of them, and 
content myself here with exhibiting the mere 
outlines of the very diflerent portrait which 

p has 
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Lns been iaken of the ^iegroe?, after a more 
fciniiliar <!jk.1 extended bLir\xy of iheir tempers 
and conclucl. 

.]\L\ Parke ienresciili ilie Africans of the 
interior as Daiiiraily sui^erior, holli in their 
intellectual and moral e:u::j\vn];jni.b, to almost 
any other uncivilized nation. lie sjjeaks in: 
high terms of their powerd ot" ingeniui y and 
invention, of their q\fickiie ;s and ehcorful- 
ncsy ; of the value which tliev .set on the 
learnin'; within their re;iclj, and the [)ricc at 
which they are wiilinu; io acquire it for 
}ben>(dves, or then* chiidien; of the skill 
which they display m j-'-iveral arts and rna- 
mdacturc-s. Diil the natural character of 
the Africans ri^es in our estimation, when, 
from considering'- their intellectual, we take a 
fair survey of their moral qualities; of the 
reverence for truth in which the children 
are educated by their mothers, among the 
.Mandingoes, who, let it be observed, consti- 
tute the bulk of the inhabitants in all the 
vast districts of Africa visited by Mr. Parke ; 
of their almost universal benevolence, gen* 
tiencss, and hospitality ; of their courage, 
and, wlien they have any adequate motive to 
prompt them to work, of their industry and 
perseverance ; of their parental and filial 
tenderness, of their social and domestic af- 
5 fectiojij 



lection, of tbo conjugal ildclity of the women, 
combined with grcat chcerfiilnojrs tmd frank- 
ness ; of tlie extraordinary uniacinrient of 
the Negroes to tlvy.v coinilrv and home; in 
«onie cases, of their magnanimilv, of which 
two instances are s?'ivcn, scjircclv inferior to 
any thing which is recorded in Greek or 
Roman story. 

Mr. Gol berry's account of t'ne negro cha- Coibrn;. - 
racter is at least eqnally favor. rci';.le. *' Tlie ohIm. ^.^- 
" Foidahs, lie savs, arc inl-];;o;ci.it and indus- 
" trious, line, strong, brav'.' nu n : i.)ut, froi7.i 
" their iiabilual covnmt rc'.: with ilic iMoors, 
" they are become ^^;iv••! aiui cruel. I'hc 
" Manditigoes are well niforincf', gr.'U:end, 
" and active, and, in their mercantile cha- 
" racier, clever and incicfatigablc. The 

Jaloffs are honest, liosjjiiahie, generons, 
"and faithfid ; their character mild, ajid 
" inclined to aood order ;vnd civiiizilion." 
Besides this accoun!- of particular nations, 
he observes of the Negroes in general, that 
thev have both taste, inireiniitv, and clever- 
ness, and may be reckoned among the most 
favoured people of nature. 'jTiey are, per- 
haps, the most prolific of all the humaii 
species, which is probably owing to the mo- 
deration they in general observe, in their 
habits, regimen, and pleasures. He bears, 

F 2 if 



if possible, a still stronger tc^Liriionv to the 
benevolence, hospitality, frankness-, and ge- 
nerosity of the negro character. The mo- 
thers, says he, are pas.sionately fond of I heir 
e'hldren, and these discover in return great 
filial tenderness, he wonicn are always 
kind aiid attentive. 



Concerning Mr. V; il l '{.v rb 0 1 1: on I 's : i j c o n n !\ 
I \viil here only state, that it corresponds, in 
the great essentials of character, uith the 
re|)reAientations ahTady giveji, though it ba 
perhaps scarcely so fa^oura'jle to tlic negro 
chanictcj*. 



ri' Hot E\en the poor cnlumniafed Hottentots, 
liu.u.d. who were long regarded as among the lowest 
in the scale of bring, liave at length I'ound 
n?s})eciable -and able ad\ocates. Aniong the 
many iiood quahlics which the Hottentot 
possesse/, tlnvre is one, says IVIr. Barrow, of 
v.hich he is master in an eminent deorce, a 
ri'jid adherence to truLb : lie niav be considered 
also as exempt iVoni sluahng. Sir James 
Craig, when lie commanded' at the Cape, 
aHeiijpted to form an African corps, in defi- 
ance of the most confidc'nt prediction of 
tlu' colonists, whose preje.dices ngainst the 
■ ! : ' • ' •t rc scarcely less stronsj than 

h^" ' : ; i uag hiiiiseii^ " We were told,'' 

says 



says" Sir James, " that their propensity to 
" (h'unkenness was so great, ^ve should never 
" be able to reduce them to order or disci- 
" pline ; and that the habit of roving was 
" so rooted in their disposition, we must 
" e'ipect the whole corps would desert, the 
" moment they had received their clothing." 
35oth these charges were confuted by expe- 
rience. Sir James goes on to remark, " Never 
" were people more contented or more grate- 
" ful for the treatment they now receive. We 
" have upwards of three hundred, who have 
*' been with us nine months. It is therefore 
" with the opportunity^ of knowing them well, 
" that I venture to pronounce them an intei- 
" liuent race of men. All who bear arms 
" exercise well, and understand, imn^^diately 
" and perfectly, whsttever they are taught to 
" perform. iSIany of them speak English 
" tolerably well. Of all the qualities that 
" can be ascribed to a Hottentot, it will little 
" be expected I should expatiate upon their 
" cleanliness ; and yet it is certain, that at 
this moment our Hottentot parade would 
" not suffer in a comparison with that of some 
" of our regular regiments. They arc now 
" likewise cleanly in their persons ; the prac- 
" tice of smearing themselves with grease 
" being entirely left off. I have frequently 
" observed them washing themselves in a 

F 3 " ri\-ulel. 
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" rivulet, where tliey eoiikl have in view no 
** oilier object hut cleanliiu'.-s/' 'Vh^ poor 
Bo.sie,sinan ] lolieiiiols are also slated as a 
ciocile, trnctLilhc people, oi" iFinucent manners, 
anci beyoDci expression, ^ralelal lo their bene- 
liietor.^. 

(' n.,,Mrt. Some later travellers i't orn the Cane of Good 
■r^n.-r.^d jlope, a;id in the ,'<er\ >.;e ol (jovernmejil, have 
inu^v-. pL'.ielrated into the heart oi -ilrica to a great 
depth, but short of I he re.i>,ion in which tlie 
Slave Trade prevails, and ihe account which, 
both from their ovrn knowledge and from the 
rcprer.iental.ions of others, tliey gi\e of the 
nalives, is still of the same encouraiiinir kind. 

i\fter these accounts-^ you will not be sur- 
prized lo hear, that tlie representations given 
of ti!o .iliVicaiis by the naval ofilcers, and the 
men of science before alluded to, were highly 
favourable. One witness spoke of the acute- 
ness of their perceptions; another, of the ex- 
tent of their memory ; a third, of their genius 
lor commerce ; others, of their good work- 
maiisliip in gold, iron, and leather ; the pe- 
culiarly excellent texture of their cloth, and 
the beautiful and indelible tincture of their 
dyes. It was acknowledged that they sup- 
pijcd the shi[)s with many articles of pro- 
vision J with wood, and w^ater, and other ne- 
cessaries. 
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cessaries. Some spoke in high terms oi' their 
peaceable disposition ; nil of their eb.eerfulness 
and enuncnl; hospitaUty. 

I have been the more ctiffuse on this tonic, 
becauj^e, thoudi our commercial connection 
\vith Africa be of so old a date, we have 
scarcely, till of hite years, had anv antlientis 
account of tlie interior. Jn a region so -^ast, 
there must be a iireat variety of nations, and 
very different accounts may be adduced of 
particular countries ; accounts not always, 
however, of a very authentic kind. ]->ut it is 
highly encouraging, and it is more tluin 
enough to rescue* the African race from the 
unjust and general stigma which has been 
cast on it, to know, that later tnivellers who 
have visited the interior, in parts widely 
distant from eacli other, have made sucli 
pleasing reports of the intelligence, tcm[)ers 
and dispositions, habits, and manners of the 
natives of this vast continent. 

But, notwithstanding^; all which has been \fiica 



here adduced in favour of the negro cha- civih.rd.. 



Argument 



ractcr, 1 am aware that there exists, not un- 
commonly, in the minds even of men of under- '^"'"^'"'t^. 

v' ' fuel cm-i 

Standing and candour, a strong prejudice 
agahist the African Negroes, on the ground 
of their never having advanced to any consi- 
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dcvable state of civilization and knowledge, ir> 
any period of the world. Let me be permitted, 
in the first place, to consider that positioa 
more particularly. They were always, it 
alleged, to a considerable degree barbarops^. 
Still more, in the remotest times to which pur 
accounts extend, slavf,ry, and evjgn a Slave 
Trade, huve been found to prevail in Africa. 
Hence a presumption ij'ises, that her inhabi- 
tants are incapable of civilization, and that 
Africa cannot much complain of a prac- 
tice which has become so congenial to her, 
and which seems to arise, not from European 
avarice, or cruelty, but rather from the geniu? 
and dispositions of her people, or from some 
incorrigible vice in her system of laws, insti- 
tutions, and manners. 

That Africa, which contains nearly a third 
of the habitable globe, should never at any 
p-^.riod have been reclaimed from a state of 
comparative barbiirism, is, indeed, on the 
i'ivst view, a strange phenomenon. But with- 
out stopping to comment on the precision of 
that reasoning, vvhich, on this ground, should 
*^rgue that it is justifiable for the European 
nations to make Africa the scene, and her 
sons the objects of the Slave Trade, we may 
confidently atlirm, that a consideri\te review 
of the history, origin, and progress of civili- 
zation 
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nation and the arts, in all ages and countries, 
will not only explain the difficulty, but will 
give us good grounds for believinj^, that, rea^- 
soning from experience, the interior of Africa 
is full as much civilized as any other race of 
men would have been, if placed in the same 
gitijation« 

How is it that civilization and the arts gfrow 
mp in any country t The rei9;n of law and of 
civii order must be first established. From 
law, says a writer of acute discernment and 
great historical research, from law arises se- 
curity ; from security, curiosity ; from curio- 
sity, knowledge. As property is accumulated, 
industry is excited, a taste for new gratifica- 
tions is formed, comforts of all kinds multiply, 
and the arts and sciences naturally spring up 
and flourish in a soil and climate thus pre- 
pared for their reception. Yet, even under 
these circumstances, the progress of the arts 
and sciences would probably be extremely 
slow, if a nation were not to import the im- 
provements of former times and other coun- 
tries. And we are well warranted, by the 
experience of all ages, in laying it down as 
an incontrovertible position — that the arts 
and sciences, knowledge, and civilization, have 
never yet been found to be tlie native growth 
of any country ; but that they have ever been 

communicated 
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coramiinicated iVoni oiic nation to another, 
from the more to the less civihzecl. Now, 
whence was Africa to receive these vuluablc 
presents ? 

Let us summarily and brielly trace the 
actual progress of human civilization from the 
very earliest times. We learn from the Holy 
Scriptures, and the researches of the ablest 
antiquaries strongly confirm the supposition, 
that ]\lesopotamia was the original seat of the 
human race. We know not to what extent the 
globe had been civilized before the Flood ; but 
tlio single laniily which survived that event, 
uibiihitcd the san^e or an adjacent part of 
.■\sia. About a ce ntury afterwards, happened 
?ho dispersion of nations, and confusion of 
iongucs ; when ihffercnt races of men, liivo 
.streams from one connnon fountain, diverged 
m various directions to people the whole earth. 
Without going into minute, and therefore 
difficult, inquiries, we know that Assj'ria and 
Ijgypt were the first nations which attained 
to iVAY crcal heip'hts of social imnrovemcnt, 
ixibyion, the caj)ila] of .issyria, was built 
about 150 years after the Hood, and the 
Assyrian empire is biipposed to have soon 
alter risen to a high degree of splendour. 
The neighbouring proviiice of Egypt, from 
the mikiness of its climate, and its singular 

fcrlilii v_. 



ferullty, nnlurally ultvacLcfl inbubllants, wlio, 
pf course, ) ■ -jlI- he along uith them ihe tivhs 
of their native land. Jt is repvcs.entetl by tho 
Mosaic writings to have l)een, about 450 
years alter the flood, a iiourishinp:^ i\nd well 
rej^ulated hiiiiKlom ; and ail iiistorv testiik's 
that it was one of the earliest scntti of the 
^rt,s and sciences. 

]Next to these come the Plurnicinns, a co- 
lony from l^igypt, situated on the coasfs 
of Syria, whose advance's towards reiinement 
appear to have been great, and commercial 
opulence considerable. They gradually made 
settlements in the islands and on the shores 
of the Mediterranean. ]^y ihcm. the fu'st 
rudiments of ci\ ilizalion, above tdl, the art 
of alpliabetie:}] u riling, were conveyed to 
Greece, tlie varicnis mhabilants of winch 
wxM'e then in a far ruder state than most 
of the AiVican nalions in the present day. 
Thev are said to liave been cannibals, and 
to have been ignorant even of the use of 
fire. Indeed, their barbarous state, had it 
not been proved by positiv<i lestimony, might 
have been almost inferred, from the single 
circumstance, of their aosigningdivinc honours 
to him who reclaimed them Irom living on;- 
acorns and otiicr spontaneous fruits of the 
earth, and taught them to cultivate the 

srround 
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ground for corn. G recce, as is justly observed 
hy Mr. Hume, was in a situation the most 
favourable of all others to improvements of 
every kind, especially in the arts and sciences, 
ifc was divided into a number of little inde- 
pendent commnniticR, connected by com- 
merce and policy, and exciting each other by 
mutual competition to those heights of ex- 
cellence to which they at length attained, and 
which, in the arts of painting, sculpture, ar- 
chitecture, poetry, and oratory, have perhaps 
never since been reached by any other nation. 
About 150 years before Christ, Greece was 
subdued bv the llornans, who thence derived 
tl.icir civilization and knowledge. By the 
extension of the Roman arms over almost the 
v> hole of Europe, the seeds of civilization were 
first sown in our northern regions, till then 
immersed in darkness and barbarism ; and 
they sprung up and flourished during the 
order and security which, previous to the ir- 
ruption of the northern swarms, prevailed for 
some centuries througjjjout the Roman empire, 

iSiicli was the state of Erurooe, 

* 

In Asia also, the progress of the Roman 
arms was considerable, and their empire ex- 
tensive: there were, besides, other great and 
]»opulous nations, which, from their connec- 
tion with the earliest scats of civilization, had 

attained 
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altained to various degrees of social refine- 
ment. But of Africa, those parts alone which 
border on the Mediterranean Sea had been 
settled by colonies from any civilized nation. 
This will not appear extraordinary, if we con- 
sider the geographical circumstances of that 
quarter of the globe, and, still more, the low 
slate of navigation among the ancients. Their 
knowledge of navigation was so imperfect, 
that they scarcely ever ventured out of sight 
of land ; and the account of the Plioinicians 
having penetrated into the ocean, and having 
found a v»'ay into the East Indies by the Cape 
of Good Hope, although there now seems 
reason to believe its truth, wns in general 
regarded a* bearing on it's very face it's own 
contradiction. The Romans had therefore 
no access by the ocean to the interior of 
Africa ; and it was separated from the pro- 
vinces bordering on the Mediterranean by 
an ini.mense sea of sandy desert, near nine 
hunch'ed miles from north to south, and twice 
that extent from east to west, beyond which, 
though a few adventurous parties might ven- 
ture to penetrate, there was nothing of the 
established regularity and order of a Roman 
province. The very tales which were told 
of the inhabitants of these districts, suffici* 
ently denote the imperfect acquaintance and 
limited intercourse which subsisted with them. 

Ilitlierto, 



Hitherlo, tlion, how or whence was civi-* 
lization to fhid ils way huo ihe iiilcrior of 
Africa ? 

Next, tlie Northern nalion.s, who, seekin<»- 
for a tnoro g(?niiil chmate aiui a more fertile 
soil, in tiio fifiG.^t provinctvs of both the 
eastern and western enipiro, overran the 
civilizeMl world in the hfih century after 
Ciirist, were under no teniptatioris to extent! 
their settlements beyond tliose natural bar- 
riers which Irad formed the boundaries of 
ti.f !■ 'inan eoiicricsts. Vwiile the coasts of 
tiie rJediterranean therefore were throuph- 
out ravaiiiii and colonized, the interior of 
iMrica was still neglected. 

At length the all-conquering follow'?rs of 
Mahomet issued forth, and, after desolating 
the fine African provinces which w ere subject 
lo 'ixonK^j some of their adventurous bands 
seem to have penetrated in various quar-^ 
ters into the interior, and, occupying the 
banks :..f one of tiie fmesfc rivers, to have 
phinted theuLseivcs, in greater or less num- 
bers, beyond tiie immense desert vvhich 
forms the northern boundary of interior 
Africa,. ]3iit it sliouid be remembered, that 
Vvbile the T\]ah.ometans, who overran tl^e 
various provinces of both the eastern and 

western 



♦.voslern empires, bccMnic rivilized bv th* 
ibitions thvy subdacd, ns Home, liutl ln'j n 
before hy her conquest of (Greece, so Cii.d 
lliey sooii uUliuumI to a <:re['t (.}(\^n,>e of 
knowledge and relinemeiil ; llie I rib; - \vli;<-ii 
piiiHlcd themselves in Africa, iiiidin!;' onij' 
nations as illiterate and as uiiixjli.-hud as 
themselves, retained ail their oriLiinal Ijar- 
barism ; while their ferocious tempers and 
habits, and their intolerant tenets, led theru 
to keep down their negro subjects in a slate 
of grievous subjection, and j)reventcd that 
secure enjoyment of person and properly 
w hich prompts men to industry, hy securing 
to them the eajovment and use of what 
they liave acquired, and is indispensably 
necessary for enabling the mind to exercise 
its powers with I'reedom. Here, perhap.s 
however, llie iirst faint beams of knowledge 
and civilization shot into the darkness of 
the negro nations ; and it is remarkable, 
that, barbarous -as were the first Tvlahometan 
settlers of interior Africn, and liostile to all 
iu>pro\ cment as is the irenius of ISIahomctan- 
i;^in, yet such is the efiect of any regular 
government, thai in those di-^tricls in which 
the ^ijihonietans eillior possess tlic enlirego- 
vernnient, or a vei'vconsidcraljlr iinhiencc over 
it, there were niaav cenLurit-s aa'O .S'ii'eat and 
populous cities, ]);'ovij}ees not ill (^ultivaLcd, 

and 
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anil a considerable degree of sociail ordei* 
and civilizcition* 

It may therefore be boldly afnrmed, that 
the interior, to which may be adfled the 
western coast of Africa to the soijth of the 
great desert, never enjoyed any of that in- 
tercourse with more pohshed nations, with- 
out which no nation on earth is known ever 
to have attained to any high dogrce of civi- 
lization ; and that, contemptuously us we 
and the other civihzed nations of Europe no^v 
speak of the Africans, had we been left in their 
situation, we should probably have been not 
more civilized thaij themselves. 

Let the case be put, that th^ interior of 
Africa liad been made by the Almighty the 
cradle of the world— that issuing thence, in- 
stead of from the north-western part of Asia, 
the several streams of nations had pervaded 
and settled the whole of that extensive con- 
tiaent^that the hanks of the Niger, not less 
fertile than those of the Euphrates or the 
Nile, had been the seat of the first great 
empire — that the kingdoms of Tombuctoo 
and Houssa had been the Assyria and Egypt 
cf Africa, ant] that the a»'ts and sciences had 
been communicated to a cluster of little inde- 
pendent states, and, under the same favour- 
able 



"able circnmstances, \vdd ])oen carried to the 
;iaino liciolils ol e\ci."]k'.nc(? ils Lbat wbich ihev 
atlaincd in liAiropean Ci recce — that tlic-ie iuid 
been ho\\(,>ver in then' turn swaliowed up, 
toirether with the; whole oi lluit vast continent, 
by tlie arms o(' a sinide nation, the ilomans 
of Africa, under the slielter of whose cstLV- 
blished dominion the various nations throniih- 
out that ,spaciou« extent, enjoyin<]5 the bless- 
ings of civil order and security, the natural 
consequence had followed, that in every quar- 
ter the arts and sciences had sprung up and 
iiourished — TUight notour northern countries 
have been then in the same slate of compa- 
rative barbarism in which Africa now lies? 
3vlight not some xVfrican philosopher, proud of 
his superior accomj.>lishments, have made it a 
question, whether those wretched whites, the 
verv outcasts of nature, \vho vere banislx.'d 
to the cold regions of the north, were capable 
of civilization ? .And thus, migiit not a Siave 
Trade in Europeans, aye, in Britons, have 
then been justifi'^d by tliose sable reasoners, 
on precisely the same grounds as tliose on 
which the AiVican Slave Trade is now sup- 
ported ? 

However the last su.ppositiou may mor- 
tilV our nride, it will appear less monstrous 
to thot^e who recollect, that not only in 

Q ancient 
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SQcicnt times tbe wisest among the Greeks 
considered the barbarians, includins; all the 
rnbabitants of our quarter of the earth, as 
expressly intended by nature to be their 
slaves ; not only that the Romans regularly 
sold into slavery all the captives whom tliey 
took in tbe wars, by which on all sides they 
gradually extended their empire till it was 
almost commensurate with the then known 
world; but that our own island. long furnished 
it's share towards, the supply of the Roman 
market. Even at a later period of our historjv 
we Englishmen have been the subjects of a 
Slave Trade, for which it is remarkable that 
the city of Bristol* was the grand emporium. 
That ancient city has now, 1 trust for the last 
time, retired from that guilty commerce. 

In fact we know from history, that the great 
principle, of the demand producing the supply, 
lias been amply verified in this instance, and 
that when countries in which slavery has been 
tolerated, have been sufficientlv affluent to 
purchase Slaves, the Slaves have been caught 
itnd brought, like other wild animals, from 
the less civilized regions of the earth, where 
tlie inhabitants were less secure a2;ainst fo~ 

The account givtn of this Slavt^-trade by an almo- t 
4^untemporary historian, will be found in the Appendix, 
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reign iilvaders, or against internal violence. 
Usui not our island therefore been conquered 
hy the Romans, who lodged in the soil the 
seeds of civihzation which sprung up after- 
Wards, when circun)Stances favoured their 
growth; and had the neighbouring provinces 
Cn the continent, from which otherwise the 
rays of knowledge might have enlightened us, 
remained also unsubdued; what reason is 
there to suppose that we, any more than the 
inhabitants of any other savage country, 
should now^ be a civilized nation ? than, for 
instance, the whole continent of America be - 
fore it was settled by Europeans ? than the 
islands in the Pacific Ocean to this day ? 

But it may be even atlirmed, that the Afri- 
cans, without the advantages to be derived 
from an intercourse vvith polished nations, 
liave made greater advancements towards 
civihzation than perhaps any other uncivilized 
people on earth. Nor is this the state of those 
nations only, which, from their having received 
some tincture of the Mussulman tenets, may 
he supposed to have owed their improvement 
to their IVlahometan invaders, but in a consi- 
derable degree in those countries also where 
there are no traces whatever of any such co«* 
nection. 
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-liOl us appeal Lo experience. In what 
r-lalo wa-j Dfilain hcrseii', wlien first vi.siled 
!)V the ivonr.r.is ? .More barbarous than many 
of llic xAtVican kingdoms in tlie present day. 
Look to the aboriginal inhabitants of both 
the northern and .soulliern continents of the 
3iew world, borh when America was first dis" 
rovered, and at the present day, with the ex~ 
eepiion, perhaps, of only the kingdom of 
]\Iexico. Look to New llolland, a tract of 
country as great as all I''uroj)e ; look to iVIa- 
dagascarj to Borneo, to Sumatra, to the other 
islands in the Indian seasj or to those of the 
Pacific Ocean. Are ])ot the Africans far more 
civilized than any of thcoc ? The fact is unde- 
niahlc. L)stead of a miserable race of wretched 
savao'cs, thinly scattered over countries of im- 

V.J * v' 

mense extent; destitute ulmost of every arl: 
rmd manutacture (this is the condition of the 
greater part of the n:\lioriS above specified), 
w<c. find the Africans, in th(^ iiiterior, in the 
s'ale of society which lias l.et n found, from 
hi'i;ory, next to precede ih'^ iVill enjoyment 
of all ciui and ^^cial blesM.jugr, ; the inhabi- 
tants of cities and of the country nmtualK^ 
contribuiing towards each others' su'pport;. 
p(jliticai and civil n:;^hts re;"oguized bodi by 
law aiid [)r<ictice ; iuuurai <idvan{'iges dis- 
cerned, and" turned to ai-eount ; both agncuJ- 
lure, and, still more, n-anukictures, earned to 



a lolorablc stale of improvement : the popula- 
tion in sonic "•ouiUrie.s very considerable ; and 
a .stron;;- si-nsc of llie valu<? of knowledge, and 
an eanii'si rlcsiri,' oro])tainmLr it. How o;reat 
is U\(i u]'(.)^svc3:^ wlncli !:lie jViVica.;;^ have made., 
conipa/cd v.ith tlie scantv advantuiios tliev 
coiilii dcri\e ("roni the:r barbarous Mtihonietaii 
invaci.. r.s ! 

V.[\l it Iras been tlie peculiar misery of 
AiVieti, thaUiations, alr<'a(]y the most ci\ ilize.'b 
InKiiii:;' b.er in the slalc; v.liich ba ^ l)een de™ 
5(:rii>e'i,. instead i-T prodneniL!; any such eUccts 
a.s ;e :,':[■. I.ui hoped for iVom a commercial con- 
n-'.; A i/ctween a Ir.ss and a more civilized 
p( a>le ; instead of imparting to the iormer 
tlu; st.ii.crior kno\vled,(>e and improvements of 
the iL'J. if r; instead of awakening the dormant 
povvcis of the human mind, of calling forth 
new exertions of industry, and thus leading 
to a constant pro^^ression of new wants, de- 
si n.-s, ajid rasti .s : to tliQ acpiisirion of pro- 
perty, to the acqnisition of capital, to the 
niidiij iieal io?! of comforts, and, by the more 
funi esf-;-ihli.>hmeiit of law and order, to that 
vsecnrity aiid (iiiii.t- in vvbicii knowledge and 
the ari'-: i;;irnra!iv grow up and Hourish : in- 
si.-ad ofai) t!ie:^e eliects ; it has been the sad 
li'ie of /ifiica, that when sbe did enter into 
an intercourse with polished nations, it was 
;aM iotv-rcource of i:ucii a nature, as, instead ot 
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polishing and improving, lias tended not 
merely to retard her natural progress, but to 
deprave and darken, and, if tiuch a new terna 
might be used where unhappily the novelty 
of the occurrence compels us to resort to one, 
to barbarize her wretched inhabitanl:^. 

And now we are prepared both to admit 
and to understand a fact, which, though 
found to take place universally in Africa, is 
contrary to all former experience. In re-^ 
viewing the moral history of man, and con* 
templating his progress from ignorance and 
barbarism, to the knowledge and comforts 
of a state of social refinement, it has been 
almost invariably found, liiat the sea coasts 
and the banks of naviirable rivers, those 
districts which from their situation had most 
intercourse with more polished nations, have 
been the earliest ci\ilized. In them, civil 
order, and social improvement, agriculture, 
industry, and at length the ?^rts and sciences, 
liave first flourished, and they have by de- 
grees extended themselves into more inland 
regions. But the very reverse is the case in 
Africa. There, the countries on the coast 
are in a state of utter ignorance and bar- 
barism, vdjich also are always found to be 
the greatest where the intercourse with the 
Europeans has been the longest and most 

intimulc 
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intimate ; — wliile the interior countries, 
where not the face of a white man was ever 
seen, are far more advanced in the comforts 
and improvements of social life. 

This is so extraordinary a phenomenoHv, 
and it points out so clt;a.rly the pernicious 
cRects of the Slave Trade on the prosperity 
of Africa, that it deserves the most serious 
attention. However extraordinary the stateo 
ment may appear, it is confirmed by the un- 
varying testimony of all African travellers. 
Such is the result of the experience of Mr. 
Parke, who penetrated deep into Africa in one 
part ; such is that of Mr. Winterbottom, who 
travelled about 200 miles inland in another : 
and tlie same extraordinary fact has since 
received a most striking confirmation, in the 
accounts, before recited, of tiie Booshuana 
and Baroloo nations. 

Surely more than enough has been stated, 
to shew how far the present state of Africa 
is from furnishing any just grounds for be- 
lieving thai the Africans are incapable of 
civilization. Our only cause for wonder is, 
not that on the coast, where all is anarchy 
and insecurity, the inhabitants should have 
gradually declined from the state of civiliza- 
,tuon to which they had attained, and should 

G 4 hav-e 
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hare at length sunk into a state of profound 
ignorance and barbarism ; for thej have lon^; 
been in circumstances which have l>een ever 
found utterly incompatible with the rise and 
progress of civihzatioii and knowledge ; the 
more just subject of astonishment is, that 
the kingdoms in the interior should still he 
found in a condition of so much civil order 
and improvement, in spite of the pernicious 
effects of the Slave Trade on their moral and 
social state. But, through the gracious or- 
dination of Heaven, tlie political, like the 
natural body, can exist under severe and 
harrassinii disorders, i hey may material Iv 
injure its health and comfort, and yet not 
Utterly destroy it. Thus the c ils which the 
interior countries suffer iVom the Slave Trade, 
are great and many ; Ijut then* effects are 
not, as they commonly are on the coast, such 
as to break u() the very foundations of so- 
cietv, and destroy the coliesion of its ele- 
mentary parts. In the interior, the Slave 
Trade exercises powers of destruction which 
justly entitle it to the cliaractcr of One of 
the greatest scourges of the human race. 
But it is on the coast tliat it reaches its full 
dimensions, and attains to tlie highest point 
of its detestable pro-eminence. 

But if the foregoing remarks prove plainly 

that 



that our Slave dealers have no just grounds 
for arguinL'^ iVom I lie present uncivilized state 
of the coast, that it Is incapable of civihza- 
tion; surely ^ve cannot but be astonished at 
the iinished assurance, as well as the con- 
summate injusiice and cruelly, with which 
they would cliariie ou the natural constilu- 
tion and character of the natives of Africa, 
that very barbarism of which thev themselves 
are the authors ; and not only so, but which, 
after having produced it, they urge on us as 
a })lea for continuing that wretched land 
uudcr the same uruadful interdict, not only 
from all the comforts of the civilized state, 
but from all the cliarities of life ; from all 
\ irtue and all happiness ; sealing her up for 
ever in bondage, ignorance, and blood. 

You have been detained, 1 fear, far too 
long before this melancholy picture ; and yet 
I am almost ashamed of apologizing for pro- 
lixity, when I consider what " a world of 
woes" it is which 1 have been exhibiting to 
your view. 

When men began to question the sound- f^^^^^^^.^^^ 
ness of that loo-ic, which p-ronnded the right pomentthat 
to carrv off the natives of xVfrica into slavery, were at 

J . . home m a 

on their state of barbarism and ignorance ; wo,se state 

, 1 L I. of slavery. 

and still morCs when it was retorted, that, 

even 
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erven granting the premises, that the AtVicniTS 
were thus dark and savage ; the conclusion of 
a Christian reasoner ought nalurally to be, 
that it was the duty of more favoiu'ed nations 
to clvihze and enlighten, nol to opp'ess aiid 
enslave, thein ; another set ot' arguments 
was brought forth ; that two-thirds, or per- 
haps three-fourths, of the Africans were 
Slaves in their own country ; and not only 
so, but that partly from the cruel and bloody 
j?upcrstitions, partly from the political despo- 
tism common in Africa, their state was so 
wretched at home, (the very worst West 
Indian slaveryjas Mr. Edwards aflirms, being 
iniinitely preferable to the very best in 
Africa) that, independently on any motives 
of interest, humanity alone would prompt us 
to transport them from such a condition of 
misery and degradation, to the comparative 
Tr.easspr- l^arudisc of NVcst Indian servitude. To all 

f.nn an- , . 

fwcrcfi and this thc rcplv was obvious, that we had no 
right to make men happy agamst their will ; 
and tliat whatever effect such an argument 
might have had on us, if urged frorn African 
lips, yet that it came before us in a very 
suspicious shapCy when proceeding from those 
of a West Indian, liut since all the above 
allegations, however unsatisfactory on grounds 
of justice, must be acknowledged to have 
some place in determining tke practical 

effect 
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eiTect of the Slave Trade, on the happiness 
of the Africans themselves ; it may not, be 

ft/ 

improper to observe, that these assertions 
also are utterly disproved by Mr. Farke, and 
by other recent travellers, no less than by 
the witnesses produced by the Aholitionists. 

The slavery of Africa appeared, in truth, to Africau 
be a species ot teudal or rather of patriarchal s^*^'^- 
vassalage. Th?. Slaves could not be sold by 
their masters but for crimes ; not without 
the form of a trial, nor. in several parts, even 
without the verdict of a jury. They were 
described as sittinj^ with their masters, like 
members of the same family, in primitive 
.simplicity and comfort. " In all the laborious 
" occupations which Mr. Pjirke describes, both 

agricultural and manufacturing, the Master 
" and the Slave work together without any 
" distinction of superiority." It appears also, 
from a passage in Parke, that Master and 
Slave stand towards each other in a parental 
and fiUal relation : " Have I not served 
44 you — " said an African, who had served 
Parke in the capacity of a domestic Slave, 
" Have 1 not served you as if you had been 
" to me a father and a master?" indeed it 
was the more ill-advised to make any com- 
parison between the slavery of Africa and of 
the West Indies, because even the witnesses of 

our 



our opponents give much the same account of 
the couditioii of the African Slaves. 

These remarks oujiht ever to be borne irs 
mind in all our considerations and reasoningn 
^•onccrninii: the s'.ace of .societ-v in Africij, 
They are sometimes, iiowevcr, forgotten \)Y 
the very writers themselves hv whom xhcv 
have been made. Oar opponent,-s have 
availed themselves of the ambi:j;t!itics of 
language; and the state of the.>e domestic 
Slaves, who are styled the bulk of the .African 
population, is spoken of in terms ijppllcal)]<; 
only to the condition of those wretched 
beings who are destined for the Slave-market, 
and who are waiting in fetters for a pur- 
chaser, llie existence of this milder specie.v 
of vassalage may even facilitate the con][)letii 
<:ivihzation of the nn'>ro nations, hv lia\iii " 
familiarized their minds to the gradations of 
rank, and by having accnslon^.ed them to 
submit to the restraints of social lile, ;nui to 
be controlled by the authority of h iw a nd 
custom. 
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Much use was likewise attempted to be 
made of the cruellies of some of the African 
monarchs, an.d especially of a certain king 
of Dahomy. " it was merry to the poor 
jS'cgroes to rescue them from such barbari- 

ties. 
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ties." But the argument was only a proof 
of the wretched straits to wiiich our oppo- 
nents must he rechiced. when thoy called in 
the aid of such an auxiliary. Yet was this 
argument urged with a gra\e face hy men 
of education and intelligence; and it may 
therefore deserve a serious, tli.ouii;h a brief 
answer. It is probably true that the king- 
dom of Dithoniy ha(! the misfortune to be 
governed by a crj'.el lyrant. ilU invasioit 
of the neiiihbourino- kiuirdom of W iiidah, was 
attended with a dreadi\d slaughter; and it 
inav be fact, that, like a celebrated oriental 
conqueror, Nadir Shad, he thatched his pa- 
lace \\ith the heads of Ins prisoners. His 
cruelties, and still more those of the Daho- 
man monurchs in general, must however 
have been excessively exaggerated, since 
^!r. De\tty nes. wiiose personal knowledge of 
Dahomv vvas i«rejiter than that of any other 
person, and who, though not favourably in- 
clined to our cause, delivered his evidence 
with greiit frankness and candour, declared 
that the Dahornuns were a very happy people. 
But, not to insist on the unfairness of at- 
tempting to justify the Slave Trade in gene- 
ral, by the cruelties said to be practised in 
one particular district, which constitutes not 
perhaps a fiftieth part of the region from 
"Ahicii the Slaves are supplied ; not to uvge, 

moreover, 
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moreover, that, but for the Slave Trade, [his 
whole system of superstition would prohably 
have been ere now at an end ; the cruelties 
of the Dahoman court are the effect of the 
native superstitions, and it therefore seems 
very doubtful, whether or not the Slave 
Trade lessens the numberof the victims: while, 
as the very witness, who dwelt most strongly 
on this argument, himself allowed ; it leaves 
their place, by having taken off the convicts 
who would otherwise have been sacrificed, to 
be supplied by innocent individuals. }jut, 
whit will you say, when you hear that, as 
Atkins * informs us, the cruelties practised 
in the invasion of Whidah were committed 
by him in a war undertaken with a view of 
punishing the adjacent nation, for having 
stolen away some of his subjects, for the 
purpose of selling them for Slaves ? Thus, it 
appears, that to the Slave Trade itself is 
fairly to be imputed this greatest of all 
recorded instances of the cruelties of an 
African warfare, that very instance on which 
our opponents have relied. 

* Atkins was a surgeon in the lloyal Navy, ^vlio 
visited all the British Settlements in Africa, Aviih 
the Swallow and \Vejmonlii men of war, in ij2i ; and 
•whose account is the more to be credited, from his being 
a disinterested witness, whose testimony also was given 
before the justice or humanity of the Slave Trade 
had been called in question. 



J-^uC an arc'i^ment for the continuance of TiieSinrer 
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the Slave Trade has been e;rounued on the tiu^cousi 
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massacre, which would otherwise take place, ^^f">iJ ''^^ 
<jf the Slaves which had hecn brought down iiMi^coi 
to the coast for sale. This- slaughter, how- 
ever, even grandng it to be well founded, 
ought, in all fairness, to be charged to the 
account of the Slave Trade, which had cre- 
ated the demand for these wretched victims. 
At any rate it would only happen once ; for 
the Slave hunters would cease to catch and 
bring down for sale this species of game, when 
it was known there could no longer be any 
demand for it. l>ut in truth, as the suppo- 
sition is utterly contrary to common sense, 
.so it is abundantly contradicted l)y experi- Tiiea*5e> 
ence; for it clearly appears from Mr. Parke, tu-ciycot> 
as wen a,s h'oni the te&timony ot other wit- h<'ppc- 
neses, that Slaves, when brought down to the Umim.^** 
coast for sale, are set to work for their own 
maintenance, or for their master's emolument, 
either when there is no demand for them, or 
when the price offered for them is deemed 
inadequate to their value. It further appears 
that, even at this time, " It sometimes hap- 
pens, when no ships are on the coast, that 
a humane and considerate master incorpo- 
" rates his purcl'ased Slaves among his donie- 
sties ; and their ollspiing, at least, if net 

tke- 
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" the parents, become entitled to all the prn 
" vileges of the native class."* 

On the middle passage but little shall be 
said ; but we must not pass from Africa to 
the West Indies, without some few observa- 
tions. 

Vvhen the public attention was first called 
to this branch of the subject, it was ailciied, 
and with considerable piaasi')ility, that self- 
interest alone would be a suflicient security 

v' 

against abuses ; for not only was the owner of 
the Slave shin interested in haviu"; the Slaves 
brought to the port of sale in the best possible 
condition ; but the master, oilicers, and sur- 
geons of the ships luid all a .similar interest, 
tlieir profits heing made to depend, in a con- 
siderable degree, on the average value of the 
cargo, 'io this argument from self-interest, 
it must be confessed, that more weight was 
justiy duo in this part of the case, than in 
any other ; hecause the interest was nearer, 
and more direct, and was not counteracted 

* See Parke, p. 26. 200. -ijC). So LicnUcnfint 

Matthews (an Opponents' witncL^s, Privy Council Re- 
port p. 27.) says, " The Slaves lluiL are purchased bc- 

fore the rainy season commences are empjoyecl upon 

their planlation i, and arc sold to the Europeans, and 
" somctiuies anK)ng theiuscives, from one master to 

another, aflcr the rice is piaulcd." 
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by any interest of an opposite nature ; yet 
even here it was proved but too decisively, 
that, as in other cases, nature was too hard 
for reason, the passions too powerful for inte- 
rest. The habit of viewing, and treating 
these wretched beings as mere articles of mer- 
chandize, had so blinded the judgment, and 
hardened the heart, as to produce a course 
of treatment highly injurious to the interest 
of the owners and officers of Slave ships, and 
at the same time abounding in almost every 
circumstance that could aggravate the mi- 
series of the Slaves. AVhen the condition thei e- 
fore and treatment of the Negroes on ship- 
board were first laid open, the indignation 
of the House of Commons was excited so 
strongly, that though the Session of Parlia- 
ment had nearlj^ closed, a Bill was immedi- 
ately brought in and passed, with a view to 
mitigate their sufterings, during even the short 
period for which, it was then conceived? th« 
existence of the Slave Trade could be tole- 
rated. Human ingenuity had almost been 
exhausted in contriving expedients for crowd- 
ing the greatest possible number of bodies 
into a given space; and when the small- 
pox, the flux, or any other epidemic, broke 
out among them, the scene was horrible be- 
yond description. Even where there was no 
such peculiar aggravation, the sutForings of the 
poor wretches were such as exhausted ail 
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powers of descriptioH. Accordingly, the 
average mortality on board the Slave ships 
was very considerable. Often, during a voy- 
age of a few weeks, so many perished, that 
if in any country the same rate of mortality 
should prevail, the whole population would 
be swept away in a single year. The sur- 
vivors also were landed in such a diseased 
state, that four and a half per cent, of the 
whole number imported were estimated to die 
in the short interval between the arrival of the 
ship and the sale of the cargo, probably not 
more than a fortnight ; and, after the Slaves 
had passed into the hands of the planters, the 
numbers which perished from the effects of 
the voyage were allowed to be very consi- 
derable 

A Bill for mitigating these evils was pro- 
posed by that justly respected member of 
the House of Commons, Sir William Dolben, 
and, after great opposition, was passed into a 
law. That law has since been from time to time 
renewed and amended, prescribing certain 
conditions and regulations, with a view to the 
health and comfort of the Slaves. For want of 
some effectual means of enforcing this law, 
many of its provisions have not, it is supposed, 

* Vide Rf^port of the Com..iUtre of the House of i\s- 
5eml>ly of Jumaica, in the Privy Council iicpoit. — \ ide 
a)so Long's History of Jamaica. 

^ been 



been carried into strict execution. Still its 
primary object has been attained, and the 
evils* arising from crowding great numbers 
into too small a space, have been consider- 
ably mitigated. Much good has likewise 
been done by turning the .attention of the 
Slave dealers to the subjectj, and by con* 
vincing them that parsimony is not always 
ceconomy. 

But i^any of the sufferings of these 
^vretched beings are of a sort, for which 
no legislative regulations can provide a re- 
medy. Several of them, indeed^ arise ne- 
cessarily out of their peculiar circumstances, as 
connebted with their condition on shipboard. 
It is necessary to the safety of the vessel, to se- 
cure the men by chains and fetters. It is neces- 
sary to confine them below during the nighty 
andj in very stormy weather^ during the day 
also. Often it happens that) even with thd 
numbers still allowed to be taken, especially 
when some of those epidemic diseases pre- 
Tail, which, though less frequent than for- 
merly, will yet occasionally happen ; and 
when men of different countries and lan- 
guages, or of opposite tempers, are linked 
together ; such scenes of misery take place 
as are too nauseous fbt description.* Still> 

* Vide evidence of Mr. Newton, Mr. Claxton, and 
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\n rough weather, their limbs must often he 
excoriated by lying on the boards ; still they 
will often be wounded by the fetters :* stilt 
food and exercise will be deemed necessary 
to present the animal in good condition at 
the place of sale ; still some of them will 
loath their food, and be averse to exercise, 
from the joint effect perhaps of sea-sickness 
and mental uneasiness ; and still while in 
this state they will probably be charged 
with sulkiness ; and eating, and dancing in 
their fetters will be enforced by stripes : 
JBtill the high netting will be necessary, that 
standing precauiion of an Airican ship 
against acts of suicide : but, more than all, 
still must the diseases of the mind remair 
entire, nay, they may perhaps increase in 
force, from the attention beino- less called off bv 
the urtrencv of bodily sufferini*- ; the anirulsh 
of husbands torn from their wives, wives 
from their husbands, and parents from their 

* I cannot voucli for lltc foilowinp: I'act, but 
it was leliited at the time uitfi every iipi-eanuiec oi' 
authenticity. A few years ago the male convicts suffered 
very severely dnring their passage to New South AVales, 
and if I mistake ii®t, for I speak from memory, several 
of them at length died from the hardships which they 
endured. On inquiring into the cause, it was staled to 
Le, that the person whose province it wa? lo provide 
necessaries for the voyage, had, by mistake, purchased 
such fetters as were used oa board Slave ships, instead 
of tt;e common feltcis for convicts. 
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cliiUlren ; the pangs arising from the consi- 
deration, that they are separated for ever 
from their country, their friends, their rela- 
tives, and connections, remain tlie same. J n 
short, they liave the same painful recolleclion 
of the past, and the same dreadful forebodings 
of the future ; while they are still among 
strangers, whose appearance, language, and 
manners are new to them, and every sur- 
rounding object is such as must naturally in- 
spire terror. In short, till we can legislate 
for the mind ; till by an Act of Parliament we 
can regulate the aifections of the heart, or, 
rather, till we can extinguish the feelings of 
nature ; till we can completely unman and 
brutalize these wretched beings, in order to 
C|ualify them for being treated like brutes; 
the sufferings of the Slaves, during the middle 
passage, must still remain extreme. The 
slings of a wounded conscience man cannot 
mflict ; hut nearly all which man can do to 
make his fellow creatures miserable, without 
defeating his purpose by putting a speeiiy 
end to their existence, will still be here 
effected ; and it will still continue true, that 
neves can so much nrisery be found condensed 
jnto so small a space, as in a Slave ship during 
the n)iddle passage. 

But this part of the subject should not 
be quitted without the mention of one cir- 
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cumstance, which justly leads to a very 
important inference as to other parts of tho 
case. When Parliament entered into the 
investigation of the situation and treatment 
of the Slaves, during the middle passage ; 
notwithstanding the decisive proofs, adduced, 
and fatally confirmed by the dreadful morta- 
lity, of the miseries which the Slaves endured 
on shipboard, the Slave Traders themselves 
gave a directly opposite account ; main- 
tained that the Slaves were even luxuriously 
accommodated, and, above all, that they had 
abundant room, even when there was not 
near space sufficient for them to lie on their 
backs. * They added likewise, that at that 
very period the trade hung by a thread, and 
that the proposed limitation as to numbers, 
if carried into a law, would infalhbly and 
utterly ruin it. The agent for the West 
Indies joined in their opposition, and pre- 
dicted the mischief which would follow. The 
limitation was adopted ; and scarcely had a 
year elapsed, before we heard from the West 
Indies, from the Assembly of Jamaica itself, 
of the benefits which the measure was likely 
to produce, on account of the gross abuses 
which had before notoriously prevailed, fatal 
alike to the health of the Slaves and the in- 
terest of the plan ters. Many years have now 
elaosed, and it is at leno;th universally ac- 

* Vide CYiclence taken before the House of Common?. 
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knowledged, thut the measure has eminently 
contributed to the interest of every one** of 
the parties concerned. * May we not infer, 
that probably, in other parts of this ques- 
tion, the parties do not always judge very accu- 
rately with respect to their real interests; and 
that the prospect of immediate advantage 
may cause them to be insensible to a greater 
but more distant benefit, 

T3ut aorainst all, which justice and humanity 

°, Y allegation 

could bring forward against the Slave Trade, «f wesi 
it was still to be urged, that the continuance 

^ . . ^ . . . stock of 

or It was necessary to the existence or our slaves can. 
West Indian colonies. To put the argument up with- 
in a more specific form, it was objected, that 
the stock of Slaves then actually in the West 
Indies could not bo maintained by natural 
generation, without being recruited from time 
to lime by importations from Africa, and 
therefore, that the abolition of the Slave Trade 
would produce the sure, though gradual, ruin 
of our colonies, with all those effects on the 
wealth and strength of the mother country 
which must follow from the loss of so valuable 
a member of the empire. 

To the examination of this objection, let 
mc intreat your moat serious attention; for 
on it, in fact, the whole argument turns, so 
far as policy is in question. For my owu 
* Vide the late Publication of a professional Planter. 
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part 1 hesitate not to say, that, let the ap- 
parent temptation of profit be what it may, 
it never can be the real interest ofanv nation 
to be unjust and inhuman ; to suppose the 
contrary, would be almost to arraign the 
■wisdom and goodness of the Almighty, as it 
"would undoubtedly be, to admit a principle 
directly at war with his revealed will. Nor 
can I forbear takino; occasion to congratulate 
iny country, that in the discussions on this 
subject, the greatest of her statesmen, both 
dead and living, even those who have differed 
almost on every other question, have declared 
their concurrent assent to that grand and 
aweful truth, that the principles of justice are 
immutable in their nature^ and universal irt 
their application ; the duty at once, and the 
interest^ of nations^ no less than of individuals. 

Fully impressed with the force of these 
sentiments, 1 could not believe th;it the pros- 
perity of the West Indies must necessarily be 
built on a foundation of injustice and cruelty ; 
neither could I understand why, in the West 
Indies alane, the Negroes could not even 
keep up their numbers. The contrary suppo- 
sition is in truth refuted, not only by its 
beino^ a contradiction of the great Law of 
Natuje, but by its being contrary to the uni- 
yersal experience of all other countries. For 
elsewhere, even under the most unfavourable 
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circumstances, not merely tlie human species, irafy, f.>r. 
but specifically the Negro race, had been «-xi.< ncncr. 
found to increase; indeed Negroes were said lo 
be by nature peculiarly prolific. The climate 
of the AV'est Indies is similar to that of Africa. 
Why then sliould the same race of beings ^" ^'''''*- 
gradually diminish in the former country, 
v/hich in the latter hav'c so increased and 
multiplied, as foi two centuncs to bear the 
continual drain of their population to the op- 
posite side of the AH ntic. On examining 
whether in fact t! ■ ; ;;ro race has kept up 
its numbers in otlu : .oreign countries, wo 
find that it has increased, and sometimes 
rapidly, even where the influence of the cli- 
mate might be justly supposed to be highly 
ynfavourable. 



The climate of the United States of America in ti.« 
is far from being well suited to the negro con- siHwLf 
stitution, which, we are assured, is so little N^gro^"' 
patient of cold, as even in the West Indies l[tn-Le. 
to suffer from it'*'. The cold in America is 
often very severe in the winter, even in 

* Vide Practical Rules for the Manageineut of 
Negro Slaves, by a professional Planter. " New Negroes 
" says lie, court the warmest situations they can find, 
" nothing less intense than actual fire being too hot for 
them. Hence we see that when they turn out in 
the morning, even in the low lands in the West 
" Indies, they embrace their bodies closely \yjth their 
" wrappers to defend them from the cold." 

the 
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the southern states ; and the pecuhar natme 
of the employment of great numbers of 
the Shivcs who work on the rice planta^ 
tions, must 0[}cratc very unfavourably on their 
Ileal th ; yet the Negro Slaves are universally 
acknovvleclgecl to have so rapidly increased in 
that country, that, according to the last 
census of the xVmerican population, without 
taking into the account any importations, the 
Negroes had increased so much in the ten 
years last preceding the augmentation, that, 
advancing at the same rate, their numbers 
would be doubled in about twenty-four years. 

Slaves Again, in IJencoolen, which has been ac- 

Licrcasc, 

hi Hon- counted one of the most unhealthy chmates 
on earth, the Negro SJave.^ had increased *. 

But, lest the decrease in our Islands should 
be supposed to arise orit of some peculiarity^ 
<uvrs jjj^. West Jn(ii'an clinjate, even in the West 

iiuiu\v,..'t liidies themselves undoubted uistances or 
iheiiiieivcs, 1502.1*0 iucrease can be adduced. Ihe crew 
of a Slave ship had been wrecked on the 
unsettled island of St. Vincent's, about the 
beginning of the 1 8th century. They had 
every didiculty to contend with, were wholly 
unprovided with necessaries, and were obliged 
to maintain a constant war with the native 



* Vifle tlie cvidenco of — — l'»otliam, Esq. in the 
Minutes of Evidence taken before the Privy Council. 
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Cliaraibs ; 3^et they had soon m-ultipUed ex- 
ceedingly. 

EvcMi in the island of Jamaica itself, the '^^'^^''^■^ 

rooiii lii- 

]\raroons, the descendants of the Neirro •^f*--'^-' 
Slaves, who, when the island was origi- 
nally captured, made their escape into the 
mountains, and ever afterwards lived the 
life of savages ; the Maroons, who were ac- 
knowledged by the West Indians themselves 
to be, under peculiar circumstances, so un- 
favourable to the maintenance of their num- 
bers, that their decrease would furnish no 
fair argument for the general hnpossibility 
of keeping up the stock, were found by 
actual enumeration to have nearly doubled 
their numbers in the period between 1749 
and 1782. 

In the same island.of Jamaica, the domestic t^o Do. 
Slaves were said by Long to increase rapidly, kt'^mrs 
I'lie free Blacks and the Mulattoes, it was 

' , llie rice 

allowed by Mr. Lonjx, increased. Several i;i<Kki:in4 
particular instances were adduced ot gangs ot increase. 
Slaves havmg been kept up, and even having 
increased, without importations ; and one of 
the most eminent of the medical men in 
Jamaica, who had under his care no less than 
4,000 Negroes, stated, that there was a very 
considerable increase of Negroes on the 
properties of that island, particularly in the 
parish in which he resided, oi>e of the largest 
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m Janinicn. All these instances cGrtaiiiiy 
afforded ii strong presumptive proof, that the 
6tock of Slaves in the islands might be kept 
up, and niii^ht even increase without continual 
importations. 

But the conchision resulting from so much 
and such diversified experience was*^ esta- 
blished alfio by positive and decisive proof. 
The assertion, that the stock of Slaves actu- 
ally ill the islands could not be maintained 
without continual imporlations, received an 
unanswerable refutation, especially from Mr. 
Pitt, whose superior powers of reasoning, as 
well as of eloquence, were never more power* 
fully displayed than in the debate of that 
memorable night when this subject was under 
discussion, aiul whose positions were c{(.arly 
dLeduced from the very documents and ac- 
counts which had l)ern sup[)Iied by the 
isla nds themselves. 

i.-nponanre Here, uudoubtedl V, lies the main stress oi 
tion.roii- the case, so tar as policy is concerned. Un 
the determination of this (question must ob- 
oi- Slaves' viously rest all the assertions which have 
Pr'SnJ"' been so industriously circulated, and all the 
apprehensions which have so generally prcnr 
vailed, that the immediate abolition would 
prove ruinious to our West Indian Colonies. 
Even in 1 79t2, much less in the present day, 
scarcely any man will deny, that if the stocl>: 
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of Slaves can be kept up, the abolition will, 
in various ways, be highly beneficial to the 
islands. 

It was proved then, first, That the abuses Proof that 
and the obstructions to tlie natural ujcrease, not needed 
which too generally prevail, were sufficient 
to account for a rapidly decreasing popula- E"f 
tion, and even to lead us to exnect it. 

Secondly, That the decrease, which really 
was considerable a century ago, had been 
graduall}^ diminishing ; till at length there 
was trood reason to believe it had entirely 
ceased, and that the population fully main- 
tains itself. 

'J'hirdly, That, therefore, if the great and 
n umerous abuses which now prevail should 
be materially niitigatcd, we might confidenily 
anticipate a great and rapid increase in 
future. 

These three propositions })eing made out, 
it follows of course, that the only substantial 
objection to the abolition, on the grounds of 
policy, IS completely done away. To the Proafof.*. 
proor, thereiore, oi these propositions re- unn.vour 
?rpectively, let me beg your most serious 
attention. And now, in establishing the first 
of them, it becomes in}' duty to point out 
the various abuses of the colonial system, so 

fa.r 
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far as they have any natural tendency to keep 
down the population below its proper level. 
I am well aware that I am here about to 
tread on very tender ground. I know that 
it is imputed to the AboIitionistSj that they 
have endeavoured to excite an unjust cla- 
mour against the Colonists by tales of cruelty, 
which, if not utterly false, or, at least, grossly 
exaggerated, werCj, however, individual and 
rare instances. They have been represented 
as the rule, it is said, not as the except 
tion, and as fixing a general stigma on all 
colonial proprietors. 

That on a subject naturally calculated to 
call forth powerfully the feelings of every 
humane mind, zeal may have carried some of 
our advocates too far, and made them not 
sufficiently discriminate betv/een particular 
cases of ill-treatment, and the general system 
of management, I will not deny. Yet I 
might, perhaps, retort the accusation, and 
object, in my turn, that our opponents have 
not in general acknowledged even the par- 
ticular cases of cruelty, and joined with us 
in reprobating them ; but that the facts them- 
selves have been denied^ as if it were really 
the common cause of the Colonists, in which 
all were to stand or* fall together. 

Yet, surely, any one who considers how 
great, even in men of rank and education^ 

have 
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Lave ever been the abuses of absolute power; 
who recollects, besides, that in the A\'est 
Indies, Slaves of inferior value are of very 
low price, and consequently, that any man 
who possesses a horse in this country might 
possess a Slave in that, would be sure thai 
individual instances of cruelty must fre- 
quently occur. liCt anv one who sliould be 
inclined to pause on this position, consider 
how that noble animal, the horse, is too often 
treated in the face of day, in the very streets 
of the capital of this civilized country. Jiut 
for myself 1 can trulv declare, tliat 1 cannot 
be justly charged with having insisted on 
particular cases of West Indian crueUy. On 
the contrary, 1 ha\e uniformly abstained 
from whatever could j)rovo!ie or iri'itate the 
Colonists, as far as was possibly consistent; 
with justice to the cause. 1 have sometimes 
even doubted whether the cause may not 
have suffered from mv abstinence. 

But, in justice to my own character, let 
me declare, that 1 have observed this line 
of conduct, not merely from interested mo* 
tives, that our opponents might not be heated 
into still stronger opposition, but from feel- 
ings of a more generous nature. 1 have 
borne in mind, that the present generation 
of West Indian proprietors are not the first 
settlers of the colonics, or the first main- 

tainer'i 
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tatners of the Slave Trade ; excepting, bow* 
ever, the formers of the new settlements, 
which, alas! have been made to a prodigious 
extent within the last sixteen years. The 
older proprietors inlierited their estates as 
we in Britain inherited ours ; and must we 
not expect thom to be natm'ally tinctured 
with the preju(hces arising out of their cir- 
cumstances and situations, since it is almost 
as diOicultto be exempted from the operation 
of these in tlie moral world, as for natural 
productions not to possess the peculiar qua- 
lities and flavour of their climate and soil 

Bui, speaking generally, for ti)C absentees 
I feel above all other propi'ictors ; many^ of 
them born and educated in the mother 
country, and therefore postessirig all the prin- 
ei[)lcs, sy mpalhics, and feelings which belong 
to our state of societv, 'J-hey are most of 
them i^morant of tlie real state of thin<>s in 
the colonies ; thcv naturally iiive credit to the 
accounts which thev receive from their a^rents 
and correspondents. I'hey often, I doubt 
not, in some cases 1 know, they send over 
orders to their managers to treat their Slaves 
with the utmost humanity and liberality. 
There are among them, men who consider 
the Slaves whom they inherit, as a family of 
unfortunate men, with whose protection and 
comfort Pro\idence has charged them, and 

whosa-. 
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\vhose well-being they are therefore bounds 
by the highest obligations, to promote. 

Far therefore be it from me to throw out 
a general reproach against the whole West 
Indian body. In this case indeed, as iu 
others of a similar nature, the more the ge- 
neral m^lss is liable to any taint^ the more 
to be found exempt from it, is honourable. 
Surely those proprietors whose own con- 
sciences acquit them of all inhumanity^ nay 
more, whose general conduct bears testi- 
mony to their kind and liberal feelings to- 
wards these unfortunate dependants, ought 
rather to aid our endeavours to reform the 
existing abuses, than to strive^ by interposing 
their character, to shield them from the 
view, and, by so doing, to promote their 
continuance. 

Let the West Indians of more enlarged and 
generous minds join me rather in examining 
into the vices of the existing system, more 
especially into those which have hitherto ob- 
structed the increase of the Negro popula- 
tion* But to lay before you the various 
proofs which could be adduced of those 
abuses, would require a volume, and that 
not a small one. Want of time, therefore^ 
will compel me to take a very cursory vieVv 

I ' of 
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of this very important part of ray subject. 
I must content myself with specifying thei 
chief abuses, referring generally for the 
proofs of lliem, to authentic, but too often 
voluminous documents. 

It might i^ione however be sufficient, to 
establish the positions for which I shall con- 
lend, to refer you to a recent and most va- 
luable publication, the work of a professional 
planter; The author was from the first an 
active and able opponent of the Abolitionists. 
But being a man of truth and candour, he 
has at ono3 furnished a strong argument in 
support of their cause, and an invaluable ser- 
vice to his brethren, the planters, by not only 
stating the prevalent vices of the existing 
system, but by relating the remedies of 
them, which he himself applied, and the re- 
forms l)y which, however inadequate, he 
sjcquired-, in a few years, a large fortune, 
while at the. end of that time, he had the 
satisfaction to see the number of his Slaves 
rapidly and greatly increased. 

Actuated by motives at once benevolent 
and patriotic, desirous of mitigating the suf- 
ferings of the Negroe.s, and of directing the 
planters to those judicious and salutary re- 
forms which would be found in the end to 
5 ' hav^ 



have been not more Immnne than politici 
he addressed publicly his West Indian bre- 
thren, by whom, both from his general cha- 
racter for understanding and experience, he 
was naturally much respected, and among 
whom he was entitled to the more credit tor 
having been among the foremost to repel 
the attack of the Abolitionists. But it was 
impossible to address the planters publicly, 
without his work being at the same time 
read by the friends of abolition. He must 
be on his guard therefore, lest he should 
afford a triumph to the latter by laying open 
the various evils of the West Indian system 
in their full extent. He had obviously a 
most difficult task to perform ; and it is no 
more than justice to say that few men ever 
performed a difficult task with more ability. 
It is impossible, however, to peruse his work 
without perceiving in every page that he felt 
extremely embarrassed ^ by wishing to sug- 
gest the most salutary remedies without let- 
ting the world know too much of the diseas(^. 
He writes like a man who on the one hand is 
conscious that he is prescribing to a patient 
who is very liable to take offence^ and whd 
wishes on the other not to disparage the repu- 
tation of the system of management which 
had been pursued by the former practitioner. 
Hence he rather hints a fault, and hesitates 

I ^ dislikej 



dislike, than speaks out plainly. We oiigfit 
to bear in mind the author's peculiar situ- 
ation, and it's effects, during our perusal of 
his work, or we shall form a very inade- 
quate idea of the real strength of the various 
abuses, from the soft colouring with which 
he paints then). 

The /\nd here I ought to commence with stat- 
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asubonii- ing, as a grand and universalJy operative 
SfSteS. cause why the numbers of the Slaves did 
not increase more rapidly, that their increase 
was not made in general a primary object 
of attention. Here also there were indivi- 
dual instances of a contrary sort, but still 
the position is generally true. The depend- 
ance for keeping up the stock of Slaves wfts 
placed not on the increase to be obtained by 
births, but on the power of purchasing from 
time to time from the Slave market. This 
was abundantly proved by positive evidence ; 
nay, even by the express declaration of the 
managers and overseers themselves; but it was 
established perhaps still more decisively, by 
its being almost invariably found that the most 
intelligent West Indians, who were the most 
fully acquainted with every other particular 
of the system, were commonly utterly igno- 
rant of all that related to this important 
topic. On this head, their minds were a 

mere 
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XDidre blank, wholly unfurnished \vll:h any of 
those particulars with which they must have 
been familiar, had the increase of their 
Negroes been any great object of their care. 
Even medical men, though perfect adepts in 
all which regarded planting, appeared quite 
at a loss, when questions were asked of them 
connected with the breedinr^ and reasrintr of 
children. 

In some instances, even tlie colonial sta* 
tutes have been framed on the same princi* 
pies, and an annual poll-tax has bcien laid on 
Negro Slaves from their earliest infancy. 

It is not however, that I impute even to the 
managers, much less to the proprietors of 
West Indian estates, that they entered inta 
any grave and minute comparison between 
the breeding system on the one hand, and the 
working down and buying system on the 
other, and that they deliberately gave the 
preference to the latter as the most econo^ 
micai, in the full view of all its horrid conse- 
quences ; but the truth is, that under all the 
circumstances of the West Indian colonies, it 
was perfectly natural that the buying ratli^;r 
than the breeding system should be pursued i 
nay, reasoning from experience, I had almost 
§aid, it was scarcely possible that the case should; 
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be otherwise, for it was a mode of proceeding 
which resuhed from causes of sure j^nd uni- 
versal operation. Mr. Hume has clearly proved 
the truth of this position, in his celebrated 
Essay on the popoulousness of ancient nations; 
^nd he himself, after stating why the buying 
system had been preferred among the an- 
cients, applies the reasoning to our Trans- 
Atlantic colonies, and speaks of the confirma- 
tion which bis doctrine receives, from the 
maxims of our planters, as a known and ac- 
knowledged fact.* From the operation of 
similar causes, buying rather than breeding 
Slaves became the general policy, among the 
nations of antiquity; and hence it will infal- 
libly continue the general policy in the West 
Indies, so long as a Slave market remains 
open for a purchasers supply. 

' Will not they, who might hesitate to adopt 
this position, be disposed at least to deem it 
probable, when they hear, that, notwithstand- 
ing all the steps which have been taken, for 
so many years, towards the abolition of the 
Slave Trade ; even yet, the price of women 
Slaves continues, as it has always been, in- 
ferior" to that of men. This is the more 
curious, because our opponents have uniformly 

• Y'uh Hume's Essays, vol. i, page 407. Edinb. 
1777. Cadell. 

alleged 
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cilleged their not having a due proportion of 
females, as a primary cause of their notkeep* 
ing up their numbers. It is obvious, that 
this is a cause Avhich could, at the utmost, 
only exist among the imported Africans, and 
that there would be the usual proportion of 
males and females among the Slaves born in 
the islands, which, in all but the new settle-f 
ments, constitute beyoiul all comparison the 
bulk of the Black population, AVhat then 
can shew more clearly, that the planters do 
not, even yet, set themselves in earnest to 
produce an increase by breeding, than that, 
under an exaggerated impression of the efiects 
of importing a too small proportion of fe- 
males, and ^'ith a probability, at Icaiit, of 
abolition before their eyes, they suffer it to 
continue the interest of the Slave merchant, 
in preference to bring over males, 

I mustbesin my enumeration of the abuses Xi""v°*,*'"* 

O J ^ ^ ^\cstlndlaa 

of the W^st Indian system, by mentionins: ^vst(FT.:_. 

■r Insufficient 

insuylcient feeding. It must be granted, feeding, 
indeed, that in this particular, the Slaves are 
very differently circumstanced in difll;rent 
i.'>lands. In the larger island of Jamaica, for 
instance, and in Dominica^ wherein the Slaves 
can be chiefly fed by provisions produced on 
the estate, their quantity of food is far more 
ample than ia those islands wliere the land 

1 4' ia 
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is so valuable, that little or none of it can 
be spared tor this service ; where also the 
droughts are so frequent and great, that the 
Negroes own provision grounds furnish but a 
very precarious and scanty supply. It might 
be sufficient to mention, that the allowance of 
provisions alleged to have been commonly 
given to the working Slaves, in most of the 
Leeward Islands, was not above half the 
quantity which, by an act of Assembly, lately 
passed in Jamaica, was required to be given 
to such runaway Slaves as, having been taken 
up, were lodged in prison till they could be 
returned to their masters. A prison allowance 
i? not meant to be such as will pamper the 
body ; yet double the food given in the 
former case to the working Negroes, was pre- 
scribed for a Slave in prison, who had nothing 
to do. I might also mention that acknowr 
ledged truth, that during the five or six 
months of crop time, when the labour is the 
most severe, the Slaves uniformly become 
much stouter and fatter, from the nourish- 
ment derived from the cane juice. 

But as time will not allow me to prove the 
point completely, let me abstain from an 
imperfect enumeration of arguments, and 
satisfy myself with affirming, that 1 am fully 
^varranted by the very respectable authority 

just 
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jurit now allu(]ed to, in placing insufiirient? 
fet'dinii!: anions: the general \'nmH ot the Wciit 
Indian system ; though in Jamaica, and in 
gome of the other islan{ls, the lands allotted to 
the Slaves for raising their food is surticient,had 
they but time enough for working it, * 1 will 

only 

* The professional Planter's own words nell dpserve 
to be inserted : " For I aver it boldly, meliincholy ex- 
" perience having given me occasion to make tiie re- 
" mark, that a great number of Negroes luive perished 
annually by diseases produced by inanition. To be 
" convinced of this truth, let us trace the eliect of that 
system, which assigned, for a Negro's weekly aliow- 
ance, six or seven pints of flom", or grain, '.Aithas 
many salt herrings; an(i it is in vain to concoal what 
we all know to be true, that in many of the island . 
" they did not give more. With so scanty a pittance, 
it is indeed possible for the soul and body to be held 
together a considerable portion of time, provided a 
man's only business be to live, aiid his spirits be hus- 
" bsmded with a frugal hand ; but if njotion short of ia- 
*' bour, much more labour itself, and that too intense, 
" he exacted from him, how is the body to support it- 
*' self." — " Their attempts to v. ield the hoc prove abar- 
tive, they shrink from their tgil, and; being urged to 
" perseverance by stripes, you are soon obliged to rc- 
ceive them into the hospital, whence, unless your 
plan bp speedily corrected, they depart but to the 
" grave. It may possibly be urged in pnlliafcion of this 
" practice, that in cases of such short ullowance as I 
"■ have mentioned above, Negroes do not depend upon 
" that solely for tiieir subsistence, but that they derive 
considerable aid from little vacant spots on the estate, 
" wl'.ich they are allowed to cultivate on their own ac- 

count* 
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onlv remark farther, that in America, where 
the Slaves increase so rapidly, the quantity of 
food allowed to the Negroes was vastly greater 
than the largest W est Indian allowance. 



Defects in Clothing and lodgin* are, in the West 
Kli.^and infJi^n climate, less important particulars ; 
lodging. yg^. them too there is room for improve- 
ment, as there is also in the point of medical 
Overwork- care. Overworking is a stili more important 
hindrance, in which perhaps the excess in the 
continuance of the labour, is more injurious 
than in its intensity. And here I might call 

in 

<f count. Though frequently otliervvise, tliis may somc- 
« times be the case ; yet even there it is to be observed, 
that such spots, in the low-land plantations, are ca- 
" pable of producing only for a part of the year, cither 
" through the drought of the season or the slcrihty of 
the soil, and when that happens, the Negro is again 
" at his shof*. allowance ; and having no lioncst means 
" of ekeing it out, to make it square with the demands 
" of nature, he is compelled to pilfer." — ^The writer 
goes on to state, that the delinquent, extending his 
theflSj is detected and apprehended, is severely whipped 
and cliained, and confined ; but as neither chains nor 
stripes, nor confinement, can extinguish hunger, he 
returns, when released, to the s.ane practices, till, partly 
fiom the discipline, pui tly from scanty nourishment, and 
colds from ex])Osure during his desertion, he, ten to one, 
falls into a distemp~!red habit, which Soon hurries hi in 
out of the world, i The close is very remarkable, " Now 
this was set down as a vicious incorrigible subject, 
" and his death is deemed a beneiicial release to ihc . 
" estate." 
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in Mr. Long as a witness, from whose expo^ 
ricnce on this head there ought to be no ap- 
peal. The passage is well worthy of attention: 
^' I will not deny that those Negroes breed 
" the best, whose labour is loast, or easiest. 
" Thus the domestic Negroes have more chil- 

dren than those on penns, and the latter 
" than those who are employed on sugar plan- 
" tations. If the number of hogsheads, 
" annually made from any estate, exceeds, or 
" even equals, the whole aggregate of Ne- 
" groes employed upon it, but few children 
" will be brought up on such estate, what- 
" ever number may be born, liut, where 
" the proportion of the annual produce is 
" about half a hogshead for every Negro, 
*' there they will, in all likelihood, increase 

very rapidly; and not much less so, wh.'.'s'e 
^* the ratio is of two hoffsheads to every three 

O ft/ 

" Negroes, which I take to be a good mesne 
proportion/' Does it not then indispu- 
tably follow, that where the Slaves diminish, 
it is owing to the labour being dispropor- 
tionate to their strength ? 

• 

But of all the vices of the West Indian <'"r' 
system which tend to prevent the mcrease, i"- 
those which may be termed the moral vices tcm/^ 
^ind preventives, are those on which 1 must 
insist most strongly, and on which also I must 
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dwell more particularly, because even by ber 
nevolent and liberal minds they have been too 
generally ncglectetl. These are of all others 
the most eliicient; since, in their consequences, 
they naturally produce the existence, or at 
least the aggravat on of all the rest. Of these 
let me first specify the practice of polygamy, 
and much more the almost universal dissohjte- 
ness and debauchery of the Neo-^o Sh>ves. 
These are evils which have been almost always 
assigned by the West Indian gentlemen them- 
selves, as the grand obstacle to the produc- 
tion and rearing of children. And yet, 
strange as it may seem, no attempts what- 
ever appear to have been made, excepting by 
three or four enlightened and liberal pro- 
prietors, to reform these abuses. Can a more 
decisive proof be afforded, either that the 
increase of the Negroes was never any serious 
object of general attention, or that the preju- 
dices and passions of men often make them 
act contrary to their clear and known inte-. 
Kegicct of YQ^i p efforts have been made for the re-. 

religious 111- ^ ^ ^ ' 

^trultion. ligious instruclion and moral improvement of 
the Negroes, and any plans of that kind^ 
when adopted ])y others, have been coKksi^ 
dered as chirrierical, if not dangerous. This is 
the more extraordinary, because an example, 
on a large scale, has been of late years fur- 
nished in the little Danish islands, and ii\ 
9 one 
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one settlement, at least, of our own. smaller 
islands, of the happiest effects resulting from 
such endeavours : so that men of great know- 
ledge and experience in West Indian affairs, in 
estimating the effects of the labours of the 
missionaries, who were employed in this be- 
nevolent service, by a pecuniary standard, 
declared, that a Slave, by becoming one of 
their converts, was worth half as much more 
than his former value, on account of his su- 
perior morality, sobriety, industry, subordina- 
tion, and general good conduct.* 

In the French islands, likewise, tlie reli- 
gious instruction of the Slaves was an object 
of very general care; and the iii t ell igent West 
Indian Writer before alluded to, frankly de- 
clares, " that no person who has visited the 
French islands can deny, that in consequence 
of the improvements derived from this source, 
their Slaves are incomparably better disposed 
than our own.'* This is no singular opinion, 
and the Governor of Dominica stated an un- 
deniable truth, when, in answer to the queries 
sent out by his Majesty, .he declared, that 
" he was satisfied it was principally from this 
cause (of religious instruction), that the 
French Slaves were, in general, better^ more 

* Vide Privy Coundl Report — head, Antigua and 
Barbadoes— 'and some following ariicles. 

attached. 
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attached, more contented, more healthy, more 
cleanly than ours." Their greater attachment 
and contentment are the more worthy of re- 
mark, because it is pretty generally agreed, 
that they were treated with more severity, 
and worked harder than oui own. 

In the Portuguese settlements also, and 
probably in the Spanish likewise, the religious 
instruction of the Slaves has ever been re- 
garded as a concern of high importance. 

Might we not then have expected that our 
own West Indian Proprietors would be 
prompted, not only by considerations of self- 
interest, but by motives of a still higher order, 
to pay some attention to the religious instruc- 
tion of their Negroes ? Might not mere hu^ 
manity have enforced the same important 
duty? Might we not have hoped, that the 
Slaves of this Protestant and free nation, 
might have had some compensation made to 
them, for the evils of their temporal bondage, 
by a prospect being opened to them of a hap- 
pier world hereafter, a world of light and li- 
berty ? But, alas ! no such cheering prospects 
are pointed out to them. It is left, alas ! to 
Paganism to administer to them, I had al- 
most said happily, a faint imitation of that 
more animating hope wiiich Christianity 

should 
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should impart; and these poor beings are 
comforted by the idea, that death will once 
more restore them to their native land ; on 
which account it is, that, as we learn fronn 
most respectable testimony, the negro fune- 
rals in the West Indies are seasons of joy 
and triumph, whereas in Africa, they are 
accompanied with the usual indications o.i 
dejection and sorrow.* 

But though this neglect of the religious 
and moral instruction of the Slaves, so mani- 
festly leading to the master's immediate in- 
terest, may surprize on the first view, the pro- 
blem will be compktely solved on a farther in- 
sight into th^ system of management ; and the 
mischief may be traced, if 1 mistake not, to a 
sure source of numerous and most malignant 
evils. For the various moral defects of the Degmda. 
negro system appear to me often to be al- Negro race, 
most entirely caused, and always to be ex- 
tremely augmented, by the Negroes, as a race, 
being sunk into the lowest state of degradation. 

That this was to be naturally exipected, 
will be obvious to every reflecting mind,' 
which considers, that; for many succesisve 
generations, the Negroes have not only been 
an inferior cast, a race of slaves, the slaves too 
* Vide Captain Wilson's evidence. 

of 



of men enjoying, themselves, political free*, 
dom, and therefore elevated above them to a 
still higher point ; but that there is a variety 
of circumstances, not forgetting that most 
imiwrtant particular of colour, all tending 
jK)werfully to designate, and stamp them, as a 
peculiar, and that a base and degraded order 
of beiftsjs. 

These are considerations of inexpressible 
importance; for these arc they, which, by- 
extinguishing sympathy, render tho yoke of 
African slavery so peculiarly galling, and 
make it press on the West Indian Slave with 
Wist la- such affj2;ravated weisrht. Slavery, we know, 

diau com- ^ OO O . 

pnred with existcd among the ancients ; and accordino: to 
siuvcry. the savagc maxims of Pagan warfare, (too 
strikingly agreeing with the mode of carrying 
on war which the Slave Trade has pro- 
duced in Africa), not only the soldiery of an 
enemy, but the peaceable inhabitants of con- 
quered countries were commonly sold as 
Slaves, But wliat an idea does it convey of 
the abhorred system, which, with coadjutors 
abler than myself, 1 have been so long en- 
deavouring to abolish ; that, just as in Africa, 
it has forced Christianity to acknowledge the 
superior power of Mahometanism, in rooting 
out the native superstitions, and in instructing 
and civilizing the inhabitants — so in our pos- 
sessions in the western hemisphere, it com- 
bines 
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bines the profession, of the christian faith 
with a, description of slavery, in many re« 
pects more bitter in its sufferings, than that 
which the very darkness of Paganism itself 
could scarcely tolerate. 

This is the more grievous to those who 
duly venerate and love our most j)ure and 
excellent form of christian faith, because to 
have first mitigated the evils of slavery, and 
at length in a great degree to have abolished 
the institution itself, have been numbered 
among the peculiar glories of Christianity ; ♦ 
and because, what we deem a corrupted 
system of Christianity, has produced highly 
beneficial effects on the negro Slaves of our 
Roman Catholic neighbours in the same 
quarter. I cannot now enlarge on this topic ; 
but thus much I must state, th;it the single 
particular, that the Slaves among the ancients 
were in general of the same complexion, 
features, and form, with their masters, was ol' 
itself a consideration of extreme imjjortance. 
These masters were aware their situation was 
one, into which they themselves might be re- 

* Vide a late publication on the beneficial effects of 
Christianity, by the venerable Hisljop oi' London, a pre- 
late in whom, whether in the closet, the pulpit, or tiic 
senate, the poor and the oppressed have ever found a 
zealous, and eloquent advocate. 

K duced 
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eluced by the fortune of war: this circum-* 
fiance, together with the frequent elevation of 
Slaves to occupations of the highest confidence 
and importance, with a prospect, frequently 
realized, of emerging by emancipation into a 
state of liberty and comfort, was sufficient to 
render their condition infinitely preferable to 
that of our West Indian Slaves.* In the case 
of ancient slavery, instead of the^e being no 
place for sympathy, it was often in lively 
exercise ; but even still more, hope was not 
extinguished; hope, the cordial drop of life, 
that on which, perhaps, more than on all 
which rank, and wealth, and power, and 
prosperity can give, depends the happiness of 

* *^ Are they Slaves ? No, they are men ; they are 
" comrades ; they are humble friends. Are they Slaves ? 
" Nay, rather fellow servants; if you reflect on the equal 

po'.ver of fortune ovsr both you and them." 

Wcro you to consider, th;'.c he, whom 5'ou call your 
" Slave, is sprung from the same origin, enjoys the same 
" climate, breathes the same air, and is subject to the 
" same condition, of life and death, you might as well 
** think it possible for you to see Am a Gentleman, as he 
" lo see ^OM a^Slavje. In the fall of Varus, how many 
" born <^f the most splendid parentage, and not unjustly 
" expecting, for their exploits in war, a senatorial de- 
" gree, hath fortune cast down ! She hatb made of one 
" a shepherdyofanoUier^i cottager. And can you now 
" despise ihe .man, whose fortune is such. Into vvhich, 
*' while you despise it, you may chance to fall f"— Seneca, 
Epistle 47. p. 158. 

6 man. 
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man. But to tbe West Indian Slave, ofi the 
contrary, his colour^ his features, his form> 
his language, his employment, all tend on the 
one hand to extinguish sympathy, and on the 
other to shut him up as it were close and 
bound in his dreary dungeon, without a ray 
of light, without a chance of escape, the 
victim at once of degradation and despair. 

Can it be necessary for me, in order to 
juftify myfelf for dilating on so invidious a 
topic as that of the degradation of the negro 
race, to insist on the important effects which 
this degradation must necessarily produce in 
all the various particulars of negro treatment ? 
Let me not here be misunderstood. The de- ^^^T^f 

eflecis of 

gradation of which I shall speak, and of which, g^'XtioI.' 
while it continues, I must ever speak in terms 
of indignation, as of a gross infraction on the 
just claims of our common species, is not to 
be regarded as important, only, or chiefly, in 
the view of its being an outrage on the feel- 
ings of the Negroes themselves. If that 
were ^11, 1 might perhaps be charged with 
over-refining, and with measuring the opi- 
nions and feelings of the Slaves by a standard 
justly applicable only to men of far more en- 
lightened and elevated minds. Though, even 
in this view, what an idea does it convey to 
us of their wretched state ! How scanty must 

K 2 be 
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be their stock of comforts, when their very 
happiness is to arise from their being insen- 
sible to circumstances of humiliation, which 
all but a brute must understand and feel. 

Hitherto it has been deemed on.e of the 
mofi debasing effects of slavery, to render 
men insensible to the extremity of their own 
degradation ; and it is a new way of consi- 
dering things to regatd this inseiisibility as 
an alleviation of their wretchedness. But, 
alas ! this degradation makes itself but too 
intelligible to the meanest capacity, and the 
most unfeeling heart. Its effe6ls are such 
as come Home at every turn to the Negroes' 
*' business and bosoms." 

Surely it would be a waste of time to prDvc 
to you in detail, that, throughout all nature, 
but especially in the human species, in pro- 
portion as any being is considered as pos- 
sessing a higher or a lower place in the scale 
of existence, in that Same proportion shall 
we be disposed to consider him as entitled to 
a larger share of our'' kind consideration ; in 
short, in the same proportion will sympathy 
be awakened in his behalf, and sympathy is the 
great author and cherisher of every benevolent 
emotion. In that same proportion shall we 
be inclined to reflect on his situation, to spare 

his 
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his feelings, to multiply his comforts ; ia 
short, to j)our, even though with a cautious 
Iiand, some drops of comfort into a cup, 
which, at best, must be but bitter, and of 
which, wherever sympathy is in exercise,, 
we feel that we ourselves might have been 
fated to drink. Whatever, therefore, tends 
to depress that wretched class of our fellov^ 
creatures, beneath that low level which in 
any case they are doomed to occupy, tends 
compendiously and infallibly to the counter- 
action of every thing good, and the aggravation 
of every thing evil, in their unhappy lot. 

Let it not then be thought, that in the odi- 
ous recital which will follow, I am influenced 
by any invidious or ungenerous feelings to- 
wards the colonial Proprietors. I have a so- 
lemn duty to discharge, and however painful 
the task, however invidious, however liable 
to misconstruction, I must not shrink from it. 
It may be enough, I hope, to touch on the 
chief humiliating particulars. 

And, first, comes in that most de9;rading instancosof 
spectacle of a negro sale. tim. 

Mr. Edwards himself acknowledges with -^^eg'^* 
frankness and liberality, that " there is some- 
thing extremely shocking to a humane and 

K 3 cultivated 
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cultivated mind, in the idea of beholding a 
numerous body of our unfortunate fellow 
creatures in captivity and exile, exposed 
naked to public view, and sold like a herd of 
cattle." * But the account given of one of 
those sales by a late traveller, in his highly 
instructive and interesting work,"!* will con- 
vey a more precise idea of the scene : — " The 
poor Africans, says he, who were to be sold, 
were exposed naked, in a large empty build- 
ing like an open barn. Those who came 
with, intention to purchase, minutely inspect- 
ed them ; handled them, made them jump, 
and stamp with their feet, and throw out 
their arms and their legs ; turned them about ; 
looked into their mouths ; and, according to 
the usual rules of traffic with respect to cattle, 
examined them, and n:iade them shew them- 
selves in a variety of ways, to try if they were 
sound and healthy. All this was distressful 
and humiliating ; but a wound still more se- 
vere w as inflicted on the feelings, by some of 
the purchasers selecting only such as their 

* Edwards's HiAory of the West Indies^ 4to. vol, ii. 
page 124. 

f Dr. Pinkard's Notes on the West Indies, printed for 
I/)ngman. It ought, perhaps, in fairness to be men- 
tioned, that the Author appears originally to have had 
no prejudices against the West Indian system. 

judgment 
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judgment led them to prefer, regardless of 
the bonds of nature and affection." 

" The husband was taken from the wife, 
children separated from their parents, and 
the lover torn from his nlistress.** 

" In one part of the building was seen a 
wife clinging^ to her husband. Here was a 
sister hanging upon the neck of her brother. 
There stood two brothers enfolded in each 
others arms, mutually bewailing their threat- 
ened separation. In other parts were friends, 
relatives, and companions, praying to be sold 
to the same master, using signs to signify 
that they would be content with slavery, 
might they but toil together." 

" Silent tears, deep sighs, and heavy lamen- 
tations, bespoke the universal suffering of 
these poor Blacks. Never was scene more 
distressful. Among these unhappy, degraded 
Africans, scarcely was there an unclouded 
countenance." 

To ihe honour of the Legislature of Ja- 
maica, the consolidated Slave Act, which 
passed in 1788, contained a proviso, which 
Mr. Edwards himself subsequently endea- 
voured to carry into more complete effect, 

K 4 .^^^^^ 
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that, as far as possible, there should be no se- 
paration of the different branches of the same 
family, I might remark that such a lavv, 
from the very nature of the case, would be 
very imperfectly executed. But even where 
no such humane condition has been pre- 
scribed, let me observe, that it is not so much 
to my present purpose to notice the violence 
done to the domestic and social feelings of the 
Slaves, as to point out the tendency which 
the whole scene must have, to degrade and 
vilify the wretched beings in the eyes of the 
spectators. 

It is another particular in the situation of 
these poor creatures, which should here be 
noticed ; that they are personal estate, or 
moveable property, and that hence they are 
liable to be seized and sold for their Owner's 
debts. This operates the more unfavourably 
• towards them, because, in the West Indies, 
there is always a more rapid change of pro- 
perty, than in any other country; and never 
has there been more speculation, never more 
general difficulty and distress, consequently 
never mor^ seizures and sales, than during 
the last twenty or thirty years. 

These continual sales, often commonly by 
auction, not only of recently imported, but 

of 
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of homeborn aiK- long-settled Negroes, are 
productive of the most acute sufferings to the 
Slaves, by tearing open, in the Africans, the 
old wounds, which might after many years 
have closed, and by forcing them once more 
from their homes, their families, and con- 
nections, when they had perhaps taken root 
in their West Indian soil, and multiplied their 
.domestic and social holdings. These trans- 
plantations, besides, greatly tend to lessen 
the little disposition which the Slaves, circum- 
stanced as they are, naturally feel, to endea- 
vour to gain a good character, and obtain a 
master's confidence, in the hope that thev 
and their families may possess a place in his 
esteem. There is an object which it is ob- 
vious will operate most severely in the case of 
the m.ost industrious and best-conditioned 
Slaves. In proportion as they are of this cha- 
racter, they are likely to have multiplied their 
domestic and friendly relations, and in and 
about their dwelling-places to have collected 
such little comforts as have been within their 
reach, and as have tended to cause home to 
present, even to them, an idea of consolation 
and refreshment. But all of them have some 
home, ail have some relatives and acquain- 
tances. From all these they are hurried 
av/ay, often necessarily separated from the 
closest of all connections. They are sent, 

probably, 



probably, to form new settlements, when, per- 
haps, past the prime of life, and to encounter 
hardships, and endure labours, to which their 
bodily strength is scarcely equal.* At least 
they have to form a new home, new con- 
nections, new attachments ; and, when the 
best of their days have now been spent in 
vain, how must the spirits, even of the well 
disposed, sink within them, under the con- 
sciousness that they have to recommend them- 
selves to a new master, when, from the mere 
decay of their bodily powers, they cannot 
hope, by the alacrity and vigour of their ser- 
vices, to obtain any considerable share of notice 
or esteem; or when, if at an earlier period 
of Hfe, they are discouraged from attempting 
it, by the probability, that ere long they may 
airain be transferred to a new owne^". 

But I wish you not so much to keep in view 
. the dee]} wounds which the happiness of the 

* Even before Mr. Long wrotf, between thirty and 
forty years agOj this was a grcMt evil. " And it is incon- 
" ceivable," sa}s Mr. Long, " what numbers have 
" perished in conseqiicnce <j{ llie law fur recovery 
*' of debt"-, which p ermits Negroca to he levied on and 
sold at vendue. By this means they aie irefjoently 
torn i'rom their native spot, their dearest connections, 
and transferred into a aituanon unadaptecl to thoir 
*' Iiealih, labouring under discontent, which co-operates 
with ehan_;^e or place and circumstance 'o shorten 
" their lives." Long's Jamaica, vol. ii. p. 435. 

Slaves 
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Slaves must sustain from these frequent sales. 
It is to my present purpose to consider their 
effect in accustoming men to disregard their 
comforts and feelings. It is impossible but 
that such incidents must tend powerfully, and 
in various ways, to vilify and degrade the 
Blacks in the general estimation, and hence 
to produce an habitiSl disregard to their com- 
forts and feelings. 

It may be proper to state, that it was urged 
by our West Indian opponents, that the griev- 
ance we have been now considering, may 
fairly be laid to the charge of the British 
Parliament, having been sanctioned by a sta- 
tute passed in the time of George the Second, 
for the security of the creditor in the mother 
country. The West Indian legislatures, it 
was added, were bound not to enact any 
provision contrary to the laws of England, 
and were therefore forced to endure this cruel 
and pernicious law. 

It would not be difficult to shew that this 
charge is not well founded ; but it may suffice, 
for the present, to remark, that, even granting 
that the effect of the 5th of Geo. 2d was such 
as is here supposed, yet that Slaves were not 
for the first time rendered by that law per- 
sonal property, and liable to l)e sold separate 

from 
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from the land for the payment of the simple 
contract debts of the Master. They have al- 
ways been in that wretched state. Still more 
it might truly be alleged, that the Legislature 
of this country was utterly ignorant of the 
ejffect of the law on the happiness of the 
Negroes, and not even a hint was dropped on 
that subject by any one of the many West 
Indian Gentlemen in Parliament; and, when 
the. mischievous effects of the statute were 
explained, Parliament immediately and una- 
nimously consented to the very first proposal 
which was made for repealing it* We do 
not find however, that the West Indian legis- 
latures have availed themselves of the ac- 
knowledged right of rescinding it, which they 
now enjoy. Supposing therefore, what is 
not however the fact, that, in this instance 
only, the British Parliament and the Colonial 
legislatures, the former utterly ignorant of all 
the practical evils resulting to the Slaves from 
the law in question, the latter having them 
daily before their eyes, to have been both 
parties to the wrong ; we have at least done 
our part towards redressing the injury; they 
have not done theirs, 

Theunivcr- The ncxt particular which must be men- 

sal practice ... 

ftt working tioned, is, like all the rest, at once an evi- 

tBiirter the _ . 

whip. dence and an effect of the degraded state of the 

I^egroes. 
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Ne^fioes. It is that universal and established 
practice of working them under the whip 
like cattle.* And here is it possible for any- 
one 

* But a nearer and more particular view of the 
manner of working may be necessary to those who 
have u€V% seen a gang of Negroes at their work : 

" VVhen employed in the labour of the field, as for 
example, in holeing a cane piece, i. e. in turning op the 
grounii with hoes into parallel trenches, for the recep- 
" tioii of the cane plants, the Slaves of both sex'es, from 
" tvventy perhaps to four score in number, are drawn out 
in a iine, like troops on a parade, each with a hoe ia 
" his hand ; and close to them in the rear is stationed a 
" driver, or several drivers, in numbers duly proportioned 
" to that of the gang. Each of these drivers, who are 
" always the most active and vigorous JNegroes on the 
" estate, has in his hand, or coiled round his neck, from 
" which by extending ,lhe handle it can be disengaged 
** in a moment, a long, thick, and strongly platted whip^ 
" called a cart xi'hip, the report of which is as loud, and 
" the lash as severe, as those of the whips in common 
" use with our waggoners, and which he has authority 
" to apply, at the instant when his eye perceives an 
" occasion, without any previous warning. Thus dis- 
" posed, their work beguKS> and continues without inter- 
ruption for a certain nuthbcr of hours, during which, a 
" the p'?i'il of the drivers, an adequate portion of land 
must be holed. 

" As the trenc h( s (continues our Author) are generally 
rectilinear, and the whole line of holers advance toge- 
ther, it is necessary that every hole or section of the 
trench should be finished in equal time with the rest; 
and if any one or more Negroes went allowed to throw 
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one not to feel peculiarly shocked at the idea 
of working females in this method ; the con- 
sequence of which must unavoidably be, that 
notwithstanding the immunities which may 
be allowed in more advanced stages of preg- 
nancy, or even as soon as a woman is known 
to be in that state, yet that females will 
in fact be often worked in this mode, at 
times, and under circumstances, when Nature 
peculiarly calls for forbearance, tenderness, 
and support. Let me repeat, that it is not 
civilization merely, and politeness, as some- 
times happens in the case of artificial wants ; 
it is Nature herself, which, in r-'uch circum- 
stances, claims some sympathy and in- 
dulgence. 

* in the hoe with less rapidity or energy than their com- 
" panions in other parts of the Hns, it is obvious that the 
" work of the latter must be suspended ; or else, such 
'* part of the trench as is passed over by the former, will 
'* be more imperfectly formed than the rest. It is there- 
" fore the business of the drivers not only to urge for- 
" ward the whole gang with sufficient speed, but 
" sedulously to watch that all-in the line, whether male 
" or female, oid or young, strong or feeble, work as 
" nearly as possible in equal time, and with equal effect* 
*' The tardy stroke must be quickened, and the languid 
*' invigorated, and the whole line made to dress, in the 
" military phrase, as it advances. No breathing time, 
'* no resting on the hoc, no pause of languor, to be re- 
" paid by brisker exertion on return to work, can be 
" allowed to individuals : all must work, or pause tog(j^ 
« ther." 



dulgcnce. And this a time, are these 
circumstances, in which a female should be 
urged to her labour by the stroke, or c\ en 
the crack of the whip ? To view the prac- 
tice in a mere mercenary view, surely if the 
West Indian Gentlemen had been seriously 
and earnestly intent on superseding the ne- 
cessity of purchasing from the Slave market, 
by rearing Negroes on their own estates, the 
younger women at least, if employed in field- 
work at all, would not be worked in this 
rude and undistinguishing manner, when a 
single inconsiderate lash of the driver's whip, 
intended not as a punishment, but as a quick- 
cner, or a memento, may in its consequences, 
prevent the birth of a future infant. Surely 
I need not enlarge on this disgusting topic, 
or enumerate in detail the various evils which 
must result from so hateful a practice ; it's 
tendency srreativ to lessen, if not almost ut- 
terly to extinguish in the Slaves, all honest, 
I had almost said, all mercenary emulation or 
competition, all the hopes of obtaining a 
master's approbation and confidence ; it's ad- 
mitting no occasional remissions c>f labour, 
afterwards to be compensated by increased 
exertions ; it's making no allowance for dif- 
ferent states of mind or body ; but, without 
inquiry as to these, as the post-horse is to go 
through his stage, so the Slave under the same 
impulse is to keep up with his fellows : In 

short, 
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short, it*s utter forgetfulness of mind in the 
human subject, who is thus considered and 
treated as of an inferior species, as not capa- 
ble of being worked upon by the ordinary mo- 
tives of the hope of reward, or even the fear 
of punishment ; as one who, like the vilest of ^ 
the brute species, has no foresight or recollec- 
tion, and must therefore be subjected to the 
same humiliating regimen. 

Cruel and 

Another particular, concerning which I am 
Jlituc pu- doubtful whether it ought to be noticed chiefly 
Slaves? as a cause of the degradation of the Negro 
race, or as an evidence and effect of that de- 
gradation, is the cruel, and, in the case of the 
female sex, still more the highly indecent 
punishments inflicted in places of public resort, 
and in the face of dav. Unless the feelings 
of sympathy towards Blacks, as fellow-crea- 
tures, or of decency respecting them as of our 
own species, were not^ to so great a degree, 
extinct, such exhibitions would not be con- 
tinued, if from no better motive, yet because 
they would counteract their own effect, when 
they were the execution of a pi!])lic sentence, 
by interesting all beholders in favour of the 
criminal, and bringing, to use the phrase of 
our law, the Government into hatred and con- 
• tempt ; or because, when they were punish- 
ments ordered by a master or mistress, besides 
probably producing a riot, they would render 

thoss 
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those who ordered them the subject of ge- 
neral obioquy. But, regarded as Blacks now 
are by the bulk of the population, there seems 
to have been no fear lest public executions, 
by the most cruel and protracted tortures, 
should be matter of public scandal. As for the 
punishments of Owners, when General T. 
saw the shameless and cruel flogging, on 
the pubhc parade, of two very decent women ^ 
who, while waiting at table where he was 
visiting, had been ordered by their mistress, 
in spite of his expostulations, to go with the 
Jumper (or public Flogger), to receive a do- 
zen, each stroke of which brought flesh from 
them, we do not find that the incident excited 
any surprize or attention in any one but the 
General himself.* If such could be the treat- 
ment sanctioned by public opinion, and ge- 
neral feeling, of decent young women, pub- 
licly and in the face of day, what consideration 
would be likely to be paid to the comforts 
and feelings of the field Negroes, who are 
regarded as a far inferior racfc to the domes - 
tics, especially when there are no cffici.GUS 
bystanders to witness what may take place. 

Let me but ask, what must be the effect 
necessarily produced on the mind from having 
been habituated to such scenes as these from 

* Vide Evidence tak<5n before the Committee of the 
House of Comn^ons. 

h early 



early infancy ? Can \vc be suq>rized' to hear 
that, too often, even the delicacy and tender- 
ness of the female sex is aot proof against the, 
natural consequences of daily beholding such 
spectacles ? * Should we not be almost pre- 
pared to find, the particular which I confess^ 
has ever most deeply affected my mind as 
being of all others the most decisive proof 
lenad'a- uttcr vilcncss and degradation of tlie 

Negro race, that utter contempt which too 
generally prevails of their social and domestic 
feelings ; that they are too commonly regarded 
as below instruction, below the range of mo- 
ral precepts and prohibitions, below the sphere 
of the obligations, duties,, restraints, and corar 
forts of conjugal, domestic, and-social life. 

Hence, doubtless, proceeds their being, in 
some degree regarded, like their fellow brutes 
;is below the necessity of observing towardis 
others the proper decencies of life, or of 
having these decencies observed by others, 
towards them. Hence, while Mr. Parke as- 
sures us, tliat in Africa, adultery is not more 
frequent than in this country, we hear the. 
most respectable Colonists treat the very idea 
of introducing marriage among the Slaves, in 

* .Dr. Pinckard's late publication adds sonic painful 
instances of this sort to othei;s contained iu the evidence. 
of very respectable men. 

their 
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their present state, as perfectly hopelsss or 
ridiculou*. 

Do we not here find the explanation of that 
itrange phenomenon, formerly mentioned, 
that while the prevalence and evils of disso- 
luteness are universally ackiic\vledged, scarce- 
ly any one thinks of applying that which has 
already appeared from experience so safe, so 
appropriate, and so beneficial a remedy ? 

But it is time to pass to another most im- ina-i^'i" 

* legal pro 

portant particular, which, like those already 
mentioned^ is at once both cause and effect, 
both an evidence and a consequence of degra- 
dation-— the inadequate protection afforded to 
the Slaves by the laws* 

Here again let me not be misilndefstood. 
It is not the matter of my present corhplaint, 
that, from the inadequate penalties annexed to 
the ill-ti'eatment of Negro Slave?, and that 
Still rhofe froni the evidence of black and 
coloared men not being admissible, they are 
subject to the restraints of civilized society, 
without being partakers of its benefits. Much 
Alight be said, miueh has beeii said^ to prove 
how insufficiently they are secured by the laws" 
against injuries and insults. On the other 
hand, considerable stress too ha»§ sometimes 

L 2, been 



been laid on the mildness of the penalties 
where tlie ofrenccs of Slaves were to be 
punished, and still more on the laws which 
have from time to time heen passed for the 
protection of Slaves. The former assertion 
might be but too effectually disproved, by ap- 
pealing to various passages in the Colonial 
statute book ; and, whej.c admitted, the le- 
nity might be traced to a cause less generous 
•than disinterested humanity. It might have 
been suggested to one of the most powerful 
of our colonial opponents, who urged that ca- 
pital executions of Slavesf had taken place in- 
very few itistances, that they might naturally 
be expected to be more rare, and punish-, 
ments in general more lenient, where men's 
own property w'ould suffer from severity. 

Concerning all laws for the protection of 
tlic Slaves, it might be justly remarked, that' 
so fc\v as the protection of Slaves is con- 
cerned against ill usage from all but their 
Masters, it was natural that the Slaves of any 
man should be protected equally with his 
cattle, , or any other articles of his property ; 
nor did the Slaves, any more than the cattle, 
owe this protection to the humanity of the 
legislature. They were protected merely like- 
the rest of his substance^ 

But 
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But as to the far more important considera- 
tion, concernlno; leg^al nrotection from the 
Owner's ill I'.sage, it is unquestionably true, 
that be the laws what thev mav, " so long; as 
the evidence of black or coloured men aojainst 
whites continues inndmissible," the latter, 
in all that respects the treatment of Negroes, 
are " in a manner put beyond the reach of 
the law.'"* Such were the very words in 
v/hich a much respected Colonial Proprietor, 
though called as one of our opponents wit- 
iiesscs, acknowledged the important truth. 

His testimony on this head was the more 
worthy of attention, because, besides his long 
residence in the West Indies, and his known 
intelligence and habits of observation, he 
was for some time Chief Justice of one of our 
islands. He also acknowledged, that till 
black evidence should be admissible, he knew 
no possible mode of preventing the most gross 
infractions of any laws against the ill treat- 
meat of Negroes. The subsequent death of 
this valuable man is d-eeply to be regretted ; 
because, with several of his immediate con- 
nections, he was exempt from m.any of the 
prejudices which, in colonial proprietors, too 
often obstruct the reform of West Indian 
abuses. 

L 3 A rcniarkab^r' 
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A remarl^ablc proof was afforded how 
little the Slaves were regarded as under tho 
protection of law, against their Masters ill 
usage, t)j a transaction which took place 9. 
few years ago, in one of our oldest sugar co* 
lonies, and of which an account is contained 
in the Privy Coimcil report ; 

A man, named Herbert, in low circum* 
stances, and of very indifferent character, had 
been guilty of an act of the most wanton cruel- 
ty, which was rendered still more atrocious by 
being committed against the helplessness of 
infancy. He had most wantonly and cruelly 
lacerated tlie mouth and face of a child six 
years okl, his own Slave, in a shocking manner, 
and bruisiid various parts of its little body. 
The crime happened to be committed under 
circumstances which admitted of legal proof, 
and, owing to the benevolent and spirited ex^° 
ertions of a man of legal eminence, who then 
resided in the neighbourhood, and who him-r 
self was able to give decisive evidence, a pro- 
secution was carried on against the perpetra- 
tor. The facts were clearly established, and 
jnost horrible they were 5 'yet so strange and 
novel a doctrine did it appear to the jury, 
that a Master was liable to punishment for 
any act of cruelty exercised on his own Slave, 
^at, after long consultation, 1 hey brought in a 
3 qo.nditigna! 
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canditional verdict, " Guilty, subject to the 
" opinion of the Courts ii'in\nioderatc correc- 
tion of a Slave, by his Master, be a crime 
" indictable." The Court determined in the 
affirmative ; and what was the punishment 
of this abominable act of barbarity ? A fine 
of forty shillings currency, equivalent to about 
thirty shillings of our money ! This was the 
more .extraordinary, because only two years 
before, in consequence of some recent acts of 
iibomiuable cruelty, an Act of Assembly had 
been passed for the express purpose of pre- 
venting barbarities of a similar nature, and 9l 
-fine of £.500 currency, together with six 
months i-mprisonment, had been annexed, as 
the punishmesnJ: <.-f such offences. But s<J 
little were the eusctm :..it3 of law in unison 
with the general feelings of the bulk of th^ 
people, that even after this statute had been- 
passed, not only did a jury doubt whether 
the most wanton barbarity towards an infant, 
by its owner, was liable to any punishment ; 
but the idea of calling a Master to account 
for this ill-treatment of one ofhispwn Slaves 
created a popular ferment, and a violent cry 
against the prosecutors of the delinquent, and 
was resented as a gross and novel infraction 
of the rights and privileges of ownership. 
This very Herbert aifter wards brought his 
actioii against the Provost Marshal, for having 

J. 4 taken 
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taken the poor ur^^ ^ ^oy into his cus» 
tody, partly that t.^c child might be forth-com- 
icag, partly to save him from the violence of 
Jiis brutd Master. The Provost Marshal, after 
a long course of judicial proceeding, would 
have had heavy penalties to pay, had he not 
got off on a point of law. Herbert was con* 
sidered as a persecuted man, and became a 
highly popular character in the community. 

■ikit that which renders this incident most of 
all worthy of remark, is, that unsatisfactory as 
the issue might appear to us to have been, a 
detailed accDU5\t of it, with some other in- 
stances too much in the same spirit, was sent 
over to the Privy Council, by the Council and 
Assembly of the island, with some apparent 
satisfaction, as a proof of the protection en- 
joyed by the Slaves against immoderate punish- 
ment or cruelty on the part of their Masters. 

Not to insist in this place on the im- 
possibility of enforcing any lavvs which may 
be enacted for the protection and comfort of 
Slaves, a tcpic on which I may have occasion 
to say more hereafter, law and slavery are, 
in their own nature, absolutely and universally 
incompatible. The Slave's best protection 
must ever be found in Iiis Master's kindness, 
especially where kindness is combined with 

^fBuence j 
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affluence; and, by giving to the Slaves a no- 
minal right to defniite legal privileges, you 
only infuse a s])irit of discontent into them, 
and a spirit of suspicion and resentment into 
their Masters ; at least, until the absolute 
nullity of the law be clearly manifest to both 
parties. .The Master has not the same mo- 
tives for tenderness, (motives ever powerful 
in a generous mind) as when all right, all 
rivalship are excluded, and he knows that his 
Slaves are given up completely into his power'; 
that they are entirely dependent on his will, 
and that they must receive every favour as 
flowing altogether from his spontaneous bene- 
ficence. It is not therefore going too far, to 
affirm, that by destroying, or at least im- 
j)airing, the force of these feelings, you do the 
Slave more harm, than can be compensated 
by any benefit he can derive frorn the laws. 

But to quit this view of the subject, it is considerea 
the effect, in another direction, of this inade- o"its*dT' 
quate protection of the laws, to which I Ei'"^*^* 
wish to point your particular attention. I 
wish you to observe the proofs which it affords 
of the low estimate of the Negro race; as w : i 
as the tendency which it must have to . d 
them in their prezent abject and dc^.i i :. i 
condition. 

"''■■:■»• 
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But here, instead of quoting passages from 
the statute books and judicial records of tlic 
several islands, which might be objected to, 
as an unfair test of the opinions and feelings 
of the present generation, I will extract from 
a set of papers, laid not long ago before the 
House of Commons by Government, tlie 
^account, given from the most resj)ectable 
authority, of some transactions which have 
recently taken place, and which shew the de- 
graded state of the Negro race in, excepting 
Jamaica, the largest and oldest settled of aU 
jQur West Indian colonies. 

The Governor of Barbadoes, Lord Seaforth 
himself, 1 understand, an old West Indian 
proprietor, in consonance with the wishes of 
many respectable inhabitants, endeavoured 
lately, from the most honourable motives, to 
procure the repeal of a law which had long 
been the disgrace of the Barbadoes st^jitute 
book, and for the rescinding of which an 
effort had been in vain made a few years 
before ; a law, by which the wilful murder of 
a Slave was punishable only by a fine of . 1 5. 
currency, or about j[. 11, 4.S, sterling *. His 
Lordship therefore sent a message m the 
common form to the House of Assembly, re- 

* Vide House of CommcJis papers. 

commending 
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oommending that an act should be passed to 
make the murder of a Slave a capital feloay. 
There seems every reason to believe that the 
Council, or Colonial House of Lords, would 
gladly have assented to the proposition. But, 
strange as it may appear to those who are un- 
acquainted with tiie West Indian prejudices, 
jiotwithstanding the time and manner in 
which the proposition was brought forward, 
the House of Assembly absolutely refused to 
make the alteration. But if the bare state- 
ment of this fact must shock every liberal 
mind, how much will the bhock be increased, 
when it is known under what circumstances 
it was th^t this refusal took place. 

For it happened, that, very recently, seve- 
ral of the most wanton and atrocious murders 
had been committed. 3ome of these were 
accompanied with circumstances of sych 
horrid and disgusting barbarity, as to be too 
shocking for recital ; and yet it scarcely seems 
justifiable to allow such horrid deeds, from 
their very atrociousness, to derive impunity. 
But one of the accounts you must submit to 
hear, because the narrative contains circum- 
stances which strikingly illustrate the con- 
dition and estimation of the Negro race. To 
myself, to say the truth, it tells me, in the view 
in which J shall here regard it, nothing more 

than 
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than I already knew ; but it wa$ scarcely to 
be expected that Providence would furnish 
such undeniable and glaring proofs, of the 
assertions we had before established by the 
most respectable testimony. 

Extract of a Letter from the Right Hon, 
Lord Seaforthf to Earl Camden, one of 
His Majesty s principal Secretaries of StatCy 
dated Barbadoes, ji/i fan, 1 805. 

*' I inclose the Attoriiey General's letter 
" to me on the subject of the Negroes so 
" most wantonly murdered. 1 am sorry to 
" say, several other instances of the same bar-> 
bariiy have occurred, with which I have 
not troubled your Lordship, as I only 
** wished to make you ac(j[uainted with the 
** subject in general." 

It will be enough for me to cjuote that part 
of the Attorney Generars letter in which he 
gives the account of the single rnurder which 
I wish to lay before you : 

Extract of a Letter from ibe Attorney Genera! 
of Barbadoes, to the Governor of the Island. 

" A Mr. , the manager of a plan- 

" tation in the neighbourhood, had some 
" months before purchased an African lad., 

" who 
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" who was much attached to hk person, mul 
*' slept in a passage contiguous to bis chamber. 
•* On Sunday night there was an alarm of 

fire in the plantation, which induced 

" Mr. to go out hastily, aiid the next 

" morning he missed the lad, who he supposed 
•* intended to follow him in the night, and had 
** mistaken his way. He sent to his neigh- 

bours, and to Mr. C- — — among the rest, 
•* to inforni tlicm that his African lad had 
*' accidently strayed from him ; that he 
•* could not speak a word of English, and 
" that possibly he might be found breaking 
*' canes, or taking something else for his 
" support; in which case he requested that 
*' they would not injure him, but return him, 
** and he would pay any damage he might 
" have committed. A day or two after, 
" the Owner of the boy was informed, that 
" Mr. C. and H. had killed a Negro in a. 
" neighbouring gully, and buried him there. 

" He went to Mr. C to inquire into the 

" truth of the report, and intended to have 
" the grave opened, to see whether it was 

" his African lad. Mr. C to/d him^ 

" a Negro had been killed and buried there % 
" lut assured him it was not hisy for he knew 

him very well^ and he need not be at the irou* 
" ble of opening thi grave. Upon this the 
** Owner zve?it aivay satisfied. But receiving 

" further 
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^< Rirtber information, which left no doubf 
" upon his mind that it was his Negro, he 
" returned and opened the grave, and found 
" it to be so. I was his leading counsel j and 

the facts stated in my brief were as follow i 

That C. and H. being informed that there 

was a Negro lurking in the gully, went 
" armed with muskets, and took several 
" negro men with them. The poor African 

seeing a parcel of men coming to attack 
" him, was frightened ; he took up a stone 
" to defend himself, and retreated into a 

cleft rock, Where they coukl not easily 
" come at him ; thev then went for some; 
" trash, put it into the crevice of the rock 
" behind him, and set it on fire after it 

had burnt so as to scorch the poor fellow, 
*' he ran into a pool of water near by; they 

sent a Negro to bring him out, and he 
*' threw the stone at the Negro; upon 
" which the two white men fired several 
*' times at him with the guns loaded with 
*' shot, and the Negroes pelted him with 
*' stones. He was at length dragged out of 
" the pool in a dying condition, for he had 
" not only received several bruises from the: 
'* stones, but his breast was so pierced with 
" the shot, that it was like a cullender. T'Ae 
*' w/iitff savages ordered the Negroes to dig a 
" grave, and whilst they were diggifig it, the 

" poor 
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poor creature made signs of Pegging for water ; 
** zvhick was not given to him^ but as soon as 
** t^e grave %i^as dug, he was thrown into ity 

and covered over ; and tJiere seems to be some 
** doubt whether he was then quite dead, — 
" C. and H. deny this ; but the Owner 
** assured me that he could prove it by more 
*♦ than one witness.; and I have reason tobe- 
** lieve ir to be true, because on the day ©f 

trial, C. and H. did not suffer the cause 
** to come to a hearing, but paid the penal- 
" ties and the costs of suit, which it is not 

supposed they would have done had thej^ 

been innocent. 

1 have the honour to be, &c.'* 

The same transaction, with another far 
more dreadful murder, in which there was a 
deliberate ingenuity of cruelty which almost 
exceeds belief, is related, with scarcely any 
variation as to circumstances, by the^Advocate 
General, who, as well as the gentleman of 
whose estate the criminal was the manager, 
and who was at the time absent, expressed 
their most lively indignation against such 
horrid cruelty. After so shocking a recital, 
lest you should be instinctively urged to be 
j^hiefly affected by the barbarity of this horrid 
transaction, let mc once more remind you, 
that it is not in the view of its cruelty that 

I wish 
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I wish yoti to regard the foregoing narrative,; 
hut in that of the decisive evidence which it 
affords of the utter degradation of the negro 
race. 

How striking a proof is afforded of this, in 
the conduct even of the Ovvner of the boy, the 
prosecutor of the deUnquent, a man too, as the 
beginning of the story indicates, "of kind and 
liberal feelings." Can any thing suggest more 
strongly* that the protection which the Negro' 
Slave receives from the laws, is too often to be 
ascribed rather to a Master's care of his pj o- 
perty, than to any more generous motive* 
When he had only reason to believe that a Ne- 
gro had been killed, and buried out of the way, 
and not that it was his own Slave, he goes 
away satisfied. Again, it is a suggestion 
which the circumstances of the story enforce 
on us, that the crowd, which was now col- 
lected, instead of being shocked at such 
barbarity, were rather abettors of it; and then 
we hear, the White Savages, as the Attorney ' 
General justly styles them, order the Negroes 
who were present to dig a grave for their 
wretched countryman; they knew their state 
too well to refuse, and accordingly we see 
them immediat'iiy obey, the order; yet I 
confess, that with all my ideas of their sunk 
and prostrate spirit, 1 was myself surprized, 

under 



under all the circumstances, by this prompti- 
tude of obedience. 

But I have not leisure to deduce half of the 
important lessons which we are taught by 
the above horrid recital. Let us pass to the 
circumstance which is most of all important ; 
because it proves how little we can expect 
an identity of sympathies and feelings between 
the Colonists and ourselves : that this and 
several other murders, some of them attended 
with circumstances far more shocking, in« 
stead of exciting any just commiseration for 
the Negro race, had actually worked in a 
contrary direction, and that not merely among 
the populace, but in a majority of the House 
of Assembly itself. This is a problem by no 
means of difficult solution. It is not that th« 
Barbadian (I say it seriously and with since- 
rity) is less humane, in general, than the in- 
habitants of other countries ; but Negro Slaves 
are not comprised within the scale of his 
humanity; or, to be more accurate, they do 
not assume, in his estimate of thin2;s, the 
rate and value of human beings. Hence, 
the proposition for punishing a white man 
capitally for murdering a Slave, appeared to 
him a punishment as much disproportionate 
to the crime, as if, in compliance with the 
opinion of some speculator on the rights of 
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the brute creation, or, of some lever of domestic 
animals, we were to propose to execute a 
man in this country for killing a favourite 
pointer. 

One of the other murders supplies so strik- 
ing an illustration of the nature of this feel- 
ing, and of its almost necessary effects in 
producing a disposition to injury and insult, 
that, contrary to my original intention, I vvill 
lay before you a very brief and summary view 
of the chief particulars of it. 

As a private militiaman was returning 
home from his duty uj)on an alarm, with 
iiis musket, and bayonet fixed, over his shoul- 
der, he overtook several Nc2;roes return ins; 
from their daily labour on the road, and 
among them, a woman big with child. He 
besian abusing, and threateniiisf to kill them, 
if they would not get out of the way. Most 
of them escaped him; but he made after the 
woman, and, without the least provocation 
on her part^ plunged his bayonet into her, 
and, as one of the accounts states, very coolly 
and deliberately stabbed her several times in 
the breast. Providentially it happened, that, 
a very respectable Gentleman, who was also 
returning from town, was a witness of the 
whole transaction. And now comes the curi- 
ous 



ous part of the story; for, when Mr. H, went 
to him, " spoke harshly to him, and said, he 
" ought to be hanged, for he never saw a 
*' more wicked iin{)rovoked murder, and that 
" he would certainly carry him before a fna- 
" gistrate, and that he should be sent to gaol 
the man replied, "/or what? killing a Ne- 
" gi-o!'^ — Some of the accounts state,' that 
the man was in liquor ; but it is clear from 
the circumstances, that it was in no such de« 
sree as to affect his reason ; for neither is this 
circumstance mentioned by Mr. H. the eye* 
witness, nor by the magistrate before whom 
Mr. H., having got assistance, immediately 
brought him, nor by the President of thd 
Island, before whom, from having no right to 
commit him, they next carried him. On ths 
contrary, they state distinctly, that the mur- 
der was committed in the most wanton, ma- 
licious manner, and that he seemed after- 
vv^ards to be very indifferent abotit the crime. 

It may seem only candid to state the se- 
quel. The President did commit him, though 
aware that it was a stretch of power; the 
man's person was thereby secured, and he 
remained answerable to the amount both of 
the King's fine, X. 1 1 . 4. J. sterling, and of the 
Negro's value, for which he was afterwards 
arrested by the Owner's representative, and 
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which, as she is stated to have been a valu- 
able Slave, who had five or six children, would 
be a still larger sum. The man was not 
worth a shilling, in possession or expectancy, 
and therefore, as the President adds, may 
possibly be in confinement for life. It is only 
due to the President, to add, that in the con- 
clusion of his letter, he expresses himself in 
terms of the warmest and most indignant 
feeling, that the Assembly should look on 
such things with cool indifference, and not 
provide " that just remedy which has been 
" found productive of no evil in the still 
" larger island of Jarriaica, and which, in every 
" other civilized community, is provided by 
" the law, both of God and man." 

Let me subjoin one additional remark, that, 
but for the circumstance of Mr. H.*s hap- 
pening to have been at the same time return- 
ing from town, this barbarous murder must 
have remained unpunjsbeH for want of evi- 
dence. It is fair, also, ico acknowledge, that 
the murder above stated, however horrid, ap- 
pears (very different, indeed, in that respect, 
from another shocking incident, which I sun- 
press) to have been an act of wanton insult 
and contempt, rather than of deliberate cru- 
elty ; and to have been precisely such in na- 
ture, (though I doubt not, above the ordinary 

rate 
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rate of insults in measure) as I have supposed 
to proceed from a low estimate of Negroes, as 
such. Hence the criminars exclamation, when 
he was told he deserved to be hanged, and 
was further threatened with being committed 
to gaol. For what ? he replied ; killing a Ne* 
gro! — Surely I need not add a word—^the fact 
supplies its own inference. 

Shall we allege, in behalf of this poor mi- 
litiaman, that he was, probably, half drunk ; 
that he was a low uneducated man; that it 
was the exclamation of passion; or that it was 
suggested by self-preservation or self-defence ? 
But what shall we say, then, for the Assembly 
of the Island ? They consist of men of libe- 
ral education, and liberal manners ; yet it is 
grievous to reflect, that their conduct is but 
too much in the same spirit as that of this 
militiaman. Their estimation of a Negro is 
much the same. Hence, on its being pro- 
posed to inflict a capital punishment, not on 
themselves, but on others, for the murder, 
thous[h attended with the most horrid circum- 
stances, of sl Negro, they resent the sugges- 
tion, not by a transient and passionate ex- 
clamation, but by a deliberate and continued 
opposition of some years; not unguardedly, 
not privately, wl^en a man will sometimes 
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hint an opinion he would not avow ; but 
publicly ; in opposition to clear explanation ; 
to powerful influence; to eloquent enforce^ 
tnent of the principles of justice and huma- 
nity; in. opposition, one should have thought, 
to the natural suggestion of self-interest, and 
of regard to their own property, when gravely 
sitthig in their capacity of Legislators. 

Let me again, however, declaie most se- 
riously, that it is not so much of defective, as 
of misplaced humanity, that I here complain. 
They had not been used to think and feel con- 
cerning Negroes, as concerning their fellow 
creatures ; and to consider that their rights, 
and comforts, and feelings, were to be pro- 
tected by the same powerful sanctions. Hence, 
when it was proposed to inflict a capital 
punishment for the murder of a Black, their 
sympathy was excited on the wrong side. 
They felt, but it was for the offended dignity of 
a White Man, not for the murdered Negro. 
The truth is, a certain esprii cie corps was 
now called into action, and all the barbarities 
of which the wretched Negroes might be the 
victims, would, in such a temper, and such 
circumstances (taken, T mean, in connection 
with such a proposed punishment) serve rather 
tp inflame than to mitigate the general fury. 

Hence 
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Hence, Lord Seaforth, in another letter, de- 
clares, " that though he had received no con- 
tradiction of the horrible facts, yet that 
nothiiicr had Sfiven him so much trouble as 
" to get to the bottom of these affairs, so 
" horribly absurd were the prejudices of the 
" people." 

There are no persons, 1 am persuaded, who 
will be more shocked by the above transac- 
tions than the West Indian Proprietors them- 
selves, and none especially more than thos# 
of the very island of Barbadoes, in which these 
tragedies were acted. They, like other absentee 
Proprietors, are most of them, I doubt not, al- 
most utterly ignorant of the real state of things 
in the Wf).st Indies ; and they will read with 
equal astonishment and concern. Lord Sea- 
forth's horrid communication. Let them 
however remember, these cannot b« styled, as 
sc\me former relations have unjustly been, 
exaggerations of Abolitionists ; but, like Go- 
vernor Parry's famous charge against the 
African Captains, they are the official com- 
munication of the Executive Government laid 
before the House of Commons. 



Let them, therefore, join with me, in se- 
riously considering the practical conclusioiLS 
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to be drawn from these shocking incidents, 
and the remedy which should be applied to 
such crying evils. Let them not retort, as 
has been sometimes done, that instances of 
monstrous cruelty have taken place in this 
country also. It is true, that even in this land 
of liberty and humanity, we heard some years 
ago of an apprentice being starved to death. 
We'heard more recently of a British Governor 
of an African possession, causing the death of 
a soldier by excessive punishment. But let 
us complete the parallel ; not only were these 
crimes punished by the death of the criminals, 
but here, in Lord Bacon's phrase, " mark the 
diversity ;" it was difficult to prevent the indig- 
nation even of the populace, from anticipating 
the sentence of the law. In the West Indies, 
on the contrary, when you begin to talk of pu- 
nishing capitally far more horrible murders, the 
sympathy, among the majority of the commu- 
nity, the highest classes excepted, is for the 
criminal, not for the wretched and innocent 
sufferer ; and that, not merely among low illi- 
terate men, in whom such prejudices might be 
somewhat less astonishing, but in the House of 
Assembly of the Island, the body to which it 
especially belongs to watch over the rights, and 
which' naturally gives the tone, and fixes the 

standard 
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standard for the opinions and feelings of the 
whole community.* 

Let the absentee Proprietors attend, above 
all, to this, because it leads to the most impor- 
tant practical conclusions. I have been as- 
sured privately, (though the information has 
not yet been laid before Parliament, and 
therefore I cannot speak with certainty) that 
Lord Seaforth has at length been able to carry 
his point, and to prevail on the Assembly as 
well as the Council, to make the murder of a 
Slave a capital offence. In my view of the 
above transactions, this is a matter of small 
importance. It will not, I trust, appear un- 
candid ; but I must frankly declare, that had 

* The very words which I am now writing suggest to 
my mind another possible explanation of the conduct of 
the Assembly of Barbadues. Possibly the majority, 
in rejecting the Governor's proposition, acted not so 
much from their own judgment and feeHngs, as from 
deference to those of the bulk of the community. Con- 
sidering that, as is stated above, it must be regarded as a 
part of their duty to set the tone of public judgment and 
feelings, this would not be a very creditable plea; nor 
have I found any hint of it in the papers laid before the 
House of Commons ; but, on the contrary, an expression 
of resentment against the Governor, with an intimation 
of the danger of interfering between Master and Slave. 
But as the idea in question has occurred to me, I think I 
should scarcely be acting candidly in suppressing it. 
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the Assembly originally consented to Lord 
Se'^forth's recommendation, and made the 
murder of a Slave a capital crime, i should 
not have admitted it as any proof of their 
fecliiag for the Negroes with any tenderness 
of sensibility. It would only have siiewn 
that there was no apparent want of common 
humanity, and therefore have belonged to that 
class of actions, from the performance of 
which no m^R arrogates to himself praise, 
though to be defective in them we consider 
as blaiift^worthy. For, might we not fairly 
hsve questioned whether the members might 
UQt be influenced, not so much by motives of 
benevolence, as by deference for their Go- 
verfior, by a regard for their character, by a 
respect for the feelings, call them, if you 
will, the prejudices, of the more liberal few 
among their own community ; or even by the 
apprehensions of the effects which their refusal 
might produce in forwarding the abolition of 
the Slave Trade ? Surely, however, the re- 
jection of the proposition shews, that they not 
only do not themselves regard the Negroes 
as entitled to the consideration and treatment 
due to a human beings considered as such, but 
that they cannot even persuade themselves 
that he will be regarded as entitled to them 
by the world in general. 



Supposing, 



Supposing, therefore, that Lord Seaforth's 
law has passed, and even supposing (what it 
is far too much to suppose, considering the 
extreme difficulty, or rather impossibility of 
obtaining legal proof, if a murderer would be 
tolerably cautious) that it does prevent ab- 
solute murders ; yet how wide a range is still 
left for the exercise of the worst of passions ? 
To this case surely we may justly apply the 
maxifti, and the important lesson which it 
inculcates may well excuse a trite quotation, 
" Q^uid leges sine mortbus 1"' Will such a law, 
passed contrary to the real wishes, feelings, 
and judgment, deliberately entertained and 
repeatedly avowed for many years, change the 
real estimation of a Black man in the Barba- 
dian scale of being ? Or will not rather the 
contrariety between the law and the feelings 
of men, be likely to stir up a spirit of indig- 
nation and hatred towards the Blacks, which 
must be produdive of innumerable injuries 
and insults towards the Negro race ; while. 
Black evidence not being admissible, they may 
be almost always injured and insulted with 
impunity ? 

This esprit de corps naturally results from 
the relative circumstances of Blacks and 
"Whites in a West Indian community ; and it 
is the more operative and pernicious, because 
with pride, itself a passion sufficiently regard- 
less 
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less of the claims and comforts of others, 
another principle still more pernicious asso- 
ciates itself but too naturally ; a principle of 
fear, arising out of the consciousness of the 
iromense disproportion in number between 
the Blacks and the Whites. This fear again 
but too aurely gives rise to hatred ; and 
what may not be expelled from the efFefts of 
an esprit de corps made up of such powerful 
ingredients? It is not that they who arc 
afhiated by it are conscious of these several 
feelings ; but they are not on that account 
less real or less efficient. This esprit de corps 
which has long prevailed, was many years 
ago nearly proving fatal to the life of a most 
honourable, upright, and resolute Judge, who, 
in the discharge of his public fundion, dared 
to act as duty and conscience prescribed to 
him. But among the inferior orders of Whites 
especially, this spirit has been natui ally called 
forth of late years into more lively exercise, 
by the vety efforts which have been made to 
ameliorate the condition of the Negro race. 

I have detained you very long on this topic : 
but I have dwelt the more largely on the vile- 
ness and degradation of the Negro race, be- - 
cause it appears to rne to be the grand master 
vice of the colonial system. If duly consi- 
dered, and traced into its almost infallible 
3 operations, 



■operations, it will establish the prevalence of 
all the other evils which have been specified ; 
for it is of a nature so subtle and powerful, as 
to extend its effects into every branch of ne- 
gro management ; and wherever its influence 
does extend, it has a natural and sure ten- 
dency to lessen the enjoyments of the Slaves, 
and to aggravate their sufferings, if all the 
various other causes which operate unfa- 
vourably on the condition and treatment of 
the Slaves could be done away, it contains 
within itself the pregnant source of nume- 
rous, most important, and, so long as it con- 
tinues, incurable mischiefs. 

Let me, therefore, once more conjure the 
West Indian Proprietors to give their due 
weight to all the foregoing facts and consi- 
derations; to observe how low a point in the 
scale of being is now allotted to the Negro 
race ; and to estimate duly the effects on their 
treatment, and comforts, and feelings, which 
must necessarily result from such vileness and 
degradation. 1 cannot quit this head without 
once more assuring them, that it is unspeak- 
ably painful to me to ap})ear to be cliarging 
the bulk of the resident White population of 
the West Indies with having too low an esti- 
mate of the Negroes as a race, and of the 
consideration and comforts which are due to 

them. 
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them. But the nature of my undertaking 
renders it my duty to state facts, such as I 
really believe them to be. If I have fallen 
into any error, I shall be most willing to cor- 
rect it, and shall be sincerely thankful to any 
one who will set me right. But I will franl'.ly 
own, also, to the resident West Indians, that, 
judged at the bar of equity and candour, we 
in this country are more in fault than they 
in that. Of them it can only be said, that 
causes of powerful, and, where great numbers 
of human beings are concerned, of almost in- 
fallible operation, have produced their natural 
effects. We have no such excuse to allege. 
We have not been familiarized by habit, or 
misled by interest, or prejudice, or party 
spirit, into contemplating without pain, a 
system from which, at first, both they and we 
must have shrunk back with horror. Wc 
cannot allege, that all the consequences, 
greatly as they are to be deplored, are not 
such as we might have anticipated with ease, 
or rather might have predicted with cer- 
tainty, reasoning from the acknowledged 
principles both of speculation and expe- 
rience. Could we not have foretold what 
would necessarily be the consequences of a 
system of slavery continued for centuries, 
where the Slaves, as in the West Indies, 
wr. • 3 to be of a |)eculiar race and colour, and 
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under all the other circumstatices of the Afri- 
can Negroes ? We ca;inot, at least, plead a prs- 
judice in favour of slavery, in consequence 
of having long been habituated to its evils. 
Surely if those who have lived ail their lives 
in Great Britain, are tainted with such a pre- 
judice, they are of all men inexcusable. I re- 
peat it, therefore, we are more criminal than 
the West Indians, for having svitfered such 
a system to srain an establishment, and to 
grow to its present size ; and we shall be still 
a thousand times more criminal than the}', if, 
with our eyes at length opened to its evils, 
we suffer it to continue unrefjrmed. 

But thoueh from these considerations, as well 
as others which have been formerly mentioned, 
it has been with deep reluctance that I have 
dwelt on these invidious topics, woidd it 
be consistent not only with humanity and 
justice, but even with common fairness and 
truth, that transactions like those which have 
been here stated, when communicated from 
the highest authority ; and, for the instruc- 
tion and guidance of the British Legislature, 
laid before the House of Commons, should 
be suppressed, from any motives of personal 
dehcacy ; or if noticed, that just conclusions 
should not be drawn from them ? I am al - 
most fearful that I am wanting to the claims 
of duty, in not detailing the particulars of a 

far 



far more horrible narrative, which has also 
been laid before Parliament. For duties too 
serious, and even interests too high, for the 
admission of such an inferior principle as 
delicacy, are here in question. If such a 
system must still exist, surely it ought only 
to be with our fullest knowledge, the result 
of our most deliberate consideration; not 
because we are unacquainted with its hor- 
rors, from our having instinctively turned 
away our eyes from objects too painful to be 
beheld. 

Consider if these enormities are too shock- 
ing to be seen and heard, what are they to 
be felt and suffered i Whe.i we are tho- 
roughly acquainted with the abuses of the 
West Indian system, we may, perhaps, be 
able to mitigate, if we cannot cure them. 
If policy and interest ar© still to be admitted 
as a plea for injustice and cruelty, let us at 
least not take for granted, as if it were a self- 
evident truth, what I never can myself be- 
lieve, that injustice and cruelty must forward 
the views of policy and interest. Let us 
scrutinize the evils point by point, and be 
sure - of each individual particular of them 
which we leave in being, that on grounds of 
policy and interest it is indispensable. If we 
are to tolerate such enormous evils, let it be 
at least by weight and measure ; let us deal 

them 
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them out, grain by grain, as absolute neces- 
sity shall require ; and not in a wholesale way, 
give our sanction to such a mass of miseries, 
because the close inspection and scrupulous 
examination of them shock our delicacy, and 
wound our humanity. Let us remember 
what was beautifully said of this last virtue by 
one, than whom none possessed a larger share; 
" True humanity consists not in a squeamish 
" ear. It consists not in starting or shrinking 
" at such tales as these, but in a disposition 
" of heart to relieve misery. True humanity 
appertains rather to the mind than to th 
" nerves, and prompts men to use real and 
" active endeavours to execute the actions 
'* which it suggests." 

To this long catalogue of the vices of the 
West Indian system, there remain yet to b6 
added two others, which tend powerfully to 
aggravate almost all its various evils. 

The first is, Absenteeship, particularly ^jjj*'*^*** 
that of the more affluent Proprietor, who 
could afford to be liberal, whose presence 
among his Slaves would naturally produce a 
sort of pai-ental feeling, and cause him habi-* 
tually to interest himself in their comfort and 
improvement; and whose affluence might en- 
able him to carry into effect the plans, whe- 
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ther in the way of exemption or beneficence, 
wliich his liberaUty slioukl devise. 

1 have not leisure to point out in detail the 
various bad consequences which follow fiom 
theOwner's absence; but they will naturally 
occur to any one who will consider the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the West Indian Slaves, 
in connection with this subject. 

But let me point out one consequence which 
has been less attended to than it deserves to 
be, the unspeakable loss to the society, of tliat 
very class of men, not only in the legislature, 
but in private life also, who, from their rank 
and fortune, must in general be supposed to 
have received the best education, and to pos- 
sess the most enlarged and liberal minds ; 
who consequently would raise the general 
standard of morals and manners, whose pre- 
sence, and the desire of being admitted into 
whose company, would be a check to dissolute- 
ness ; who would not only abound themselves 
in acts of kindness to the wretched Negroes, 
but who might make liberality popular, and 
render, more than it now is, the ill treatment 
of Negroes disreputable ; for I trust it is al- 
ready so in no small degree, where it is dis- 
covered. Many absentee Proprietors, of large 
property, even if they do, once or twice in 

their 
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their lives, visit their estates; yet, while 
living in the West Indies, they consider them- 
selves not at home, but only on a visit, and 
on a visit commonly which is not very agree- 
able to them, ami which, therefore, especially 
when, as often is the case, constrained by 
oeconomical motives, they mean to end, as 
Soon as they have saved enough to enable 
them to live again in the mother country in 
ease and affluence. Hence they are too natU' 
rally persuaded to adopt the generally pre- 
vailing practice as to feeding and clothing, 
and other particulars ; and, however desirous 
they may be of introducing a more liberal sys- 
tem, they a. e easily dissuaded from it, know- 
ing that they shall not be able themselves to 
superintend the actual observance of their owr* 
regulations. 

As for the far larger class of absentee Pro- 
prietors, who reside constantly in the mother 
country, though 1 give them all due credit 
for benevolent intentions, yet they are com*- 
monly precluded by their very ignorance of 
plantation affairs, from interfering with any 
conHdenee, or to any good purpose, in the 
detail of management. How little they are 
often acquainted with these particulars, I was 
not even myself aware till lately, when it ap- 
peared, that an old West Indian Proprietor, 
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acknowkdo-ed by all who know him to 
remarkable for the extent and accuracy oj his 
information, and intimately conversant with 
all the detail of political and commercial oeco- 
nomy, was wholly ignorant of its being the 
universal practice to work the Negroes in their 
jicld-work under the whip. This is the more 
remarkable, because the practice is not a par- 
tial or an occasional procedure, but the con- 
stant and universal mode ; because for several 
years, men in general in this country, though 
personally unconnected with the West Indies, 
had been naturally led to turn their attention 
to the system of negro management. 

I doubt «0L that the absentee Proprietor 
directs his manager to treat the Slaves with 
all due kindness and liberality ; yet it must not 
be conceded with equal readiness, that the 
orders even of these benevolent Absentees will 
be faithfully executed. Fo. in supposing this 
to bd the case, we suppose a combination of 
incidents, and an assemblage of qualities, 
each of which, unconnected with the others, 
is sufficiently rare ; how much more rare, 
then, must it be, to suppose them all con- 
curring. We rnust suppose this benevolent 
Absentee to be affluent also, that he may be 
able to give effect to his benevolence. Bene- 
rolencfe, I trust and believe, will generally be 

found 
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found in the higher class of Proprietors; but 
I fear affluence, in proportion to their rank 
and way of living, is not so common. Again, 
we have also to suppose the moj-e rare occur- 
rence, not merely of equal but of far superior 
benevolence, in a man of inferior rank, for- 
tune, connections, and manners, most pro- 
bably of ' inferior education also. Wc must 
suppose this man of extraordinary benevolence 
to select for hiniself the situation of a manasrer 
in the West Indies, a- somewhat unlikely ' 
choice; and that this benevolent owner, and 
this still more benevolent manager, happen to 
come together; I repeat it, still more bene- 
volent, because this quality in the owner, 
though a greiierous, is a transient effusion, 
when the mind is in close contact with its 
object; or we may assign to it the higher 
character, of the habitual generosity of a just 
judgment, and a liberal heart. But such a 
judgment and vSuch a feeling may often be 
found in a moment of serious refledtion, in 
men, who from various infirmities, are not 
practically kind and beneficent in all the 
homely occurrences of daily life; especially 
under circumstances in which there are many 
little trials to be borne, and many vexatious 
obstacles to be surmounted. 
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But we are to suppose a manager whose 
benevolence is of this hardier and firmer 
kind. It must be a principle ever wakeful 
and observant; combined with judgment, 
and improved by experience ; the very acqui- 
sition of which experience implies the having 
been long practically conversant with the 
system. We must suppose also, what is very 
extraordinary, that this long familiarity with 
prevailing abuses has not, in any degree, im-» 
paired the power to perceive, or the promp- 
titude to redress them. In short, we are to 
suppose a principle so vigo^rous as to resist 
the strongest counteractions, and not only to 
maintain its existence, but to support a conti- 
nued activity, under circumstances the most 
powerfully calculated to impair and destroy it. 

But we have not yet donq* Besides this 
extraordinary portion of benevolence, this 
rare manager must have some other qualities 
not less uncommon. He must not only have 
the firmness to dare to be singular, and to ex- 
pose hirnself to the imputation of wishing to 
be thought to have more humanity than his 
neighbours, a sort of courage the most diffi- 
cult of all to be found in our days; but, above 
. all, he must resist the consciousness, that in 
return for all his humane exertions he may 
be misrepresented to his employer ; that, 
13 having 
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having acquired the cbara6ler of a visionary 
schemer, who sends home comparatively 
small returns, and calls for great expences, 
he may, in consequence of such representa- 
tions, be dismissed from his present office, 
and in vain solicit another. To find such a 
man, of so much benevolence, combined with 
so much resolute integrity, must be acknow- 
ledged to be no common occurrence. That 
such a man should be in the precise situation, 
of overseer of a West Indian estate we should 
still less expe6l ; and that this rare manager 
should meet with this rnore than commonly 
benevolent owner, is a still more curious coin- 
cidence. Yet all these expectations must be 
realized, for an Absentee's plantation to be 
regulated as it ought to be, under the present 
circumstances of the West Indies. 

This subje6t is of such primary pra(5lical 
importance, that I must still be permitted to 
add one word more. Any man who will 
consider what his own feelings and tempta^ 
tions would be likely to be, were he the ab* 
sentee Proprietor of a West Indian est^^te, 
will acknowledge the orce of my reasoning ; 
and they who may see no reason to sus])e6^ 
themselves, will be precisely those, concern- 
ing whom all other men would be apt t(X 
entertain the strongest suspicions. Were we 

N 4 ourselves 
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ourselves West Indiaii proprietors, we naturally 
should wish that the income of our estate 
might be as large, and the outgoings as small 
as might be ; and though in a benevolent, or 
rather let me call it, a just mind, this wish 
would be qualified by the understood con- 
dition, that the Slaves should be sufficiently 
provided for ; yet, ever allowing most ho- 
nourable exceptions to the contrary, that 
which would in general constitute a mana- 
ger's recommendation, which would obtain 
hina a chara61:er, would be his increasing the 
clear profits of the estate. All this depends 
on principles of universal, infallible, and con- 
stant operation. It was the case in Mr. 
Long's time. He pointed out to the West 
Indian Proprietors, in the strongest terms, the 
mischief done by " overseers,* whose chief 

aim it was to raise to themselves a cha- 
*' ra6ter as able planters, by increasing the 
" produce of the respective estates ; this is 
*' too frequently attempted, by forcing the 
" Negroes to labour beyond their abilities ; 
" of course, they drop off, and if. not re- 

cruited incessantly, tlie gentleman steals 
" away, like a rat from a barn in flames, and 
** carries the credit of great plantership, and 
" vast crops in his hand, to obtain advanced 

* Long's History of Jamaica, vol. ii. page 406. 

" wages 
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** wages from some new employer in another 
" district of \he island. The Absentees are 
" too often deceived, who measure the con- 
" dition of their properties by the large re- 
" mittances sent to them for one or two 
years, without adverting to the heavy losses 
" sustained in the produdion of them." 

Let me likewise again remind the benevo- 
lent absentee Proprietor to beware lest he is 
misled bv the ambisrliities of language. Let 
him bear in mind that when he receives from 
his manager in the West Indies, assurances 
that his Negroes have a sufficient supply of food, 
and clothing, and medical care ; that their 
work is not unduly hard, nor their treatment 
unduly rigorous ; that sufficient regard is paid 
to their comforts, and their feelings : Let me 
again remind him, that this sufficiency is not 
necessarily estimated by the measure of the 
claims and wants and feelings of a human 
being. Of course, I mean to speak only of 
managers in general. Individuals there are 
of that class, I doubt not, of a liberality and 
feeling, which would do honour to any 
rank. Hut it must be remembered, that it 
would be unreasonable to expedt them to be 
exempt from prejudices and feelings, to which 
they are peculiarly exposed, and which have 
been so lately proved to prevail in the majo- 
rity 
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rity of a body of men like the Assembly of Bai% 
badoes, greatly su}>erior to them in rank, con- 
nections, and fortune. If such a prejudice could 
shew itself also, and exert its influence in the 
sight of the world, and in the face of so many 
opposing considerations, how much more must 
it not be expelled to operate, when there is no 
byst^icder to witness its a£ls, and when indo- 
lence, seif-interest, habit, example, and various 
other motives, conspire to give efFc6l to it ? 

S But if, in the way which has been lately 
uie U.UCS. stated, the Slaves suffered from absenteeship 
thirty or forty years ago, for it is so long 
since Mr. Lonj; remarked the evil, how much 
must their sufferings have been aggravated 
in our days, when (this is the second cir- 
cumstance to which I alluded some lime ago) 
the increased extravagance of the age on 
the one hand, and the increased price of all 
articles of consumption on the other, furnish 
to every maijs strong additional inducements 
for raising his estate to its utm,ost value ? 
Above all, how powerfully must this princi- 
ple operate in trie case of those whose estates 
are considerably encumbered with debts ? And 
this, remember, is adually the case of proba- 
bly nine tenths of all West Indian Proprietors, 
tiere in truth consists the grand obstacle in 
the way of all those regulations, in~the pre- 
sent 



sent system, which would call for any j^ddi- 
tional expenditure jn the first instance. Pro- 
prietors, whose estates, after paying the inte- 
rest of their mortgagesVieslve scarcely enough, 
iin^our times of pecuniary difficulty and pressure, 
for merely decent subsistence, much less suffi- 
cient to live upon in the way naturallV accept- 
able to the West Indians, who are,, in general, 
men of liberal and hospitable habits ; such Pro- 
prietors, so circuilistanced, must naturally be: 
endeavouring in every instance to discover the 
minimuin of charge, and the maximum of 
production. The manager of the estate will 
not bd-long in learning this, and his endea- 
vours will be direded to the same obje^Sts. 
The effects -of lessening the allowances of the 
Slaves may not be immediately visible, and 
he may really conceive that, without injury to 
them, somewhat may be saved for the master. 
But I will not pursue this invidious topic into 
its too obvious consequences. The . profes- 
sional Planter has just sketche;d ^fgliht out- 
line of some of the effedls.* ' 

Let 

♦ The passage to vfbicli I allude, contains such import- 
ant truths, and bears so strongly on the pouit now under 
discussion, that I shall take the liberty of inserting a 
large part of it. I should place it in the Appendix, but 
that, for various reasons, I wish not to introduce in the 
>^ppendix any article respecting the West Indian branch 
of the subject. 

« To 
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" Let meV however, remind all Proprietor^ 
who are thus circumstanced, that however 
inconvenient it may be to them, to increase, 

for 

" To superior morality I lay no claim; but I iinder- 
" stood my interest, and happily, interest and morality 

were noPin that case, as in many others, at variance 
" I lost veryrrew Negroes in comparison with other gen- 
" tlemen, even of such as were purchased out of Guinea 
«f yards, and surprisingly few of tile infants born on the 
" estate. r . 

It may be urged, as an objection to tljis systernn 
" of management, that the expence attending it would 
*' be too great to be defrayed with such a portioli of the 

produce of the 'estate as it is consistent with pi udehce 
" to apply to that object alone. That the expeiices ibf'' 

estates will be considei^^bly larger than at present I ad- 
*' mit, because it is proposed that the Negroes should be 
" fed find <3othed more liberally than tlniy now are, and 
" be more indulged dining their indisposition ; whence 

an excess; of. expence, arid an apparent decrease of in- 

come: But let it be' remembered at the same time, 

ihsit ail ex|enditure, when judiciously applied, is not 
" a wasi:^,;^t ihe investment of a capital with a vie-.v 
" to prodiUclfve^etujrn. It will be found so in this case; 
" for, w' hen Negroes are so treated, there will be fewer 
*^ sick than in the common mode of management, and 
" thejr will certainly be enabled to make much more 
*' vigorous eiforts when engaged at their Jabour; for 
" they will be more robust of body, more alert and con- 
" tented in mind, so that, performing more work, the 

gross income of the estate^, far from being reduced,. 
" will necessarily experience a considerable increase. 

But not only the gross income will be greater, but it. 

may be presumed that fewer Negroes will die, nnfl, 
u-i " " that 
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(or a time, the outgoings, and subtract from 
the receipts of their eftate, to go on as they 
are now doing, is sure.and utter ruin. Will 
they say, that the course which I recommend, 
however politic ultimately, yet at the mo- 
ment, and in their circumstances, deserves no 
better a name ? I must reply,, the professional 

■ > Planter 

" that more will be bofn, so as lo afFoid n reasonable 

hope that your number may be kept entire without 
" any foreign recruits ; whence a saving in itself, proba- 

bly equivnlent to the extraordinaries incurred by the 
" proposed melioration of their treatment; and the ba- 
" lance at the 6nd of the year, so far from being agiainst 

the planter, will probably be iii his favour. Were it, 
." however, otherwise, who would not submit to a small 
" pecuniary loss, for the inappreciable advantage re- 

suiting from a mind contented with itself, and conscioui 
" of no neglect of duty? As to those who are unfortu- 
^' nately in such a.situation, with respect to incumbrance 
" and credit, as to be disabled from supplying their Ne- 
*' groes as they ought, it behoves them to consider whether 
" by the utmost their undue savings can "effect^ they can 

possibly be retrieved from their embarrassments, and 
*^ if they can, they ought seriouslj^v tic ponder on the 
" consequence by which their relief is to be obtained ; 
" that it must be by the blood;^|^their own species—a 
" horrid thought and if they cliinot, how much better 

would it be for them to surrender at once their pro- 
" perty fo their creditors, and to repose in the liUmbl(i, 
" though exquisite enjoyment of ease of mind, and "a 
" fair r:ime, and to trust to recommendations for a 
*' future subsistence, 'ivhich, in the West Indies, is never 
^' denied to the industrious, while it iB frequently con- 
" ferred on the undcserviEig." 
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Planter will tell them, that the opposite sys- 
tem of working down their gangs of Negrc^e ., 
and makin?, themsjood from the Slave-mai ket> 
is murder added to ruin, murder too in its most 
painful and shocking, because a protracted 
form. 

» 

Th€ topic on which I have juft now 
touche<l, so lightly, considering its importance, 
reminds me of another circumftance, which, 
in various ways, has a most unfavourable ten- 
dency on the treatment and happiness of the 
Slaves ; and which, though it has operated 
powerfully in the Weft Indies, has never, 
perhaps, produced such extensive efFeds as 
within the laft twenty or thirty years. This 
is, the buying of Weft Indian property on 
Jecuitt?'"" speculation. Wherever this is the principle 
oTsto the' purchase, it is for the moft part connefted 
Slaves. with the formation of new settlements, and 
this is in various ways, some of which have 
been already specified, produdive of unspeak- 
able misery to the Negroes employed in form- 
ing them. 

But besides this probable class of evils, 
where any one is engaged in planting specu- 
lations, there muft naturally be a disposition 
to regard the undertaking as a 6iercant*le 
transaftion, in which the inveftiture of capi- 
tal 
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tal is to be made as small, and the returns a$ 
large as possible; rather than as a landed 
property, or as (for that is the light in which 
'a Weftlndian eftate ought jftillmoreto be con- 
sidered) as a little sovereignty of a feudal na- 
ture, the vassals of which have a claim to their 
lord's protedion, with whom, therefore, he 
is inlHtuting a connexion of mutual duties^ 
services, and attachments, which is to subsist 
on both sides through generations yet un- 
born. 

I scarcely need ftate, that, moii commonly, 
*-Weft: Indian speculations fail ; and in that 
failure, at whatever number of years it hap- 
pens, is moft probably involved the sale of 
such of the vSIaves as survive, to a new owner. 
But I muft forbear from enlarging on this 
important topic, and hurry you through 
what remains of our painful journey. It is a 
course furnishing, at every moment, nume- 
rous and interefting objeds: But in the case 
of the greater part of them, I muft be forced 
to content myself with doing little more than 
barely pointing them out fbr your own more 
deliberate consideration. Other duties nov/ 
demand ray time, and I should, be ftrongly 
tempted to desift from my undertaking, from 
the consciousness that in such a brief and 
hafty progress, I cannot do juftice to the great 

interefts 



interefls which are at flake, if I were not 
deeply impressed with a, sense of the impc;rt- 
ance of ftating at this time, though but im* 
perfectly, the real views and principles of 
the Abolitionifts. 

To resume my subjeft. I have now ftated 
the chief vices of the present Weft Indian sys- 
tem. But before I quit .the discussion concern* 
iid^othw ^"S Weft Indian abuses, I might appear want- 
most re- jijor iufticc to the causc, and even in defer- 

spectable O J 

iviinesses ^jicc towarciS manv gentlemen of hiffh respec- 

jave evi- . 

denceofthe tabilitv, ifl were uot to acknowleds:e, that the 

good t-cai- ' , r 1 XT -< 

njeijt of condition and treatment of the Negro Slaves 

Slaves. & 1*1 

were pai^ited in colours which were almoft a 
direft coritiaft to all which have been here 
used, by several Weft li^dian Proprietors, of 
great consideration and affluence; and still 
more by several persons of high rank, 
who resided for some time in the Weft 
Indies, either in a naval and military capa- 
city, or, in some few iiiftances, as governors 
of islands. 

It is no disparagement to the charaders of 
these juftly respe6led men, to affirm, that this 
was not the ftage which they trod to the moft 
advantage. It is due to them liowever^ to 
say, in general, that they came forward from 
the impulse pf grateful and generous feelings. 

While 



While in the WeO; Indies, thcv had been treat- 
ed with that liberality and kindness which 
Grangers never fail to ex])erience in those hos- 
pitai)ic islands. If they visited a country 
plantation, it was commonly on a scheme of 
pleasure; every countenance around them 
was lighted up with cheerfulness and gaiety; 
they themselves naturally partook of the same 
feelings, and looked on every objetl: with a 
good-humoured eye. 

But even when a longer residence afforded 
more ample means of acquiring information, 
they looked down from an elevation far too 
high to allow of their having a just percep- 
tion of the ftate and circumftances of the 
poor depressed Negro Slaves, ft will not, I 
truft, be deemed disrespedful treatment of 
men, towards whom, in common with their 
countrymen in general, I feel great respe6l 
and gratitude, to say, that they came for* 
ward under the influence of ftrong preju- 
dices. And who needs be told of the wonder-^ 
woiking powers of prejudice, in colouring, 
adding to, or subtrading from the scene 
which it contemplates? What can render 
this more apparent, than that. they had come 
to a conclusion, without touching on the 
premises on which it mufl depend. They 
expressed a decided opinion, that the aboli- 

o tioii 
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tion miift ruin the Colonier, ; an oj-slnlon 
which, it is ol;vious, mui\ necessarily de- 
pend on the praclictibility of keeping up, or 
increasing, the flock of Slaves; and yet on the 
latter point they had formed no opinion. In 
others of their ftatenients, the erlecls of pre- 
judice were not less visible. 

In truth, it scarcely needs be remarked, that 
these respcfhible visitors could know very 
little of the general treatment of the Negroes, 
of their allowance of food, and ordinary 
amount of labour, and ft ill less of the temper 
and disposition of the manager, on which so 
much muft depend- If he were ever so severe, 
or even ever so cruel, the visit of an Admiral 
would not be his time for sheu'ing these dis- 
positions. In short, these gentlemen appeared 
airaoft utterly unacquainted with those de- 
tails, an accurate knowledge of which would 
alone warrant the opinions which they de- 
livered. Such are the conclusions which we 
should naturally form, from a general know- 
ledge of the circumftances of the case. 

But, added to all these, we fortunately 
obtained access to one of the party, a Weft 
Indian gentleman, who resided many years 
in Jamaica; whose high respe6tability and 
ample fortune had not so eftranged him from 

the 
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the poor despised Negroes, as to previent hk 
seeing, and pitying their digresses; and who, 
with a resokite benevolence arad integrity, 
rarely found in these days, dared to come 
forward atid deliver his evidence in behalf of 
that injured race. 

He declared that he had often accompanied 
Governors and Admirals in their visits to the 
diitcicnt plantations. That the eftates natu- 
rally being those of persons of diftindion, were 
such as rnuft be supposed to be under the beft 
management ; and tliat all possible care would 
be taken to keep every disgufting objeiSt out 
of sight, that the feelings o" those high per- 
sonaiies misht not be wonnded. 

There is also a remark which muft be Opponentt 
made, concernino; the evidence of several very Kireasor 
respedable Weft Indian Proprietors, who ap- 
peared as witnesses. The Weft Indian body, 
it is c3bvious, would naturally look through 
the whole range of Proprietors, and call as 
witnesses those whom they knew to be moft 
affluent and humane. But nothing can pos- 
sibly be so unreasonable as to suppose, that 
we are hereby furnished with any fair sample 
of the general treatment of the Negroes, 
which, as has been already ftated, muft ne- 
cessarily vary according to the temper and 

© 2 disposkioa 
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disposition of the owner (and also of their ma- 
nager), and ftill more than on his tem|)cr,on his 
being in affluent or digressed circumfiances, 
on the nature of his \ iews aiid uiKlcrtakino-s. 

o 

But from this selecl-it)n of witnesses, \N'hich 
however v/as i:)crfecl:lv iKituraL the treatment 
ancl the allowances of some peculiarly liberal 
and affluent pro})ric tors are taken as- the treat- 
ment and allowances of ail maflcrs, in all their 
5;e\ eral varieties. Indeed, these witnesses them- 
selves were dis[)osed to take for granted, and 
thence to il:ate, that their ow-n was the ge- 
neral m.ode of j)roceeding, partly from the natu- 
ral repugnance >vhich is felt by men. of liberal 
minds to sav an v thins: wdiich midit have the 
ap[jearance of boafting of their own peculiar 
liberality : partly, from the real ignorance 
of one man as to the condu£l of another, in 
all matters of private management. 

It would, however, be gross inj-uftiee to 
my cause, not to mention one inftance, in 
which the effe6t of this mode of proceeding,, 
in conveying, quite unintentionally .1 doubt 
not, a very exaggerated idea of the allovvanees 
and comforts of Slaves, was efrablished bv 
indisputable proof.* The Agent for the 

* Vide Privy Council Report, Part III. Jamaica, 
A. ]S° 5. * 

Island 
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Island of Jamaica, a gentleman truly respcc 
table iukI well-informed, with some othei 
coadjiiLors of equal rcspe<5tabi)ity, when ques- 
tioned by the Privy Council as to the provi- 
sions allowed to the Slaves, fl:atcd ; that the 
common allowance of herrings, vvhich are 
used for the Slaves as a seasoning of their 
vegetable food, was from twenty to tv/enty- 
five barrels of herrings annually, to every one 
hundred Slaves. Now, taking an average of 
five years of peace immediately after a long 
war, from 1783 to 17S7, the whole number 
of Slaves in the island being eftimated at 
about 230,000, and the field Slaves, accord- 
ing to the usual calculation, as seven-eighths 
of the whole number, the barrels of herrings 
consumed ought to have been near 46,000 
barrels. But the accounts of imports shew, 
that the average quantity of herrings, and 
all other cured fish, annuall) imported during 
the five years, not for the Negroes alone, but 
for all the inhabitants of the island, amounted 
to not half the quantity, to but 21,089 bar- 
rels. Surely this circumftance powerfully 
confines the supposition, which, on our rea- 
3oning from what we know of the manner of 
sele'f^ing and bringing forward witnesses, 
w :^uid be suggefted to our minds. 

03 It 
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It is curious likewise to observe conceniins: 
both those moft respe61able witnesses who 
were formerly mentioned, and concerning 
several juflly respeded members of the Weft 
Indian bodv who delivered iheir Icl'hmoiiv, 
that their evidence covers a consider l>le 
extent both of time and space, and yrt ' Mey 
make no diflindion whatever as to p 'rmds 
and places, in every island, eqnallv, diii ing 
the whole period of their acciU antr^nce ah 
the Weft Indies, the Shi' es were rreated as 
well as possible. No\^ the Wtft Iriv. ai.s cnem- 
selves tell us, tiiat the treatment of Negroes 
has been exceedingly imiijoved within the laft 
twenty or thirty yeiirs : if this be so, there 
were at leaft defech in the syftem for- 
merly; yet in speaking ol" that former ijeriod, 
no such hint is given ; but tlie treatment is 
ftated to have been raiiformly excellent. 
These declarations are manifeftly incom- 
patible. 

The queftion itself, v/hether the treatment 
has or has not improved of late years, is of 
great importance; boi: far too large and 
difficult to be here discussed. Still, as the 
assertion is often made, and as, in the opinion 
of some, it may be of great praftical influence, 
a few words ought to be said on it. That 
there are fewer individual inftances of cruelty 

now 
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now than formerly, I believe to be true. It 
is alleged, and I hope truly, that an ifr4)rove- 
ment has taken })lace in the education and 
manners of the book-keepers, or overseers, 
who are in immediate and continual contact 
with the Slaves ; and whose charatlers and 
tempers muft therefore have a decisive effect 
one way or another on the treatment they 
receive. But the syflem continues the same ; 
and it is s^rcatlv to be feared that the in- 
creasing pressure of the rimes has tended in 
too many inftances to abridge the flock, before 
but too contra61:ed, of the Slave's comforts, 
and perhaps to increase his labours. 

It is worthy also of remark, that the ^Vefl 
Indian colonics, and their inhabitants, are 
almofl: always mentioned, by the witnesses 
before mentioned, in general terms ; and 
scarcely a hint is given us, that greater atten- 
tion is paid to the comforts and feelings of 
the Slaves in one island, than in another. 
Now in the case of one island, and that next 
to Jamaica, by far the largefl and moR po- 
pulous of them all, we have had such proof, 
I had almofi: used Shakespeare's expression, 
such damning proof, of the low estimate of 
Negroes, and of the treatment to which they 
are liable, as even our opponents themselves 
ITiyfl own to be utterly inconsiftent with the 

o 4 account? 
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accounts of those respeclable witnesses of 
whom I have before snokcn. And indeed in 

A. 

Others of the islands we have tlie same fads 
eflaWished by indrvidiial tclHmony of the 
mole respcilable sort. Are ^^'e nut, thenp 
entitled to extend xhe apphcation of the in- 
ilance^, and to consider them, such as indeed 
from their number a!^.o tiiev mnft be regarded, 
as fair samples, by no means of the universal, 
but of the general condition and treatment of 
the negro Slaves ? 

.A-seriio)i, But anothcf b''oad and c;eneral objection 
?iavt, a^e may be urs^cd nfrainil: the teftimony of the 

JMjij.icrtliaii , « . 

'K.r Pt-a. same respect.: ble clat.s of witnesses, that it 
proves by far tuo mucl^ tor they tell us 
not oniy that the Slaves are in general treated 
with liberality aiid kindness ; not only that 
they are proi:e6ted by law equally with white 
men, in their lives ar.'d property ; but that 
they arc in a situ-aiion superior to that of the 
bulk of ou.r English peasantry : and one mofl 
respectable and amiable man, of whose hu- 
manity no one thinks more highly than my- 
self, declared, that they were so happy that' 
he often vv ished himself one of them. 

Such assertions as these might excite a 
smile, if the subje£l: were less serious ; but 
after the review we have taken of the de^ 

graded 
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graded state of this unfortunate class of our 
fellow creatureii, in all it's humiliating par- 
ticulars, we cannot but hear, witii the greatcft 
pain, assertions, which, coming from charac- 
ters so respe6lable, have but too manifefl: a 
tendency to prolong the duration of those 
enormous evils. The assertions can in them- 
selves be only accounted for by the supposi- 
tion, that they who made them were utterly 
Ignorant of the jsarticulars of the treatment 
and eftimation of the ISegro race. They may 
have seen, perhaps, the domeftic Negroes 
collecftcd at some season of feftivity, and 
thence have too haflily drawn an inference 
as to the general situation of the bulk of the 
Black population ; of that far larger class^ 
which daily works under the whip, and is 
subjed to all the other particulars which 
have been mentioned, of de2;radation and 
suffering. 

"When from the Weft Indies themselves I 
have heard the same assertion, that the negro 
Slaves are happier than our labouring poor, let 
me be forgiven for declaring, that such am 
opinion, formed not by transient visitors, but 
by those to whom a Negro sale, working 
under the whip, public and severe ttoggings 
of decent females, private punishments, and 
all the other sad particulars of negro humi- 

iiatioa 
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iiatioft arc thoroughly known, has, I own^ 
created in my nriind a refledioii of a different 
chara6ter. I have by no means queftioned 
the veracity of those from whom the remark 
has fallen, or imputed to them, I say it with 
sincerity, the smallell intention to deceive; 
but I have conceived myself to see in it an 
inftance of that righteous ordination of the 
Almighty, by which it ever happens, that the 
syflem of slavery, and the same may be affirm- 
ed of every other gross infringement on the 
rights and happiness of our fellow creatures, 
is far from being so much clear gain, even to 
those for whose exclusive advantage it may 
appear to be inftituted. It is not by the 
wretched Negro that the whole price is to be 
paid. Surely it is much, that the Mafter's 
underllanding of the nature and amount of 
the value of liberty is so far impaired. Much 
also is paid in that efFe61: which, ever since the 
world began, has ever been produced by sla- 
very on both the morals and manners of the 
free : art of the community ui which it haa 
prevailed. 

It would be really an insult to the un- 
derftandings and feelings of members of 
this free and happy country, to enter into any 
detailed comparison between the situation of 
a British peasant and a ^Ye^l Indian Slave, 

It 
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It is almoft in every particular a pe'rfe6l con- 
traft; and, for my own part, when, after 
asserting, with what correftness we will not 
juft now qneftion, that the Slaves are better 
fed, and clothed, and lodged, than our own 
peasantry ; and when the conclufioii has been 
so coniidently drawn, that therefore they muil 
be happier ; the assertion has appeared to me 
to supply only another proof, in addition to the 
many already furnifhed, that our opponents in 
their judgments as well as in their feelings are 
apt to. reason concerning the Negroes, as well 
as to aft to\^ ards them, as if they were of an in- 
ferior species. Were we engaged in any inquiry 
concerning the brute creation, to ascertain 
these particulars might be to decide the ques- 
tion of their ha|.>piness or misery. But are 
feeding and cloth'. ng, and lodging, the only 
claims of a rational and immortal Being ? 
Are the feelings of the heart nothing ? Are 
the consciousness of independence, and the 
power of pursuing ti^e occupation and habits 
of life which we prefer, nothing? Is the pro- 
spect of happier days, and of an improved 
situation for ourselves or our children, no- 
thing ? Where also ar^ family endearments, 
;ind social intercourse, and willing services, 
and grateful returns ? Where, above all, are 
moral improvement, and the lights of religious 
truth, and the hope full of immortality ? 

It 



It: is indeed a merciful ordination of the 
Supreme Being, that men are often able to 
accommodate themselves in some degree to 
their situation, and to suffer less from it than 
we might suppose. We may therefore some- 
times be apt to imagine our fellow creatures 
more miserable than they really are, because 
we should be extremely miserable in their 
situation ; but this does not alter the essen- 
tial nature of things, and annihilate the dis» 
tindions between happiness and misery. 

But besides that in the negro Slave's con- 
dition there are but too many glaring unam- 
biguous causes of positive suffering, many of 
those sources of enjoyment which are com- 
monly open to the poor and the ignorant, are 
here excluded. It has juiliy been observed, as 
an inftance of the goodness of the great Cre- 
ator of all things, that though he has provided 
the world with but a scanty portion of those 
more curious sul^stances, or more refine^ lux- 
uries, which are never necessary ta happiness, 
and which often serve only to gratify vanity ; 
the articles which are really necessary for the 
comfort and well-being of man, are either 
supplied every where with inexhaufl:ible pro-» 
fusion, or are at leaft of no difficult attain- 
ment. By a like gracious ordination, he has 
likewise readerpd the enjoyments which are 

mofl 
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mod subftantially and permanently gratify- 
hig, universaliy accessible ; the domeftic af- 
fections, the social pleasures, the tender emo- 
tions, the sweets of hope, and recollcclicii;, 
religious hopes and consolations,, All these 
are gratifications which virtuous poverty often 
enjoys in large measure, which wealth can- 
not purchase, nor greatness securCo 

But in the Negro's cup few indeed of these 
cordial drops are to be found ; while there 
are too many other in2;redieats which even to 
a negro palate must be unconquerably bitter. 
We are not, however, here left to infer their 
a6lual feelings, from considering what our 
own would be in their situation. We learr]^ 
from the professional Planter, how their spirits 
sink within them on their acquaintance 
with the cart- whip system, and with what 
caution a provident manager will inure them 
to the discipline and treatment to which they 
are hereafter to be subje6led. We have heard 
from others, of negro mothers lamenting the 
wretched prospect of their offspring. 

But there is one decisive proof, that even Dcc«i^'e 
custom does not render the Slaves insensible SbveJSte 
to the evils of their condition. It sometimes ""■'^^^'-^ 
happens, rarely if ever 1 am assured to com- 
mon field Slaves, but sometimes to domeftics 

and 
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and artificers, that by the sale of the jittie 
procUi^lions and flock which they are allowed' 
to raise, they may anniiully lay by a little 
peculium, which, it is due to the mafters to 
declare, is never invaded. When the savings 
of many vcars have, at length, accumulated ^ 
to a considerable amount, how do they dis- 
pose of it r With this sum, for which they 
have been ftrugglin.g during the whole course 
of their lives, they go to their mafters, and 
buy their freedom. By the sacrifice of their 
last shilling, they purchase their release from 
that situation which the West Indians \\ ould 
persuade us is a condition of superior com- 
fort. Or, if they think that the little which 
is left of their own lives is not worth redeem- 
ing, they will purchase the freedom of a son, 
or a brother, or a sister; thus affording at 
once a proof of the value they set on free- 
dom, and of their disintereftedness and social 
affection. 

It ousrht likewise to be observed, that thev 
who thus buy their freedon^, are likely, from 
the habits of industry which the very cir-^ 
crunstance of their acquiring so much pro- 
perty implies them to have had, to have 
smarted less than the general mass of 
Slaves under the whip of the driver. And 
what is it that they thus purchase at so high 
4 a rate? 
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a rate ? Is it really freedom ? the considera- 
tion, the security, equal rights, equal laws, 
and all the other blessings which the word 
liberty conveys to our minds ? No : but de- 
gradation and insecurity ; the admission into 
a class of beings whose inadequate proteftion, 
by the law and the public force of the com- 
munity, is not in some measure compensated 
by the intcrefl which their owner feels in the 
preservation of his property. They arc ^till 
of the inferior cast, and muft for -ever con- 
tinue of it — a set of beings, as Mr. Edwards 
himself informs us, " wretched in themselves 
" and useless to the Public. These unhappy 
" people are a burthen and a reproach to so- 
" ciety. It very frequently happens that the 
" loweA white person, considering himself as 
*' greatly superior to the richeft and beft 

educated free man of colour, will disdain to 
" associate with a person of the latter descrip- 
" tion."* " No v/onder that, as it is added, 
*' their spirits seem to sink under the conscious- 
" ness of their condition. They are continu- 
" ally liable to be injured and insulted with 
•* impunity, from the inadmissibility of their 

evidence ; so that in this respe61: they seem 
** to be placed on a worse footing than the 
^' enslaved Negroes, who have mafters that 
" are interefted in their proteftion, and who^, 

* Edwards's History of the West Indies, vol. it p, 20. 

« if 



if their Slaves are maltreated, have a right 
to recover damages by an a(5Hon on the 
*' case."-* 

Yet this v^Tetched and degraded ftate, the 
lowcf}, one would have conceived, and lead ^ 
desirable, of all human conditions, is eagerly 
coveted, is bought with the earnings of a 
whole life, by the Negro Slave, And shall we 
then be told that the situation of the latter 
is a situation of comfort, a situation superior 
to that of our British peasantry ! Nor is it 
merely that the Slaves themselves desire their 
freedom, o^'er-rating perhaps the evils of 
their a£lual Hate, and ignorant of what may 
be really conducive to their happiness. I 
would not so calumniate the Weft Indians, 
as to impute to them that they mock these 
poor people with a real evil, under the name 
of an imaginary good ; yet we find mafters 
remunerating long and faithful services by the 
gift ,of freedom, as their bcft reward ; nay» 
more, we have seen the laws of the islands 
hold out the same boon as the moft valuable 
recompence of the mofh diftinguished pubhc 
merits. 

I cannot therefore but consider the earnefl:- 
nes$ of the Slaves to ])urchase, at so dear a 
rate, their admission into a class of beings, 

* Edvvards^s History of the Weil Indies, vol. ii. p. 18. 

which^ 
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"Which, whether we judge from what we know 
of the circumftances of their situation, or 
from the accounts given of it by all intelligent 
writers (by none more than by Mr. Edwards 
himself), we should conceive the moft unpro- 
tected, ineligible and miserable condition of 
human exigence in any civilized society, as 
a mofl: decisive proof of the wretchedness of 
the ftate of slavery. From the very nature 
of the case, it is probable, in some of the 
inftances, we know, that they who have thus 
purchased their freedom have been the Slaves 
of Mafters of affluence, under whom the 
treatment muft have been as mild and liberal, 
and the situation as comfortable, as th6 con- 
dition of a Weft Indian Slave is capable of 
being rendered. It therefore seems fairly to 
indicate that there are particulars in the situa- 
tion and circumftances of a Weft Indian Slave 
in general, as such, which prove a source of 
great practical suffering ; and perhaps it is a 
proof of the degree in which the Slaves are 
conscious of their own degradation. But it 
also well deserves to be noted, that we never 
find any, either of those Slaves who have 
bought their freedom, or of the free Negroes 
or coloured men, of whom there are above a 
thousand in many of the smaller islands, and 
in Jamaica several thousands, desiring to be 
again admitted into the condition of slavery, 

p We 



We know that in the middle ages it was 
not uncommon for poor men offree condition 
yohintaril}' to become vassals, that, in an age 
in which person and property were very im- 
perfe6lly secure, they might obtain a maker's \ 
prote6i:ion ; but the vassalage of the middle- 
ages was not the slavery of the Weft Indies. 
In spite of all the evils therefore and degra- 
dation, incident to the ftate of Blacks who 
have no owner to protc6t them from injuries 
and insults, there never yet was, surely there 
never will be, an inflance of an emancipated 
Negro returning to resume the yoke of slavery, 
notwithftanding all the security and all the 
comforts which we are assured this situation 
carries in it's train. May not also the ftatc 
and circumftanccs of this class account for the 
numerous defeds and vices which are laid to 
their charge ? Their indolence is particularly 
noticed, and their never engaging in field- 
work is mentioned as discreditable to them : 
but can we wonder that none will subject 
themselves to the driver's lash, who are not 
absolutely forced to submit to such a degra- 
dation.* 

On 

* It is a mistake bo'.vever to suppose, that, I'roiii suiy 
natural or moral infirmity, the Negroes are not as willing; 
as the people of olher.couiitries to perform ordiDary out- 
of-door^ work for hire^ as free labourers. This wits de- 
cisively proved byth ia, th§ Sierra Leone and Bulani 

Coioiii*.^^. 
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On the whole, therefore, notwithftand- 
iiig the favourable representation made of 
the condition and treatment of the negro 
Slaves by persons of high rank and acknow- 
ledged respectability ; if you will seriously 
weigh the amount of the various vices of 
the Weft Indian syftem , which have been 
here enumerated, you will be ready almost 
with certainty to conclude j that, under cir- 
cumftances so extremely unfavourable to the 
multiplication of our species, the West Indian 
Slaves must annually and rapidly decrease in 
number. This, it will be remembered, was First Pro- 
the firft of the three propositions which I un- pruvidl 
dertook to prove on the qUeftion concerning 
the keeping up of the Black population with- 
out importations from Africa. 

The second proposition was, that notwith- . 

t * ^ Fropositicn. 

ftandino; all the 2;rievous abuses of the Weft 
Indian syftem, the decrease of the Slaves was 
on the whole very inconsiderable, if there 
were any decrease at all. 

When 

Colonies. Vide Sierra Leone Company's Reports^ and 
Beaver's African Memoranda. This fact, through inad- 
vertency, was not inserted in its proper place ; but it 
ought not to be left unnoticed, because several authors 
have confidently stated the contrary as an undoubted 
fact. Their works were in general, J believe, wr'itsn be- 
fore the publication of the intelligence fVom Sierra Leoiie 
and Bulam^ 

P S 
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M--.Jkyhen the Slave Trade became firfl the subjed' 
of public discussion, His Majefty's minifters 
sent to the legislative and executive bodies of 
the different Weft Indian Islands, a number 
of queries, the answers to which contained a 
vaft body of information on the various par- 
ticulars of the colonial syftem. A great ad- ^ 
dition was made to this flock of information, 
by examining various persons of intelligence 
and experience in Weft Indian affairs. The 
whole was compiled into one bulky Report, 
and laid before both Houses of Parliament. 

This Report contains the account of the 
population, both white and black, slave and 
free, of our several West Indian islands, as re- 
ceived from their respedive governors. We arc 
there furnished with the aduallyexifting num- 
jamaica ^j^jr of thc Slavcs in Tamaica, which alone 
I'opuJation. contained as many as all the other islands put 
together, at several different periods ; the first, 
at the diftance of almoft a century ; the laft, 
in the year 1 787 ; together with the number 
of Slaves imported annually, during the whole 
period, in order to judge whether the Black 
population was in an improving or declining 
ilate, the whole term was divided into four 
periods : 

'Vhe ift beginning with 1698 and ending with 1730. 
The 2d - - - from 1730 to - - - - 1755. 
The 3d - - - from 1755 to - - - - lySH. 
Ihcijth* ; - from 1768 to - - - - 1787. 

And 
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And we had the satisfa6tion to find, from those 
unexceptionable documents, that, 

In the firft perio<lj the excess of deaths 
ab(ivc the births, of Slaves, or their an- 
nual decrease, was - - - - 3r p'c*- 

fn the 2d period, it was - - - 2v 

In the 3d period, it was lessened to - il 

And in the 4lh, from 1768 to 1788, it was 
not more than > ^ ,. ^ j 

Now, it is manifefl, that if the ratio of 
decrease had been continually lessening, as 
appears on the very face of the account, 
and if, during the whole of the laft period 
of twenty years, the annual loss had been 
but I per cent., having been li per cent, 
during the former immediately preceding 
period of thirteen years, that loss would 
be somewhat more than i per cent, at 
the beginning of the last period, and some- 
what less than i per cent, towards the end 
of it. But even this loss of i per ce^t, 
was itself accounted for, by an extraordinary 
series of hurricanes and consequent famines, 
from which it was flated that fifteen thousand 
Slaves loll: their lives ; and ftill more, the 
I per cent, included the loss on all the 
Africans who were imported during that 
period. This, which is termed the loss in 
the seasoning, has been eltimated, by high 
Weil Indian authorities, to be, including the 

p 3 U)5* 
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loss in the harbour, between i -4th. and i-jd 
of the whole number imported ; by some 
it has been rated ftiU higher. This mor~ 
tahty was supposed to be in a considerable 
degree occasioned by the Slaves having been 
commonly landed in a highly diseased fliate, 
owing in a great measure, as was supposed, to 
crowding, and other evils on shipboard: And 
the Assembly and Council of Jamaica efti- 
inated that 1 1 per cent, of all the Africans im- 
ported died in the short period, probably not 
above a fortnight, between the ship's entrance 
into |X)rt and the day of sale. Adding toge- 
ther the whole loss fairly to be ascribed to these 
various causes of mortality, of which all de- 
pending on the voyage would obviously cease 
with the importations, they would more than 
account for the whole,/, i per .cent, loft dur- 
ing the lafl: period; and we should be war- 
ranted in concluding, that the whole number 
of Slaves in Jamaica were at length a6lually 
on the increase. 

It will add to> vour confidence in the con- 
elusion which so clearly results from the above 
calculations, to know that they were carefully 
drawn by that great and able minifter before 
referred to, among whose extraordinary pow- 
ers, peculiar clearness and accuracy in calcu- 
lation was universally acknowledged to pos-« 

sess 
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sess an eminent place. Indeed this result ought: 
not to surprize us, for we were assured by Mr. 
Long, many years before, " that upon moft of 
" the old settled efcates in the island of [amaica, 
" the number of births and deaths every year' 
" is pretty equal, except any malignant dis- 
*' order happens." 

Calculatinsf on the same priaciples, and from B-irtadoM 

^ , . ■ Slaves 

Weft Indian accounts, it appeared that in Bar- Popuiatio«. 
badoes also, the annual loss of Slaves has been 
of late under i per cent. Indeed if the loss had 
been so small in Jamaica, it probably was not 
S[reater in mofc of the other islands, into which^ 
in general, the importations had been less con-' 
siderable, and in which, from their several cir- 
cumftances, tlie population was likely to be^ to 
say the Icfift, full as well kept up as in Jamaica 
itseif, llius the second proposition was Second 
eltaoushed, that, notwithstandmg the general proved, 
prevalence of so many and great abuses, the 
annual decrease was very inconsiderable. 

The third proposition, that therefore an Third 
increase might in future be expe^Sted, muft ^"P"***^*® 
doubtless rest on the basis of probable infe- 
rence ; but in a case like this, in which aii 
appeal is made to a principle of surb and 
ivnerrii^g operation, as eftablished b^ univer-? 
sal experience, we may hold our conclusioii 

P 4 glmofl 
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ftration. If the many exifting abuses would 
account for a great annual decrease, yet there 
had been no decrease at all, or a very small 
one ; it clearly follows, that if the prevailing 
abuse§ could be done away, or^ even consi- 
derably mitigated, we might anticipate in 
future a great and rapid annual increase. 

opponents Our chief opponents of abolition in ParliaT 

ful objeC' 

ment objedled neither to the premises on which 
our reasonings concerning the Weil Indian po- 
pulation were grounded, nor to the conclusions 
which we drew fiom them. They acknow- 
ledged, as has beep already flated, to the utr 
moft e^^tent, the guilt and cruelty of the Slave 
Trade. But they urged, that it would be fair 
to give the Weft Indians time for the com-r 
pleting of their gangs of Slayes, and for the 
subsiding of their prejudices ; and as they 
warmed in argument, advancing in their po- 
sitions, they contended, thaj: from the facilities 
afforded by the local circumllances of the 
inlands for smuggling, it would be found im- 
pradicable to abolish the Slave Trade without 
the aid of such regulations as could only be 
cna6ted by the West Indian Legislatures them- 
selves. They trufted, however, the tim^e would 
ere long arrive, when, by the general consent 
pI* all paries, this hateful trfiffic might b^ \ 

abandoned. 



abandoned. A respite till the remainder of 
the century was alone asked, a period of eight 
years, and ou the ift of January i8oi,the 
i,eip;n of jullice and humanity was to com- 
mence, and a new and happier day wau tQ 
begin to dawn on the wretched Negroes. 
Meanwhile, no new settlements were to be 
formed, a limited number of Slaves only v^a? 
to be annually imported ; an4 other regulations 
and measures were to be adopted, with a view 
to the general abolition of the Trj^de inhuman 
lacings. 

Time would fail me, were I to attempt to lay 
before you in detail the various discussions 
which subsequently took place. It may be 
enough to ftate, that the Abolitionifts appre- 
hended, that if Pq,rliament, acknowledging the 
foul jnjuftice and cruelty of the African Slave 
Trade, should suffer it to continue for several 
years o|i any such weak and vague grounds as 
those of not shocking the prejudices, and a61ing 
contrary to the wishes of the Weft Indian 
proprietors, and on such other pleas as were 
urged by our oj>ponents, when it had been 
diftindly proved by the greateft political au^ 
thorities, who, diftering on nipft other subjeds, 
entirely concurred on this, that the measure 
50 far from being ultimately .injurious to the 
W^ft liidiansj would subftantially and permar 

nently 
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neatly promote their interefts, it would be 
in vain that we should flatter ourselves that 
any determination to abolish the Slave Trade 
at the end of eight years would ever be 
adhered to. 

If obligations so powerful, if duties so clear 
and urgent, could be now so easily evaded, 
surely at the end of eight years some new 
pleas would be set up for the continuance of 
the trade, and the Abolitionifts themselves 
would then be told, that, bavins; formerly re- 
coo;nised the right of sacrificinsr tlie c)i6lates 
of juftice and humanity to considerations of 
expediency, they ought in common cnn- 
siftency to grant a new respite on the same 
or better grounds. Thus, period after period 
would be claimed from us, so long as ever the 
planters should choose to purchase, or as 
Africa should have vi61:ims to supply. 

What has since passed shews that there was 
but too much reason, for these apprehensions ; 
far, notwithftanding that a period was fixed 
by a majority of the House of Commons ; 
though a period, far longer than the longeft 
which was then asked, has since elapsed ; 
though it was diftindly ftated that importa- 
tions ought henceforth to, Ije allowed only for 
keeping up the cultivation at its adual ftate ; 

though 
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though iiumbers, prodigiously greater than 
any which were then ftated as necessary for 
hliing up gangs, and preparing the islands to 
meet abolition, have been since imported ; 
yet the same difficulties have fliil been expe- 
rienced, the same objections have ftill been 
ur^ed. The wickedness and cruelty of the 
Slave Trade have been frankly confessed, 
while all our endeavours to put an end to it 
have been opposed with undiminished ear- 
ncftncss. 

As Lo the objection, grounded on the im- Objeafon 

., ... ^ . ^ , . concerning 

possibility or preventing Slaves rrom being smnggiing, 
smuggled into the islands, it was argued with 
undeniable force, that the power of this 
country to prevent the smuggUng of Slaves 
to any , considerable extent, had been proved 
by abundant and undoubted experiei«xe. Some 
trifling supply might be thus introduced, but . 
in cases wherein it was far more difficult to 
prevent a contraband trade, regulations had 
been enforced somewhat ftri611y, which were 
opposite to the known and avowed interefts 
and feelinsjs of ail the inhabitants of the Weft 
Indian islands. 

But the consideration which appeared to Grand ob- 
weifh moft powerfully as;ainft an immediate co-opera- 
abolition, was the expediency, if jiot the abso- coioniai 

' • *• * J-.cgis!atures 
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lute necessity, of the co-operation of the Weft 
Indian Legislatures. They, it was hoped, 
would enad such internal regulations- as would 
rectify any abuses which nriight prevail in the 
syftem of negro management. Several of the 
Colonial Legislatures, it was said, had lately 
passed, or were now passing A6ls for improv- 
ing the condition and treatment of the Slaves. 
Similar laws might be anticipated in others 
of the islands ; and these reforms having 
taken place, the domeftic ftock of Slaves 
would gradually increase ; the importation 
would din'iinish, and the Slave Trade would 
ere long die of itself. 

CpBMdcred. It jn'uft be to suppose the Abolition ifts ab-- 
solutely void of all common sense, to imagine 
that they were not well aware how greatly 
the introdudion and eftablishment of the 
necessary reforms in the negro syftem would 
be facilitated by the planters being willing to 
adopt them. But, from the very firft, there 
was but too much reason to fear that no 
hearty co-operation would be afforded on 
their part. 

In the firft place it sl^ould be remembered, 
that they appeared to be impressed with a 
persuasion, that though the profit'was theirs, 
tke guilt and shame were exclusively our 

own 5 
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own ; and it was not probable that they would 
voluntarily consent to dissolve a contrail so 
much to their advantage. Soon after the abo- 
lition was firft proposed, this sentiment was 
flated in the moft explicit terms by the Assem- 
bly of Jamaica. *' The African trade (they fay) 
*' is purely a British trade, carried on by British 
" subjects, residing in Great Britain, on capitals 
" of their own. The connection and intercourse 
" between the planters of this island and the 
" merchants of Great Britain trading to Africa, 
" extend no further than the mere purchase of 
" what British Ads of Parliament have de- 
" clared to be legal objefts of purchase." But 
independently on all other considerations, the 
spirit of party had gone forth, and tlie opera- 
tion of that powerful cause would alone pre- 
vent the Weft Indians from forwarding the 
views of those whom they regarded as their 
determined opponents ; especially since their 
concurrence might be supposed to imply a 
recognition of the various abuses and evils of 
the Weft Indian syftem. The Abolitionifts 
therefore found themselves very early com- 
pelled to abandon all hopes of obtaining the 
abolition of the Slave Trade, through the en- 
forcement of regulations to be prescribed by 
the colonial legislatures. It was not going too 
far to argue, that the colonial assemblies nei- 
ther 
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ther were able, nor, if ablcj would they be 
willing to produce the desired effect. 

CoioniaiLe- It iHust bc manifest to any one at all ac- 

eis'iiiturev . 1*11 * * 1 r ^ 

nciihor able quaitttcd With the prniciples or human na- 
toci!bct"thc ture, and ftill^ more clear to^ any one who 
knows the pecuUar circumflances of our Wefl: 
thu detail Indian settlements, that any laws which might 
muit'oF' be passed by the legislatures of the islands, 
would not of themselves be adequate to the 
end in view. Granting that the legislatures 
might fix the quiuitity of food and clothing 
whith all mafters were to allow their Slaves, 
that they might also prescribe the degree of 
labour to be exacted, the punishments to be in- 
fli6led, the instrudion to be given, and other 
regulations with a view to moral reform : 
How could they sec to the execution of their 
own laws ? Put the case of a similar law, ap- 
plicable to. servants in this country; how 
impossible would it be found to enter into the 
interior of every family, and with more than 
inquisitorial power to ascertain the observance 
or the breach of the rules which should have 
been laid down for our domestic economy. 
How much more difficult in the Wefl Indies, 
whete the testimony of Negroes not being ad- 
missible, there would be no means of bringing 
proof of any violations of the rules pre- 
scribed. But supposing the means of enforc- 
ing 



ing the regulations to be found, how odious, 
liow utterly intolerable would si ::h a system 
be found in it's execution ! Would it be borne 
even in this country ? 

But let it be remembered, that this kind of 
inquisition* would be ftill less endured in the 
Weft Indies than it would be here. For, it 
has been often observed, and it is undeniably 
true, " that wherever slavery is eftablished, 
" they who are free are peculiarly proud and 
*' jealous of their freedom." Mr. Edwards 
has more than once declared this to be true 
with respefl to the inhabitants of our Weil: 
Indian Colonies, and this principle would 
assuredly cause them to regard with jealousy, 
and resent with indignation, any interference 
®f the officers of government in the manage- 
ment of their private concerns and family 
affairs, among which their treatment of their 
own Slaves must fairly be included. 

But in truth all such general regulations 
of the kind here supposed, entering into" all 
the detail of domestic economy, and prescrib- 
ing the precise quantum of food, clothing, 
labour, punishment, and medical care, ntust 
be, in their own nature, inherently defective. 
I'he quantity of food which they should 
.direct, might in some cases be greater, in 

others 
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others less, than would be fiecessary; ad- 
cordingly as the land which the Negroes had 
for growing their own provisions was morb 
or less in quantity, more or less produc- 
tive. Again, the medical care, the labour, 
the instruction, the discipline, the corredion 
which might be called for on ^ some eflates, 
would not be re(^uired on others. And then 
all these provisions, so vexatious and invidi- 
ous in their nature, were to be observed, not 
merely gratuitously, but it was to be expelled 
that people would submit to them, would lend 
themselves to the enforcing of them, for the 
purpose of accelerating the period of aboli- 
tion ; an event which they had frankly de- 
clared they conceived would be in the highefl: 
degree injurious to their interests. Surely no 
credulity could be sufficient to make any one 
believe that laws of such a kind, and for such 
a purpose, and with such a premium on 
obeying them, could ever be carried into 
execution. 

But if these and other arguments rendered 
EShed, it abundantly clear, when the queftion was 
from Colo- •firft discussed, that the colonial legislatures 
neither could nor would apply any adequate 
reform to the exifting abuses, so as eifedlually 
to cooperate ih measures for the abolition 
of the Slave Tradcj there is' now at leaft no 
: • • ' 11 ground 



ground for doubt on that head. The queflion 
has been since brought to the teft of experi- 
ment. For, an endeavour to obtain the Con- 
currence of the colonial legislatures has since 
[)een made under the mod favourable circum- 
ll:ances of which the nature of the case could 
possibly admit ; and yet it is not saying too 
much to declare, that the endeavour has 
utterly failed. 

On this as on other occasions, different 
motives would operate on different men, in 
prompting them to concur in the measure. 
For my own part, I sincerely declare, that t<j 
the respedlable sjentlemen who took the lead 
on that occasion, I give the fuUeft and moft 
unreserved credit for having been a6luated by 
an earneft desire of reforming the Weft Indian, 
syftem. But it muft be acknowledged that 
the transadion in some of its parts, especially 
since we have had new light rcfledted back 
on it from recent Wefl Indian communica- 
tions, exhibits an appearance of having bfeeii 
befriended by some of its promoters with a. 
view rather to defeat, than tp promote, the 
abolition of the Slave Trade. Be this how- 
ever as it may, ia the year 1 796 a Com* 
rnittee, consifting of the mo{t respectable 
Weft Indian proprifitors, having been ap- 
pointed to take into cpnsideration wh^it fteps 
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sliould be taken respeding the Slave Trade, 
resolved among other things, " That, for the 
" joint purposes of opposing the plan of Mr. 
" Wilberforce, and e.ftabhshing the chararSler 
" of the Wefl Indian Planters, it is essential 
" that they should manifeft their willingness 
" to promote actively the cause of the Ne- 
'* groes, by such fteps as shall^ be consiftent 
*' with safety to the property of individuals, 
" and the general intereft of the colonies 
and they requefted a moft juftly respedled 
member of the House of Commons to move 
in Parliament, " That an address be presented 
*' to His Majefty, requefting him to recom- 
" mend to the colonies the adoption of 
" such measures, as may promote the in- 
" crease of the Negroes, gradually diminifli 
" the necessity of the Slave Trade, and ulti- 
" mately lead to its complete termination ; 
" and also as may conduce to their moral and 
" religious improvement, and secure to them 
the certain, immediate, and a6live protec- 
^' tion of the lav/." This address was moved 
and carried with the warm support of all 
the Wefl Indian party in Parliament ; and 
f,,. was transmitted to the Governors of all the 
• islands by the Duke of Portland, accompa- 
nied by letters ur^ng the colonial legislatures 
to second thp wishes of tl\e House of Com- 
mons I private and coulidential letters bein^ 

written 



written to explain to the Councils in the 
different islands, the amicable purpose \vith 
which this o'therwise perhaps queftionable 
measure had been proposed, and assuring 
them, " that the adoption of some legislative 
" provisions relative to the Negroes was in* 
*' dispensably necessary, 'not only to fl:op for 
^ *' the present, but gradually to supersede the 
** very pretensions at a future period, to a 
" measure of dire6t. abolition of the Slave 
" Trade by the mother country." 

Thus the concurrence of the Weft Indian 
legislatures was requefted by their own tried 
friends and counsellors, on that most accept- 
able and pleasing ground, of superseding the 
abolition of the Slave Trade. Jt might have 
been conceived, that, by the adminiftration of 
such a powerful opiate, the esprit de corps 
of the islands would be lulled asleep ; and, 
though it might even be from motives less 
pure than those of their friends at home, that 
they would at leaft adopt the line of conduct 
which had been recommended. 



But how different has been the issue ! Coiooiai 
You are already apprized of the condu6t of 
the island of Barbadoes, to which Lord Sea-« 
forth, moft honourably glad to avail him- 
?!clf of an opportunity of introducing the mea- 
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sure uiidcr such favourable auspices, recom- 
iTiended the rendering a capital crime, the wil- 
ful murder of a Negro, which is now punish- 
able only by a line of about £.ii. los. sterling. 

The Asseiiibly of Jamaica assert, " that 
the right of obtaining labourers from Africa 
" is secured to them on the mofl solemn en- 
" gagements ; and that they never can give up, 
" or do any a6l that may render doubtful, this 
" essential ricfht." The General Council and 
General Assembly of all the Leeward islands 
flate,, ^' that the right of procuring labourers 
*' from Africa, has been secured to us by re- 
*' peated A(5is of Parliament, &c. We, there- 
" fore, never can abandon it, or do any thing 
" that may render doubtful this essential 
" right." The language of these answej-s is 
but too intelligible. But some communica- 
tions lately mads to Parliament, render it if 
possible ftill more clear than it before was to 
all considerate and impartial men, that it is in 
vain to expe6l much efFed from the regulations 
which any colonial afts may prescribe. 

It may here perhaps be proper- to ftatc, 
thiit since the abolition of the Slave Trade 
came into queflion, ach have been passed for 
i securing better treatment to the Slaves. It 
is uo more however than juftice to the Island 

of 
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«f Jamaica, to take this opportunity of declar- 
ing, that the Legislature of that island had 
passed a law rendering the murder of a Slave 
a capital crime, and containing various other 
salutary regulations, before the motion for 
abolishing the Slave Trade had been brought 
forward ; though at the same time a fa61: then 
became public, which affords a curious proof 
how little the treatment of Slaves is really 
affededy one way or another, by public laws. 
For it appeared from the Assembly's own 
communication, that, for three years imme- 
diately preceding this lafl reformation, an in- 
terval happening to take place between the 
repealing of a former consolidated Slave law 
for the p'oteftion and security of the SlaVes, * 
and the passing of a new one, there were for * 
three years together '\o laws whatever in 
being for the protefition and security of the 
Slaves ; and yet it was not found that the 
smalleft difference in the treatment of the 
Slaves had been occasioned. They were juft as 
well secured without laws as with them. In 
tj uth, as was before flated, the real prote6lion 
of a Slave mufl lie in his mafter*s disposi- 
tion to protect him. — But to resume the dis- 
cussion. 

I* Vide IVuy Council RcpA-t, Nov. 22th 17S8; 
s'd ileport of the House of Assembly of Jamaica. 
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What has been alreajdy urged may perhaps 
appear sufficient to prove, that all the colonial 
laws for reforming the vices of the Weil Indian 
sjAem, muft be pradically inefficient. Nor can 
any farther argument be necessary, in order to 
enforce a conclusion so manifeftly resultin©; 
from the circumfhances of the case. To some 
persons however it may render the point ftill 
rnore clear, to know, that the inefficacy, to say 
no v/orse, of the late Colonial Slave A£ls, is 
decisively eftablished even on Wefl Indian 
authority itself. 

For, about two . years ago, on the application 
of His Majefty's Secretary of State to the 
Governors of the Wefl: Indian Islands, for in- 
formation as to the manner in which the late 
A6ts for the better prote61:ion of Slaves had 
been executed, it clearly appeared, that though 
those laws had been passed so few years be- 
fore with so much pomp and circumstance, 
yet that their provisions had never been car- 
ried into efFed. This applies not merely 
to the impossible regulations, so to term them, 
prescribing the precise quantity of the food ai)d 
clothing, and labour and punishment of the 
Slaves, but to all those regulations which really 
were of perfe6Uy easy execution. There 
had been the same entir«l neglect of the re- 
ligious and moral regulations, in v/hich the 
^ Ov/ner'a 



0%vner*s duty was clear and easy, even grant- 
in({ tliat his success misrht be difficult and 

C;CiiDtn.iL. 

lliis utter negle£l of the Slave laws might 
3,10] le have tended to o-ive effedlual confirma- 
tion to the suspicion, that * the laws had been 
intended for the prote61:ion of the Slave Trade, 
rather than of the Slaves. This indeed was 
plainly- flated by a British Officer, who was 
resident in one of the islands in 1788, when 
one of the earlieft and beft of thes^ boafted 
laws was ena6led. It was the general lan- 
guage of the Colonifts at the time, that it's 
only real operation would be, to supersede 
any similar measures which might other- 
wise be adopted by the British Parliament. 
But much to the honour of the Governor of 
the only island from which any satisfadlory 
information has been returned, he has dis- 
tin611y ftated, — " The Afl of the Legislature, 
*- entitled, " An A61: for the Encouragement, 
" Protedion, and better Government of 
'* Slaves," appears to have been considered, 
" from the day it was passed, until this hour, 
*' as a political measure to avert the inter-' 
" ference of the mother country in the ma- 
" nagement of Slaves- Having said this, 
** your Lordship v/ill not be surprised to learn, 
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" that the 7th clause of that Bill has been 
'V -wholly neglected." 

\t may be proper to mention, that the claufe 
which has been thus wholly neglecled, was 
enacted for the express purpose of securing, as 
far as possible, the good treatment of the 
Slaves, and ascertaining the .causes of their 
decrfease. Some farther information, much to 
the same efFed, was contained in a letter to 
the Secretary of State, from another corre- 
spondent, concerning the encouragement 
which the law had required to be given to 
Slaves to marry. 

After this, can any reasonably expeflations 
be entertained, that the Colonial Legislatures 
will cordially concur in any measures for the 
abolition of the Slave Trade ? Can the Abo^ 
litionills be deemed uncandid, for not greatly 
confidinsf in anv ftatutes which those assemblies 
mayena61:, in co-operation with the British Par- 
liament, for the abolition of the Slave Trade? 

ta^vs nvr jf ouo-ht earlier to have been ftated, as an ad- 

u"' in ditional proof of the inefncacy of all legal regiK 

ciKci.jjuim lations for the government and prote61ion of 

}n...:i.. Slaves, th^t they have fallen into pra61ical dis- 

^^^""'''•''•'•'■•'^ • ' . . I'll n J 

p<.,iu,u<a:<e usc cvcn in countries m which the matters co 
ni.nis. rjot themselves enjoy that politic^il freedom 

with 
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with which all such regulations are pecviliarlyat 
variance ; and where, it might have heen pre- 
conceived, a government pcrfe6lly despotic 
possessed abundant means of giving efFe6l to 
its own regulations. 

The better treatment of the Slaves in the, 
Spanish and Portuguese Settlements, is much 
more to be ascribed to the influence of their 
religious zeal, and it's happy consequences, 
than- to the inftitution of a Prctedor among 
the one, or to the provisions of the Dire6lorio 
on the other. 

Agahi, under the more despotic syftem of 
government which was eftablished in the 
French islands before the revolution, the Code 
Noir, and various other edicis, which from time 
to time had been issued, concerning the treat- 
ment of Slaves, were become a mere de£ld letter. 
It is a curious proof, how much the practice 
and the opinions and feelings produced by it 
may differ from the law, that the free co- 
loured people had for an entire century been 
legally entitled to that equality of rights and 
privileges with the whites, the granting of 
which, by the national assembly of the mother 
country, produced so violent a ferment among 
the white inhabitants of St. Domingo ; and 
the retradation of which, after its having 

been 
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been granted, followed by fresh grants and 
fresh retra6lations, produced the confusion 
which tern>inated in the loss of that flourishing 
colony. 

•But besides that fundamental objeflion to 
ftatutes, for regulating the treatment of Slaves, 
and securing for them, to use the words of the 
colonifis themselves, the certain^ immediate^ and 
aiiive protedion of the law^ that they mull 
ic2aipro- prove utterlv inefficient ; I mufl: frankly ac- 
S'S iHtT knowledge my opinion, that all those legal re- 
or.iavery orulations which, in the various particulars of 
i-raaicibJc treatment, interfere between the Mafler and 
Slave; which interpose between them some 
external authority to which' the Slave, when ill 
used, is to have a right to a])ply for proteclion 
and redress ; unless, as I before observed, they 
are not executed, mull: prove in practice un- 
speakably dangerous. This is true at lead 
where Slaves are in a flate of such abjedH: 
slavery as that which has so long prevailed 
in our Wefl Indian islands, and where the 
Slaves so greatly outnumber the free men, 
and the difference between Slave and Free- 
man, is marked and palpable. In extreme 
cases of ill treatment, or rather in cases of 
enormous cruelty, it might be practicable to 
apply some remedy, by the means of tliat 
regulation which was efiablished in Athens, 

and 
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and which, with additions moft grateful to a 
humane mind, prevails, we are assured, in the 
Spanish islands, of allowing the Slave when 
cxtreraeiy ill treated, to he transferred to 
another ownej*. But this reo;ulation is not 
applicable to those particulars of treatment, 
which are conftant and syftematic, such as 
underfeeding, overworking, and other general 
vices of management, whether arising out of 
degradation, absenteeship, speculation, the 
pressure of the times, or any other of the 
causes which have been above specified. 
And it is these syftematic vices which con- 
flitute the real evils in the condition of the 
bulk of our Slaves. 

In these cases of syftematic management, 
of daily and almoft hourly recurrence, the in- 
terposition of a new tribunal of appeal for 
checking the mafter's authority, and compel- 
ling him, by the dread of penalties, to be more 
liberal in his allowances of food and reft, and 
more ahftemious as to labour and punishment ; 
in short, to force him to amend the Slave's 
treatment in future in. all the undefinable par- 
ticulars into which it ramifies, or even to com- 
pensate to the Slave his paft ill usage, would in 
pra6tice be soon found produ6live, not only of 
extreme discontent, insubordination, and com- 
motions on private properties, but of the moft 

fatal 
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fatal consequences to the safety of the whole 
colony. Sunk as the Slaves at present are, 
we are assured the}' do not feel into what a 
depth they have been depressed. We are 
told that they are not shocked, as vi^e are 
for them, by the circumflances of a Negro 
sale, or by the other degrading particulars 
of their trcatnient; the spirit of the man 
is extin(^l, or rather dormant vj^ithin them. 
But remember, the firft return of life after 
a swoon is commonly a convulsion, dan- 
gerous at once to the party himself, and to all 
around him. Impart to the vSlaves the con- 
sciousness of personal rights, and the means 
of asserting them ; give the Slaves a power 
of appealing to the laws ; and you awaken in 
them a sense of the dignity of their nature, 
you call into life a new set of mofl dangerous 
emotions ; of emotions, let me repeat it, be- 
yond measure dangerous, while you continue 
the humiliatino: and icrnominious diflinciions 
to which they now unconsciously submit. 
When you encourage vour Slave to take ac- 
count of his rights, and measure them with 
his enjoyments : when you thus teach him 
to refle6t on the treatment he is receiving ; 
to dompare his own condition with that 
of Slaves under other mpfters ; to deli- 
berate about obtaining redress ; and, at lafl:, 
to resolve to seek it : when you thus ac- 

cufliom 



cuflom him to think, and feel, and decide, and 
u6t ; to be conscious of a wrong ; to resent an 
injury ; to go and relate the flory of his iliU' 
usaoe, thus darinjj; to harbour the idea of 
bringing his mafter to punishment and shame : 
when you even enable him to achieve this 
vi6i:ory ; Do you think that he will long en- 
dure the wrongs he now tolerates ? It is a 
remark, if I miftake not, of an ancient hiflo- 
rian,, who had the power above »all others o f 
placing before his reader the scene he repre- 
sents, that in that celebrated inftance in which 
a whole army, being hemmed in on all sides by 
the enemy, v/as compelled, according to the 
barbarous practice of ancient warfare, to sub-^ 
mit to the shameful condition of joiner under 
u sort of gallows, that each man was rendered 
most sensible of his own dishonour, bv seeino- 
the shameful appearance of his comrades in 
that disoraceful exhibition. And can vou 

D J 

think that, when affedion combines with 
indignation, a Negro will bear to see the 
wife of his bosom, or a n other the children 
of her rearing, driven through their daily 
work like the vileft of the brute creation; 
and that too when each man can consult with 
his fellow, when all they see around them 
almoflare blacks? Above all, but here I anti- 
cipate when St. Domingo, and the lessons 

which it inculcates, occur to the mind, 

Surelv 
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Surely enough has been said to shew, that 
there is no alternative, no pra£tical medium, 
between keeping the Slaves sunk in their 
present ftate of extreme degradation, an idea 
for which no one,, I truft, will be found hardy 
eneuGfh to contend, and introducinsr the 
milder syftem of what may not improperly 
be termed Patriarchal vassalage (to which 
the abolition is an indispensable preliminary) 
as the flate of training and discipline for a 
condition in which they may be safely ad- 
mitted to a ftill more advanced enjoyment of 
personal and civil rights. 

5rr. Burke's And in this place, where we are considering 
SctEthe the different modes which ha\'c been proposed 
siuveiradc. ^^j. effeaing the abolition of the Slave Trade, 
it may be proper to notice another plan of 
gradual abolition, which has been often men- 
tioned, though it has never been yet produced. 
No one can doubt that attention is juftly due 
to it, whep they are told that it claims the late 
Mr. Burke as it's author. In duty to that great 
man himself, as well as to the cause which I 
am defending, this matter should be explained. 
Some years before the abolition of the Slave 
Trade had been named in Parliament, 
Mr. Burke's attention had been drawn to 
that objeft. His ftores of knowledge were 
so aftonishingly ample and various, that it is 

difficult 
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difficult to suppose any subje6i: on which his 
great mind was not abundantly furnished. 
But certainly very little was known, even by 
men in general well informed, concernitjg the 
nature and efFedls of the Slave Trade on 
the coail:, but much more in the interior of 
Africa. Nor had we then obtained anv of 
that s;reat mass of information concerning the 
Weft Indian syftem of management, which was 
procured through the authority and influence 
of Goveriiment, and which could no other- 
wise have been obtahicd. Mr. i^urke, how- 
ever, drew up the heads of a plan for regulat- 
inor the mode of carrying; on. the Slave Trade 
in Africa, and a svilem for sccurino; the 
better treatment of the Slaves in the Weft 
Indies. 

When, after the whole subjetl: had been 
thoroughly investigated, a motion for the im- 
mediate abolition of the Slave Trade was 
made in the House of Commons; Mr. Burke 
honoured it with his support. He "indeed 
ftated, that he himself had formerly taken up 
ideas somewhat di{Ferent, with a view to- 
wards the same end ; but he added, express- 
ing himself in that strong and figurative ftyle 
which muft, methinks, have fixed the matter 
of his speech firmly in the memory of all 
who heard him, that he at once consigned 

them 
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them to the fiameS) and wiUingly adopted our 
mode of abolition. I can with truth declare, 
that in private conversation, he afterwards 
expressed to me his concurrence in our plan. 
It is a little hard, therefore, that the authority 
of that great man should now be pleaded 
againft us. Still harder, that this should be 
the only use made of it, that, inftead of any 
attempt to give cfFefl: to his intentions, his 
plan of abolishing the Slave Trade should be 
rendered pradtically subservient to the conti- 
nuation of that traffic. In short, that his 
name should be used in complete opposition 
to his example. As to the nature and efFe6l 
of his proposed plan, I had the opportu- 
nity of perusing it only hastily, and 1 have 
endeavoured, hitherto in vain, once more to 
procure a sight of it. It is ftill however I 
believe in being, and will I truft appear in 
some authentic form. 

The plan itself was probably no more than 
a rough draught, or rather his first thoughts on 
a subjedl:, for forming a right judgment on 
which, afuU and exad knowledge of fa6l:s muft 
be particularly necessary. That on any sub- 
ject, even the first thoughts of so great a man 
claim the higheft deference, I wiUingly allow. 
But may 1 not be permitted to indulge a per- 
suasion, that, from farther information than it 

was 
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was possible for any man. then to possess^ 
concemiag the nature and efFe6is of the Slave 
Trade in the interior of Africa, into which 
no traveller of credit had then penetrated for 
some centuries, Mr. Burke would have been 
convinced of the inefficacy of the regulations 
he proposed to e-ftablish for the coaO:. Of his 
Weft Indian regulations, I will only say, that 
while, unless completely negledled in prac- 
tice, they would probably have excited an op- 
position even more efficient than abolition 
itself; while they would have been open from 
beginning to end to all objedions, grounded on 
interference with the internal legislation of 
the colonies; they would, more than any other 
plan ever heai'd of, have been liable to the 
objedions which I have lately urged againft 
imparting personal rights and the privilege of 
complaining to a legal protestor, so long as 
the Slaves remain in their present condition 
of extreme degradation. 

With this plan for abolishlnsr, as by a Greater ef- 
ftrange perversion of terms it is ftyled, inftead aboiiuon. 
of confirming and perhaps perpetuating, the 
Slave Trade, by the gradual operation of co- 
lonial ftatutes, a plan which, though tried 
under the moft favourable of all circumllances. 
has absolutely failed ; which has been de- 
clared even by Weft Indian authority itself 
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to have been proposed for the sake merely of 
orettina: rid of the interference of the British 
Parliament ; which has been clearly proved 
to be utterly inefficient as to practical execu- 
tion, and whicli, if it could be executed, would 
immediately becoiiie inconceivably dangerous 
— With this measure, founded on principles 
essentially and unalterably incompatible, either 
utterly inefficient of mischievously active, 
compare the cfFeds of the measure which we 
propose, the abolition of the Slave Trade. 

The bad efFc6b of the continual introduc*^ 
tion of African Slaves are so manifeft as 
scarcely to need suggefting. The annual in- 
fusion into the Wcfl: Indian Colonies of a 
great number of human beings, from a thou- 
sand different parts of the continent, with aU 
their varieties of languages, and manners, 
and cuftoms, many of them resenting their 
wrongs, and burning with revenge ; others 
deeply feeling their loss of country and free- 
dom, and the new hardships of their altered 
flate ; muft have a natural tendency to keep 
• the whole mass into which thev are broudit, 
m a ftace of ferment ; to prevent the Slaves 
in general from emerging out of their ftate of 
degradation; and to obftru6l, both in them and 
in those who are set over them, the growth ot 
thoscvdomeftic feelings and habits, and the in- 

trodudiou 
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trodu(flion of thdse more liberal modes of treat- 
ment, wkich might otherwise be deemed both 
safe, and suitable in the case of Slaves whose 
characters were known and who were become 
habituated to their situation. But the grand 
evil arising from the continuance of impor- 
tations from Africa, is, that till they are dis- 
' continued, men will never apply their minds 
in earneft to efJe6l the eftablishment of the 
breeding syftem. 

But all farther importatiOKs being at length 
flopped, the Slave market now no longer 
holding forth any resource, the necessity 
for Tceeping up the flock would at oncd 
become palpable and urgent. Ail ideas 
of supply from without, being utterly cut 
off, it would immediately become the grandj 
conflant, and incessant concern of every 
prudent maUj both proprietor and ma- 
nager, to attend, in the firfl inflance, to the 
preservation and increase of his Negroes. 
Whatever fnay have been the case in the in^ 
fiance of me?n at once both liberal and opti- 
lent, the mass of owners have, pradlically at 
kafl, gone upon the syflem of working out 
their Slaves in a few years, and recruiting fheif 
gangs with imported Africans, The aboli- 
tion would give the death-blbW to this syflem. 
The opposite system, with all its charities^ 

R 2 would 
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would force itself on the dulleft intelle6ls, on 
the moft contra6led or unfeeling heart. Ruin 
would flare a man in the face, if he did not 
conform to it» The sense of interell: so much 
talked of, would not as heretofore, be a re- 
mote, feeble, or even a dubious impulse ; but 
a call so pressing, loud, and clear, that its 
voice would be irresiftible. 

But the grand excellence of the operating 
principle of this reform is, that it will (land 
between the absentee mafter and his Slaves ; 
and while it will promote the intereft of the 
former, it will secure for the latter the a£lual 
enjoyment of the efFedts of his benevolent 
intentions. Managers would henceforth be 
forced to make breeding the prime obje6i: of 
their attention. And every non-resident 
owner would express himself in terms of an 
experienced Barbadian proprietor of superior 
rank and fortune ; ** That. he should consider 
" it as the fault of the manager, if he did 
" not keep up the numbers ,of his Slaves." 
The absent owner would have the beft secu- 
rity of which the nature of the case admits for 
his Slaves* being treated with liberality and 
kindness. The operative, principle thus sup- 
plied would exa6lly answer the desired pur- 
pose. It would adapt itself to every variety 
of situation and circumftances. It would 

penetrate 
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penetrate into the interior of every plantation ; 

it would ensure a due quantity of food ; it 
would provide againft too rigorous an eixac- 

tiorg'of labour, and enforce the adoption of 
those reforms which should be found requisite 
for increasing the population. Many of the 
improvements which muft at once be intro- 
duced are perfectly manifeft. But, ingenuity 
once set at work in this dire6lion, a thousand 
discoveries will be made, a thousand refprms 
adopted, and, a manager's credit and chara61:er 
now depending on the increase of the Negroes, 
not as hitherto on that of the immediate and 
clear returns from the eftate, the former 
would henceforth become the great objed of 
his ftudy in the closet, and of his condu^ in 
life and a6lion. 

The professional Planter's work shews the 
improvements which may be suggefted by a 
single individual of intelligence and expe- 
rience, 'living on the spot, and superintending 
the whole syftem with an observant eye. 
What, then, may be expefted when the inge- 
nuity and attention of a whole community are 
set at work in the same direftion ; to effeO. the 
introdudion of moral reforms, the settlement 
of families, the discouragement of adultery; 
the countenancing, by example as well as pre- 
cept, among book-keepers or overseers, of mo- 
il 3 rality 
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rality and deeency, the negle5i of which, by 
-persons of that class, has been hitherto pro- 
dudlive of many injurious consequences. 

. Let i^s hear therefore no more of the Skives 
invincible habits of profligacy and sensuality, 
of their not being susceptible of the reftraints, 
obligations, duties, and comforts of the mar- 
riage ftate. 

, Wonder not that they are now sunk into 
habits o£ gross debauchery. Not man alone, 
but beings in general, throughout the whole 
'range of animated, nature, inftin6tively seek the 
, indulgenciesand enjoyments suited to their con- 
dition and capacities. Depressed therefore 
nearly to a level with the .brute creation, 
the negro Slaves infl-in61-ively adapt them- 
selves to their level, and are immersed in. 
merely animal pursuits. Hence it is, that those 
very Negroes, who in Africa are represented 
as so eminent for truth, so disinterefted in 
kindness, so faithful in the conjugal and 
domeflic relations, so hospitable, so fond of 
their children, of their parents, of their 
country, gradually lose all these amiable dis- 
positions with the enjoyments which naturally 
arise out of them, and become deprave,d 
ai^d debased by all that is selfish a;nd mer- 
cenary, and deceitful, timid and indolent, and 
() tyrannical. 
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tvranmcal. Would you raise them from this ^vfiemof 
depressed condition, remember the disease is mtutjiow 

* . _ ^ to he re- 

of a moral nature. It admits therefore only of iou^ed, 
a moral cure. Take away those particulars 
which degrade and vilify, and thus expel 
from the syftem those circumftances which 
depress the Slaves below the level of domeftic 
life.* Endeavour in such ways, and by suck 
inftruments, as by experience are found beft 
fitted for the purpose, to impart to theni the 
ineftimablc blessings of religious inftru6tion 
and moral improvement and l eform, many of 
;hem would soon shew the happy effect of 
these inftructions, by a condu«5l and demeanour 
manifeftly the result of higher principles ; 
for I muft once more raise my voice again ft 
that gross misconception of the character of 
the Negroes (an impeachment of the wisdom 
and goodness of their Creator no less than of 
our, own), which represents them as a race 
of such natural baseness and brutality as to 
be incapable of religious impressions and im« 
provements. Encourage marriage and the 
rearing of children in the only proper way ; 
by settling the Slaves in family life, with their 
cottage and gardens, and with such other 
immunities and comforts and diftin6lions as 
will make them hf, respeded by others and 
teach them to respedl: themselves. 

* lustitiUe schools for their diildre^i. 

F 4 1 am 
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I am aware that it has been by no means 
uncommon for such mafters as have made 
the domeftic increase their obje6l, to give 
rewards to mothers for rearing their chil- 
dren. Surely they have forgot, that Nature, I 
.had almoft said inftin(5l, would take care of 
this for them, if they would but pursue the 
previous course she so manifeftly didates. It 
is not by a reward to be given at the end of a 
year or two, that continual attention can be 
purchased, with all the ten thousand cares and 
assiduities and kindnesses which both by day 
and by night the weakness of infancy requires ; 
they are to be bought by a different price ; 
they are to be prompted and repaid by mater- 
nal tenderness, by domeflic sympathy, and pa- 
rental interefl:. Give but to the Slaves a home; 
let the children be safely born, with a tolerable 
prospeft of happiness ; and let the mothers be 
allowed immunities and indulgencies, especi- 
ally a little time from field work, morning and 
evening, to attend to their infants ; bring them 
thus acquainted with conjugal duties and con- 
iucral feelinsrs, with the comforts and emotions 
of family life, awaken in them the dormant 
sympathies of domeftic affe6Hon, and they 
will soon become creatures of a higher order, 
for it is in the soil of domeftic life that all the 
charities of our nature spring up and flourish. 
A new set of feeline:s will beo;in to unfold 

themselves. 
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themselves. The Slaves in generaV wiii iearn 
to feel the value of a good chara6ier, to covet 
the acquisition and ftrive for the maintenance 
of it. They will make it their ftudy to gaia 
a mafter's good opinion and confidence. With 
hope to animate, and gratitude to warm, how 
soon should we witness willing induftry and 
hearty services. To' these would juftly be 
added, for in this imperfe^l ftate the addition 
will doubtless be required, the fear of a 
mailer's displeasure, and the vi/holesome re- 
flraint of punishment for the Indolent, and re- 
fractory, and vicious. The harshness of their 
present bondage being transformed into the 
mildness of patriarchal servitude, they will 
become capable of ftill greater blessings, and 
more ennobling privileges. The Slaves being 
jiow admitted to be not incapable of moral 
obligations, they will surely be acknow- 
ledged to be fit for the lower civil functions; 
and, above all, th ^re will be no pretence for 
maintaining that grand disqualification, which 
alone is sufficient to taint their whole condition 
with the bitterness of degradation and sulfering, 
the utter inadmissibility of their evidence.* 

Thus 

* Why should not a right of giving evidence, with 
perhaps some other civil distinctions, be granted to 
any Slaves who have lived creditably in the marriage 
state, for three or five years. They miglit think little of 
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Thus they would gradually and insensibly be 
transformed into a native peasantry. 

Is it possible to contemplate the change 
which has been here slightly traced, without 
emotions of the moft lively delight r I will 
not now indulge myself in the pleasing task 
of detailing the several fleps of this gratify- 
ing process ; but I muft ftate, that in many 
of the islands, probably in them all, the 
quantity of food muft be increased; in 
the articles of clothing, lodging, and medical 
care, improvements muft be adopted ; espe- 
cially the hours of working mufl: be lessened, 
and wherever it is possible, task-work muft 
be introduced; above all, that degrading prac- 
tice of working the Slaves under the whip 
mull be abandoned. Think not that it will 
be enough that females, when clearly ])reg- 
uant, shall be spared the more laborious duties 
of field work. No ; nor even that all the 
young women, without exception, shall be 
no lono:er worked under the driver's lash ; 
from which, in the judgment of a moft re- 
spectable and intelligent planter, iiniunierable 
miscarriages happen in the earlier periods of 

pregnancy. 

these distinctions at first; but accompany thein with 
some outward mark, and ihey will pruduce their effect. 
No distinctions are more impressive, t,ban those wliicli 
are arbitrary, and the essential nature ot' which is little 
understood. 
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self mufi: he entirely ex])loc]ed, and in it*s 
place muft be siibftituted the operation of 
those principles which are elsewhere found 
universally sufficient for their obje6i:, the hope 
of reward, and the fear of punishment. 

In all these particulars I am but recom- 
mendins: the several reforms enforced with 
so much more authority by the professional 
Planter, to whom I have so often referred. 
All t-hese arc preliminary reforms, which must 
precede, or rather accompany that mofl ef- 
ficient and beneficial of all improvements, the 
combined effe6l of relisiious and moral culti- 
vation, with the comforts of being settled in 
families, and the oblisiations and duties of 
conjugal and domestic life. That it may re- 
quire refle61:ion, attention, and discretion to 
introduce this happy change, I mean not to 
deny ; it will require also, that a proprietor 
should make up his mind to some present 
diminution of income, for the sake of largef 
ultimate returns. Possibly even some arrange- 
ments of law may here become expedient ; 
nor wiil I even affirm, that in one or two par- 
ticular islands there may not be inftances 
(though it is with relu6tance that one would 
acknowledge such a case) in which proprietors 
may have found it their intered hitherto to 

work 
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work down their gangs, and supply vacancies 
from the Slave market, to whom therefore 
the new syllem may be injurious, the rather, 
because it would of course find their Slaves 
nearly ground down by the want of neces- 
saries and the excess of labour. 

But with such moderate exceptions as must 
necessarily be anticipated in any change so 
great, it may be truly affirmed, to be the 
excellence and glory of the measure we pro- 
pose, that it is likely almoft from the very firft 
to dispense blessings to every individual con- 
nc6led with it, in every ftep, from the firft to 
the laft, throughout the whole of it's pro- 
gress. 

Often it happens in human affairs, that 
ends the mofl beneficial mufl: be obtained bv 
painful and digressing means. Inveterate dis- 
eases can rarely be cured without disgufling 
or painful remedies. But how gratifying is 
the consideration, that in the present instance, 
not only is our ultimate point the seat of se- 
curity and happiness, but the way by which 
we travel to it is a way of pleasantness and 
])cace. It's effeda cannot be produced at once, 
b'.3} we are all the while tending to their 
complete enjoyment, ^vith an uniform and 
iir.interrupted course. The Slaves will daily 

grow 
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gro^v happier, the planters richer. The whole 
will be like the progress of vegetation ; the 
efFe6ls are not at firft perceptible, but the 
great principle, operating in , ten thousand 
inftances, will gradually change the whole face 
of thino^s, and subftitute fertility and beauty 
in the place of barrenness and desolation. 

And all this happy transformation we an- 
ticipate, not from carrying into execution the 
speculations of the moft intelligent and able 
men, but by quitting the ways of injuftice and 
cruelty, and by entering on those happier 
paths, which, by the gracious ordination of 
Heaven, are, on the long run, ever found to 
lead to safety, prosperity, and happiness. It 
may be right to ftate one consideration, which 
may suggeft the pj-obability, that even from 
the firft the island iliock of Slaves may not be 
found inadequate to the increasing demands 
to be made on it. 

It is proved by indisputable reasoning, as Wa tec/f 
well as by uniform experience, that where sla- wiu-.'!i' er 
very exifts, there is always an immense waile preVSs. 
of labour ; there is a tendency to accomplish, 
by mere force, all which is elsewhere cfFe£l:ed 
by machinery. How far this has been the 
case "in the Weft Indies, is pointed out by va- 
rious authors, and particularly with great abi- 
lity, 



lity, and perfe^l knowledge of the subje^ij by 
a late writer.* 

In order, therefore, to form a juft eftimate 
of the means of cultivating the Weil: Indies, 
after the abohtion shall have taken place, 
we muit superadd, to a population gradually 
increasing, and advancing so much the more 
rapidly from the removal of the obftacles to 
breeding, and the positive causes of increase 
which have been already ftated, that great 
and incalculable increase in the efficiency of 
the force adually employed, which will be 
efFe<5led by its becoming the immediate and 
pressing intereft of the proprietors to econo- 
mise in the labour of their Slaves, and to 
avail themselves of all the means by which 
labour may be abridged, and the same produce 
may be raised by fewer hands. 

imm.(ii,)te Allow mc also to remark that, now espe- 

Jibolilioii , * 

prt'ferijbin cially, whcn the planters have had so much 
i-ihintbc time, since the firft proposal of abohtion, for 

UVft ladies f , • 1 

■*>u\ in nlling up their gangs, the change is likely to 
operate more favourably on both sides of the 
Atlantic, in consequence of it's being imme- 
diate and complete, not gradual in it's opera- 

• Sec the publication of Mr. Canes, a most expe- 
rienced and benevolent West Indian proprietor. 

tion* 
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tioa. In the Weft Indies, where there is to 
be a great change of pradical views and ob- 
jefts, a change too which will be very un- 
vviUingly adopted, men are far more likely- 
to make up their minds to the new sys- 
tem, and to set about a6ling upon it with vi>- 
gour, if it be clearly and decisively necessary, 
than if there be flill some supply, though in 
a diminished proportion, to be obtained from 
the Slave market. Supposing them in the 
fir ft year to fail in their endeavours to obtain 
a share of the Slaves allowed to be imported, 
they may hope to be more fortunate in the 
second. Meanwhile the hope of a resource 
in the Slave rnarket will prevent their exert- 
ins: themselves in earneft in eftablishins: the 
syftem by which they might secure an internal 
incr-^ase ; and thus they might be drawn on 
from year to year to their own ruin, to the 
public injury, and to the misery of their un« 
happy Negroes. 

Again, in Africa, were we at once to give 
up the Slave Trade, the native chiefs and 
fadiors, who have hitherto entirely depended 
on it for their supply of spirits, fire-arms, 
ammunition, and other European articles, 
having no resource in their old occupation,, 
would set themselves in earneft to ^'-ome other 
mode of employing their domeftic Slaves, in 

prder , 
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order thereby to procure the desired stock 
of European articles. But were the trade to 
be abolished by degrees, they, as in the former 
case, would hope to obtain a share, though it 
should be a smaller share ; and this expedta- 
tion would be sufficient to prevent their en- 
gaging spiritedly in any undertaking of agri- 
culture or commerce. 

It may seem to be anticipating an argument 
which ought to receive a separate consideration ; 
but let me also remark, that our retiring gra- 
dually from the trade, would greatly favour 
the entrance of other nations into the poft 
we had before occupied. It would be utterly 
impossible for them to find capital or other 
means sufficient for undertaking the whole 
of so extensive a commerce ; but were we 
to give it up by degrees, they mirht possibly 
be able, by great efforts, to obtain the mean* 
of carrying on, part after part, .what we should 
have abandoned. 



Abolitionifii 
I'alselj 



And here, perhaps, it maybe right to answer 
2o3cnt"' ^ Grange obje61ion, which our opponents, at 
for not ji loss surely, for sound areuments, have 
indiir^'"^ urged againft us. I may be able also at once 
siuvM. to vindicate the Abolitionifls from two op- 
posite charges, which have been brought 
againfl: them. One class of their opponents, 

in 
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ill spite of repeated and moft positive assur- 
ances to the contrary, have imputed to them 
the design of immediately emancipating the 
Slaves, Can it be necessary to declare, that 
the Abolitionifts are full as muth as any other 
men convinced, .that insanity alone could 
didate such a project. On Jihe other h^d, by 
another clas^ of opponent^, they h^ve been 
charged with being .unfaithful to. their own 
principles, in not imniediately emai^cipating 
the Slaves already in the inlands, as weli as 
immediately ppttiiig a ilop to our ^ ravages. in 
Africa. Si^metipies it has heeii j^rrgiijedy that 
we ourselves prbye by our con4u<3t in this in- 
ftaiice, that the lavvs of juflice muA occasion- 
ally concede somewhat to considerations of 
expediency. That therefore they dp but fix- 
tend a little further than we, the Uftiits pf 
that concession, iWfeen they propose that the 
Slave Trade itself, .with ail its hori-prs, shpuld 
be suffered to continue;. 

It scarcely would be reqqlsite io eicpps<f 
the sdphiftry of this argument, if jt had npt 
sometimes proceeded frpm ni.en of undertone* 
ing, whose use of it however, aaji onjly 
accounted for by the svppQsitipp,,,thAt they ^arj^ 
utterly unacquainted with ih?; pfeupajft^nQ^a 
of the qase; 
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Supposing they were themselves to dis- 
cover an tiufortunate human being, v ho, by 
k)ttg imprisonment and severe treatment, had 
been driven into a ftate of utter madness ; 
vi^oiild either juftice or humanity prompt them 
to grant at once to this unfortunate man the 
uncoiiftrairied enjoyment of his natural li- 
berty ? On the contrary, ^v"ourld not these 
principles rather inculcate the duty of endea- 
vouring by proper medical regimei-^ by salu- 
tary reftraint, and if necessary even by the 
harsher expedient of wholesome discipline, to 
reftore him to his senses, and qualify him 
for that ^eedom which he miglit afterwards 
enjoy ? 

The Weflr Indian Slaves arie in a fhate which 
calls for a course of treatment founded on 
similar -principles. It would be the grossest 
violation and the mereft mockery of jufticc 
and humanity, to emancipate them at once, 
in their present unhappy condition. God for- 
bid (with moft serious reverence 1 u-se the 
expression) that we should not desire to im- 
part to the Negro Slaves the blessi|igs of free- 
dom, Np man, I believe, eftimates liberty 
more highly, 6r loves it better, than myself. 
True liberty, of course, I mean, the child of 
reason and law, the parent of order and hap- 
piness ; such liberty, as that, of which they 

muft 
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muft be dull indeed whd do not underftaiid 
the nature and feel the value, who have lived 
in the enjoyment of the blessings which it 
dispenses under the form of a British Confti- 
tution ; while they have beheld also its perfect 
eontraft, both in nature and efFe6ts, in the 
wild licentiousness of a neighbouring king- 
dorhc 

It is indeed a " plant of eeleftial growth," 
but the soil and climate muft be prepared for 
its reception^ or it will not bring forth its 
proper fruits. These are fruits, alas ! which 
our poor degraded Negro Slaves are as yet 
incapable of enjoying. To grant it to them 
immediatelyj would be to insure not only their 
mailers ruin, but their own* A certain pre- 
vious course of discipline is necessai y. They 
mufi: be trafined and educated for this moft 
perfedt flate of manly , maturity ; and, by a 
singular felicity bf coincidence, the floppage 
of all further itilportations frdm Africa, with 
all the consequences which it introduces in 
it's train, ii very shorteli and safeft path 
by which the Slaves can travel to the enjoy- 
ment of tnii liberty* 

Besides the ffreat ^reument ufffed by the p^i^^ruh- 
opponents of ther abolitioni that of not being Aboiiiioa. 
able ta aisgjUiaii' their flock of Slaves at its 

s a jpresent 
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present number and fofce, without iniporta- 
tion from Africa, a position which, I- ti'uft, has^ 
been now moft satisfa6l6rily refutfed' by deci- 
sive appeals both to speculation and expe- 
rience; other allegations also Were made 
concerning the injurious consequences of the! 
abolition, and of these it may now be proper 
to take a brief review. 

it should however b^ borne in mind, that 
they all depend on the determination of the 
great queflion concerning the keeping up 6f thb 
population, except so far only as the African 
Slave Trade is in que0ion f and^ with the. ex- 
ception before made, of • persons connefted 
with places whence this bloody traffic is car* 
ried on (now, to the honour of 'the kingdom » 
but twoj^ London and Liverpool J, none have 
been foiind such fteady 'advocates for the 
Slave Trade, as to contend for its continuance 
merely for it*s owii sake. 

The opponents of abdtitidn^ and* es|jeeially 
soiTte of our great Colonial antagonifts, have 
confidently ilated; that our measlfre woiild ef~ 
fed the speedy deitrudlion 6f oifr-'-Wefl:- Indian 
colonies ; and that in consequence of the loss 
of national capital which we shiiuld siiftaiu,. 
and from our no longef importing the pro - 
du6i:ions of - our Weftern. colonies^ the- aboli- 
, tioa 
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Uoa -WQiilc] bring clown utter ruin on the com- 
mercial, manufacturing, maritime, and finan- 
cial interefts of the empire. 

I am far from denying the political, com- Abr.iition 
mercial, and financial advantages we have de- oiuCum- 
rived from the Wefl Indies, or the benefit re- MmmiW 
suiting to us, as a maritime nation, from the &c.' ' 
diflant situation of those possessions. Still it 
is impossible to admit the principles of calcu- 
lation, any more than the reasoning, of our 
opponents, when they flate the whole loss 
which the public will suflain by the abolition 
,pf .the 31a.ve Trade. 

T&y commonly begin by putting down as 
joss, very nearly the whole value of our ex- 
ports to Africa, together with that of all the 
ships and saiJprs employed in that branch of 
commerce. They en large .much also on the 
evils . resulting from the suddenness of the 
shock, by so large a share of the national ca- 
pital, as well as of our ships and seamen, 
being all at once thrown out of employment ; 
they thai pass over to the Weil Indies, anxJ 
sum up the value of the Wefl Indian eflates of 
all kinds belonging to British subje6i:s, with 
their byildings, Negrqes, and pther ftock. To 
these they add theva|ue.of all the exports and 
imports, to and from the Wefl Indies ; -with 

s 3 all 
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all the revenue derived from them, and the 
shipping and sailors which they employ; 
and then they tell us, that, adding the value 
of all these various articles together,, we shall 
iind the amount of our loss, 

With respe6i: to the African branch of the 
foregoing ftatement, all who believe with me, 
that the Africans are not incapable of civili- 
zation, and that when the fatal barrier shall 
be broken down, which along the whole 
wefiera frontier has shut out all the improve- 
ments to be derived from a bloodless inter 
course with more polished nations, they may 
gradually advance to a flate of social order, 
comfort, and abiuKhmce; all who entertain 
hopes like these, will anticipate |he immense 
amount of the cornmercial transaftions which 
Britons in future times may carry on with 
that vaft continent ; and surely pur descend- 
ants will, at the same time, wonder that their 
forefathers, on principles even of mere com-f 
mercial gain, could be blind to the advantages 
to be derived from diffusing our manufadures 
through a region which conftitutes almoft a 
third part of the habitable globe. 

Even our opponents themselves will ac- 
Jcnowledge, that the suddenness of the shock 
" is alone to be regarded. The obje<51:ion on 

this 
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this ground was quite satisfa61oi ily, though 
briefly refuted, in the concise ftatement for* 
merly referred to. It apj)ears, that, even 
before the abolition of that large part of the 
Skve Trade which consifted in supplying 
foreigners, and the French and Dutch con- 
quered settlements with Slaves =; the capital 
employed i« the Slave Trade was but about 
one thirty-fifth part of the whole of our 
capital employed in foreign trade ; and it 
was very truly affirmed, that ■** very few 
^ changes -ever take place in the political 

arrangements of the flate, or in it's mea- 
" sures .of .commeFcial oeconomy, which are 
" not attended with a much greater shifting 
" of capital, than the abolition of the Slave 
•** Trade, however sudden, could haveefFe6ted 

in the periods x)f it's greateft prosperity." 

The assertion, that we should be injured by 
suddenly throwing out of occupation the 
ships and seamen employed in the African 
Trade, was shewn to ftand flill weaker 
^grounds. When at it's very higheft amount, 
an amount far higher than it will ever again 
reach, ^unless we even j-eplfic^ the branches 
which we Jiave a^ajjy popped off, it em- 
ployed not on^-sixdcjth part of our whole 
tonnage ; not one twenty-third part of our 
:$ea*ne5u iSut so f^r as our seamen are in 

s 4 consideration, 
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consideration, it will scarcely be disputed by 
any Naval Officer, that we should gain by the 
extindion of the Slave Trade. 

With resped to the Weft Indian part of the 
price, as calcul|ited by our opponents, which 
■Oreat Britain muft pay for obeying the dic- 
tates of juftice and humanity, by abolishing 
the Slavd Trade ; we muft remark, that they 
forget that the revenue at leaft, derived from 
the taxes raised on Weft Indian produftions, 
is, paid by the subjeds of this country. Other 
objections of .detail might be made to their 
calculations. Put, passing by these, let me 
observe, that^ above all^ they utterly forget, 
that in this reasoning they take for granted 
the whole queftion in dispute 5 for the Aboli- 
tionifts maintain, that, while the abolition 
would produce a gradual increase of our ex- 
ports to the Weft Indies, from the inqproving 
condition of the bulk of their population \ 
pur revenue, our imports, and our marine, de- 
pendent, on thenlij would be fixe4 on a baisis far 
more safe and durable than that on which they 
now reft.; iBut in considering the q\|eftion on 
the grouijd? of pplicy, it is ever tp be kept in 
Hlin4» that the alterniEitive-is.npt, whethei^ or 
not we fliall take a ft ep which is afitrniedi.:on 
fane side,, to be big with jpischjef, while the 
opponents only maintain j on 4he Qltheir^ that it 
^ will 
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will be produdlive of no injury. It is, whe^ 
ther we shall take a ftep, which may perhaps 
produce some slight inconveniencies, or whe- 
ther we shall subjedl; ourselves, by refusing to 
take it, to great and inevitable calamities. 
The Weft Indian proprietors who are friends 
of the Slaye Trade cannot be more positive 
that it's termination will be injurious to their 
interefts, than the Abolitionists are, that it's 
continuance is every moment threatening 
them with ruin. 

But when the Colonics tell us that the 
syflem v/hich we recommend to them, would 
be injurious, to their own and the national 
welfare, in opposition to the repeatedly 
avowed opinions of those great ftatesmen, in 
the sense of national interefl: entertained by 
the one or by the other of whom they have 
all, in every other inftance, concurred ; are 
we not also entitled to say, that their syftem 
has at leaft had a full and fair trial, and that 
the issue of this experiment has been to bring 
our old colonies in general into such an , ex- 
tremity of diftress and embarrasnient, as even 
the ^ realizi ng- ; of the utmoll apprehensions 
which our opponents have, entertained . from 
the -abplition could scarcely ei^ceed ? 

Here 
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Here again an immense field opens to our 
view. But I muft takea mofl hafty survey of it; 
otherwise it would be no difficult task to 
prove, that the Slave Trade, and the syftem. 
of management with which it is intimately 
associated, has, in various ways, tended to 
this unprosperous issue. The eyes of the 
public have been dazzled by the sight of some 
splendid fortunes, which, it is underflood, 
have been rapidly acquired ; while the liberal, 
not to say profuse, tempers and habits of the 
"Weft Indian gentlemen, tempers and habits 
naturally generated by a s>(lem of slavery, as 
well as by a tropical climate, and which arc 
powerfully promoted by the prodigious varia- 
tions in the annual returns of their eflates, 
- tend to keep up the delusion. 

But Weft Indian speculations, which have 
often been called a lottery, are, like the lot- 
tery, on the whole a very losing game. This 
will be the more readily assented to, when it 
• is ftated, that in Jamaica, by far the largeft of 
our colonies, taking the whole island together, 
the planters capital, as was ftated in 1789 to 
the Privy Council, by a Committee of the 
Council of the island, does not yield more 
than about 4 per cent.; and this, it is to be 
<5bserved, is not obtained by all adventurers in 

aboiit 
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dbout an equal proportioii ; but as some dc« 
rive great gains, others are proportionably 
losers. In some few of the smaller islands, 
tlie profit on the capital was ftatcd to Ijfe some- 
what, but only a little more. 

The facility of purchasing labourers afford- 
ed by the Slave Trade has tempted multitudes 
to their ruin. Sometimes a great number of 
Slaves, for which no adequate preparations 
were made, have been put to the moft un- 
healthy and laborious of all employment?, the 
clearing of new land, and forming of new set- 
tlements. Accordingly, it has followed foi 
the moft part but too naturally, that the Slaves 
have perished, and the eftate has been either 
thrown up, or sold for the benefit of the 
creditors, 

These are no new speculations. Mr.' Long, 
above thirty years ago, dilated on the evils of 
this syftem in the ftroiigeft terms. He even 
went so far as to recommend, with a view to 
the prevention of them, a temporary ftoppagc 
of the importation of Slaves from Africa ; and 
he confirmed his reasoning by appealing to 
the experience of one of our North American 
colonies, which, vy^hen involved in the deepel!: 
diftress by\the operation of similar circum- 
ftances, had been retrieved from a ilate of 

almofl 
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almoft utter ruin by the adoption pf ^..similar 
/expedient. 

Ws have had an opportunity of risceiving 
but too decisive a proof of the bad, effects of 
suffering the opposite syftem to go on without 
reflraiiit. Even twenty-six years ago they 
had exhibited a display of ri^in^ whiph was 
scarcely equailcfl , by the effects of any regular 
and permanent cause of evilj . in any p:her age 
or couiitry. It would scarcely have appeared 
credible, if it were not eflabljshed by the re- 
cords pf a public court, that in twenty years^ 
from 1760 to 1.780, the executions on estates 
in the Sheriff's court amounted in number 
to above 8o,goo, and were to the amount 
in value of £, 32,500,000 currency, or about 
^.22,500,000 fferling, Again; of all the 
sugar effates in the island at the beginning of 
the same period of twenty years,- nearly one 
half were, at the end of it, ,either thrown up 
as not worth cultivating:, or v/ere in the hands 
of, creditors, or fmprtgage^s, or had .been sold 
for their benefit. * 

^ This was many years before rthe abolition 
of the Slave ,1 rade had ever been proposed ; 

* Vide "Report pf the Committee of the House of -As- 
sembly of Jamaica, in the Papers presented, to the Houie 
of Commons. . . : 

2 and 
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and one would have conceived, that the con- 
sequences of the syftem which had been so 
long pursued, fnight alone have produced a dis- 
relish for itj ai^d have predisposed the Golonifts 
to adopE^another which was recommended by 
t^e hig'hefl authbfitiejs/' Prejudice, however, 
and p?iHy s|)int, were too powerful for reason 
and sOuiid'°]^l:cy, as well as for humanity aiid 
juftice. And what has been the result ? The 
affairs df the colonies hate gone on from bad 
to worse, 'tintil the diftress being eMreiHely 
aggravated' by anothei- 'ca'use, to be presently 
noticed, the great island of Jamaica is repre- 
sented, by its own legislature^ in a ftafe, to use 
the compeftdiOv^s teniis cjf a very able and ex- 
perienced Weft, Indian proprietor, of general 
diftress and foreclosure of property. 

During all this time si debt to the; mother- 
country, before prodigious, has been gradually 
accumulating; or rather, perhaps, to say the 
truth, the merchants df London have for the 
moft part become the real proprietors of colo- 
nial eftates; while the reSident^.a'ndeveti some- 
times the absentee plaiiters, have been little 
more in reality than their ftewards add agents. 

You vi^ill naturally be aftonished at the 
fads which have been here flated ; you will 
naturally ask, what temptatioiis -cair have 

been 



been sufficiently ftrong to prompt men to go 
on in such a continued couise, with specula- 
tions which have proved in the main so un- 
profitable ? It is really difficmt to account sa-; 
tisfa6toriIy for the phcenomenon* Much ils 
certainly to be as(*ribed to the operation of 
that principle in our nature, the gambling 
principle as it may be termedj the exigence 
and efFe6ts of which have been so well ex- 
plained by Dr. Adam Smith ; the disposition 
to overrate our probable success, and to assign 
too. little weight to contingencies which may 
disappoint our expe£lations. However, in 
the present inftance, besides thijj general 
cause, we may discover several specific causes 
of sure and highly powerful operation. 

The Wefl: Indies ar6 a very wide field, and 
some few inflances of great and rapid success 
attra6l more notice than the far more nume-* 
rous cases which terminate in ruin. The 
British merchant's profit from consignments 
ensures a , somewhat ready disposition toassifl 
adventurers in planting. When also, as often 
happens^ there is a glut of Slaves in the Wcfl 
Indian market, as they are an expensive 
article while they remain unsold, the planter 
can buy them on a proportionably Jonger 
credit. Two and even three years are not 
seldom allowed ; the Planter therefore is 

tempted 
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tempted to piirqhase Slaves even if he doe's 
not greatly want them, in the hope, that be- 
fore the time of payment arrives, they will 
have more than worked out their coft, by the 
sugars which their labour will have brought 
to market. In like manner the British mer- 
chant trufts, that before the bills drawn on 
him shall become due, the sugars in his hands 
will ineet them. Thus encouraged, the planter 
buys. Meanwhile the Slaves muft be set to 
work; ai)d the inadequate funds of their mafter, 
the same cause which curtails their food and 
abridges their other comforts, causes them 
to be worked the harder. They sicken and 
drop off, and perish in what is called the sea-- 
soningi, a mode of death sufficiently important 
and notorious to have obtained this epithet ; 
a somewhat singular one, considering that the 
climate of the Weft Indies and Africa are so 
much the same. Yet this is a syftem, whichj 
ruinous as it is, has a natural tendency to in- 
crease ; which may grow even to an indefi- 
nite extent. The evils of it, however, though 
too long unacknowledged, are now at leaft 
felt by all who are not blinded by intereft or 
passion. An immense mass of the national 
capital has thus been inverted, I had almoft 
said has been sunk, in our Trans-Atlantic 
Empire. In one respedlit may be said, that, 
in accordance v/ith Xht principles so clearly 

developed 



developed by the great political Edoiioiiiilt 
who has been already namedj our commercial 
accumulations have found their way to th^ 
land, and feave become an agricultural capital; 
But it is to land many thousand miles re* 
moved froih thb mother country. 

Excessive I admit all the advantages, to their utmofl 
Iion"orca'- extent, which we derive, considered as ii ma- 
weftiu.''*' ritime nation, from these diftant possessions. 
But rlhere are peculiar eircumflances in their 
situation, which. muft make every considerate 
politician acknowledge how much niore it 
would have been for the benefiit of this 
country if a part of that capital had been em- 
ployed at home. What is expended in the 
improvement of our own soil is so much perr 
manentiy added to the wealth, resources,, and 
population of Great firltain. It is well di- 
gefted, and well assimilated nutriment ; and 
it adds proportionably to our muscular ftrengthi 
It^is inseparably a part of ourselves ; it muft 
share our fortunes ; and in all times and cir- 
cumftances contribute to our benefit. Everi 
the wealth which is acquired by British sub- 
jeds in the Eaft Indies is brought home tQ be 
spent in our own country. It improves our 
land, or it increases the funds to be employed 
in commercial or manufaduring enterprizes. 
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How differently circumftanced is that part 
of our national capital, which is inverted in- 
the Weft Indies. It is in a situation where 
it is peculiarly open to seizure ; and where, 
in consequence, it often invites the attack of 
an enemy, while at the same time it is de- 
fended at an immense expence of the lives 
of bar fellow subjects. From a fatal prin- 
ciple of inteaial weakness, it may at once 
be dissipated by the explosion of an ihsur- 
re6lion, or it niay be separated from us by 
other events which no one can call impossible. 
Not only would our gain, from a large part at 
lead of this capital, have been greater in 
amount, if it had been invefled within our 
owii island; but ftill more, the gain, whatever 
it might have been, wouldj have been held by 
a less precarious tenure. Of Weft Indian, even 
more truly than of any other riches, it may be 
affirmed, that they are apt to make themselves 
wings and fly away. 

But notwithftanding the decisive proofs 
whiph have been adduced, of the ruinous 
consiequences of the exifting syftem ; not- 
withftanding the tried efficiency, and salutary 
operation, of those great principles, to which, 
in the event of the abolition, we look for the 
advancing safety, happiness, and greatness 
df our Wefterii Colonies ; notwithftanding, 

T ftill 
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illli more, the acknowledged authority of that 
great man, whose opinion of the tendency of 
the abolition to promote the splid and per- 
manent ])ros})erity, as well as security, pf the 
Wefl Indies, was so repeatedly declared— i 
am vet awsnre that the ftatement of the 
contrary opinion by the Colonifts themselves, 
and by their agents and correspondent^ in 
this country, greatly biasses the judgment of 
many considerate and respeclable men. 

3'roi)iii)ie Allow me therefore to make a few obser- 
vations on this head, and to consider a litt]*i 

abolition, whether there mav not l;e other causes besides 
reason and argument, from which the con- 
tinued opposition of what is termed the Weft 
Indian body may probably be owing in no 
inconsiderable degree. 

It is not surprizing that a great efFedl has 
beeii produced by the declaration of so nu- 
merous and respe6lable a class of the commu- 
nity as that of tiie Weft Indian body, that 
the abolition would be ruinous to their iii- 
terefts ; especially, considering that there has 
been full scope for the operation of party 
spirit, we should not be surprized to find this 
Opinion held somewhat ftrongly and generally 
by the colonial world, and their numerous 
connexions; Yet surely we have been too 
12 much 
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much accnftomed to hear men predi£ling the 
moft fatal consequences from incidents and 
measures, which have heen depending, when 
'the event has afterwards proved that their 
fears, if not utterly groundless, have heen at 
leaH: excessively magnified, to' conclude that 
the mere circumftance of such aj)prehehsions 
being entertained, is a sufficient proof of 
their having a sound foundation. We have 
already ftated a ftriking inftance of this kind, 
in the progress of this very contefh — that of 
the violent opposition which was made by 
all the parties concerned, to the passing of 
the Slave-carrying Bill ; a measure which a 
very few years after was acknowledged, as 
it is still universally confessed, to have becu 
beneficial to them all. One of the mod effi- 
cient of the opponents of abolition, in 179-2^ 
frankly acknowledged this common delufiOn; 
and even declared, that he anticipated the 
period when the queflion of abolition itself 
would afford another ^ inftance of it's having 
occurred. Fie ftated a particular fa6l in Con- 
firmation of his opinion ; which, as the ftory 
is not long, it may be worth while to 
relate. - ' 

" There was a species of slavery prevailing 
only a few years ago in some boroughs in 
" Scotland. Every child that carried a coal 

T 3 " from 
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" from the pit, was the bound slave 6f that 
" bonough. Their emancipation was thought 
" by Parliament to be material; and was 
" very much agitated in the House. It was 
" urged by those who opposed the emanci- 
" pation, that, let every man*s genius be what 
" it might, yet that those pits in which the 
" v/ork, from it's nature, was carried on 
" under ground, were quite an excepted case ; 
" and that without the admission of slavery in 
** this particular inftance, the collieries could 
" not be worked ; that the price of coals 
would be raised to a mod immoderate 
" height ; and all the neighbouring manufac- 
" tories, which depended on them, would 
" essentially suffer in their interefts. , After 
*' several years ftruggle, the Bill, however, 
" was carried through both hoiises of Parlia- 
" ment. Within a year after, the whole idea, 
" of the collieries being in the leaft hurt 
" by the abolition of this sort of slavery, 
" vanished into smoke, and there was an end 
" of the business." 

1 hope therefore, that, notwithftanding the 
declared sense of the bulk of -the Weft Indiaa 
body, I may, without being thought presump- 
^ tuous, ftill declare, that renewed consideration 
has only confirmed my judgment, that the 
abolition of the Slave Tradq would be ulti- 
mately 
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mately ami permanently beneficial to the 
Wefl Indians themselves. 

It is not lightly that I have taken np the 
persuasion, which has been intimated more 
than once, that the determined hodility with 
which the abolition of the Slave Trade has 
been opposed by the bulk of the Weft Indian 
body, is, in a multitude of inft^nces, the effe6i; 
of party spirit rather than of rational convic- 
tion after full and fair inveftigation. It is in 
the case of the Weft: Indian party as in that 
of parties in general, a few ipen of superior 
^eal and a6livity give the tone to the reft. 
The residents in the islands, the greater part 
of whom are either engaged in planting spe- 
culations, or are looking forward to such spe- 
culations, are the real inftigators of the oppo- 
sition. The Weft Indian merchants lend 
them their zealous and powerful aid ; and the 
proprietors in tliis country head the party, 
partly from an implicit confidence in the 
judgment of others, partly from a liberal feel- 
ing, which renders them unwilling to desert 
the cause of their fellow planters abroad ; and 
if they take any share at all in the conteft, 
their rank and fortune render it natural for 
them to take the lead* 



By far the greater part however are 
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a£luated merely by deference for the opiuloa 
of others ; and by that esprit de corps wfiich 
iijfl: renders men unwilling to differ from 
their friendsj and which, by degrees, produces 
•warmth, and at length vehemence, by mutual 
intercourse, sympathy, and collision. 

' In truth, what force of mind does it not 
require in a considerate man of any feeling, 
aware of all the low surmises, the invidious 
comments, the unkind construdlions, the al- 
tered counteiiances, not to speak of the real 
loss of infiuence and connections, to which 
he may expose himself, to resolve, on refusing 
to join the general party, and to adhere to his 
resolution; in such circumstances as those of 
the Weft Indian body; or, even ftill more, <^o 
quit the party he has joined, when a sense of 
duty commands the sacrifice. It is indeed but 
too true, that almoil: in any inftance, and never 
perhaps in any more than in that of the Wefl 
Indian connexion, to break through the tram- 
mels of our party, demands the moft ftrenu- 
ous, and, judging from experience, we should 
say, one of the moft difficult of all efforts. 

For men to emancipate themselves from 
this bondage, it requires , not so much an tin-^ 
common degree of judgment and foresight, 
not even so much of impartiality an.d can- 
dour, 



dour, as it calls for sixh a share of firmness 
and independence of mind as rarely indeed 
falls to the lot of men in any times, and less 
than almofl in any other, in ouf own, in 
which fashion and party rule with such a ri- 
gorous despotism, as if it were to revenge on 
us our not submitting to any other yoke. Yet 
are there not a few Weft Indian Proprietors, 
both in and out of Parliament, who, though 
owners of large colonial possessionis, have re- 
fused to join the Weft Indian body ; who are 
exempt from Weft Indian prejudices, and^ 
who, to their honour, are resolved that the 
source frorn which th.eir annual income is 
derived.^ shall not be polluted by injufticJe and 
cruelty. 

There are also various individuals con- 
ne<5ted with the colonies, whose complete per- 
sonal acquaintance with the 'whole syftem of 
Weft Indian management has given them an 
opportunity of discovering it's vices, and has 
prevented their becoming the dupes of party 
violence or sophiftry. And though, in quit- 
ting a formed party when we have once 
joined it, we obviously have greater difficulties 
to encounter, and obftacles to overcome, than 
even in originally refusing to combine with our • 
brethren in conftituting it, yet one splendid 
conqueft of this kind has been made ; well it 
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deserves such an epithet, for he, who knows 
any thing of human nature, knows full 
well, that these are the moft difBcult of all 
tnafteries. 

Yet this difficult conquefl has been achieved 
by one of those gentlemen who X)rigi^ally 
took the lead, in comnditting to the colonial 
legislatures the service of superseding the ne- 
- " cessity of abolishing the Slave Trade by inter- 
nal regulations. He has since abundantly 
proved that he did not support the measure, 
in order merely to defeat the efforts of the 
Abolitionifts,^, and with a real view of pro- 
longing the continuance of the Slave Trade ; 
but that he conceived, that the queftion then 
at issue was, whether that traffic should be 
abolished by the Colonial Assemblies or the 
British Legislature : and now, that the former 
have refused to accept the commission which 
the House of Commons offered to intrufl: to 
them, he has embraced the other part of the 
alternative, and cordially co-operated in the 
attempt to abolish by the Imperial Parlianic:?t. 
Inftances of such conduft as this are rare ; 
for being rare, they are the more honourable. 
The mind loves to dwell on them. Per- 
haps, from never having been a party man 
myself 1 may feel their excellencies with 
peculiar force. 

I might 
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I might offend the delicacy of this gentle- 
man, by mentioning his name ; but surely 
without his leave I may venture to describe 
him. I fear there are but two or three others 
with whom, in all the following particulars, 
he can be well confounded, i may fiate 
him, then, to be the Jamaica Proprietor, in 
whom I believe humanity and kindness- to his 
Slaves are hereditary virtues; and who, having 
more wafte but cultivable land, than alm^xft 
any other Jamaica landholder, had more to 
gain by the continuance of the Slave Trade, 
while he has been among the firft to abandon, 
or rather to abolifh it; who has ever had his 
eyes more open than moft other proprietors to 
the abuses of the Weft Indian syftem, and his 
endeavours more warmly and aftively exerted 
to corre^ them; being more exempt than 
moft others of his brethren from Weft Indian 
prejudices, but often, I fear, counteraded by the 
prejudices of others ; who has been desirous 
especially of promoting those moral reforms 
which would above all other improvements 
tend to the comfort of the Slaves, and the 
security and prosperity of the islands. 

Thisisnot generaland indiscriminate praise ; 
each commendation has it's obje<3:. May he 
go forward in the path on which he has so 
honourably entered, and may he be followed 

by 
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by descendants, inheriting his principles as 
weli as his property, who may perfed the 
work which he has comnienced. 

PoTterof That the principle of party spirit is adc- 
in tile \vc?{ quate to the produdion of moft powerful 
ettcas; that it maybe even sufficient lo prompt 
men to act in manlfefl: opposition to a clear, 
dire<ft and valuable interefl, has been decisively 
eftablLshed in the case of our Well IncJian Pro- 
prietors themselves in a very recent inftance. 
For, what but this party spirit could cause 
them to support the continuance of that 
branch of the Slave Trade which consifted in 
supplying foreigners with Slaves, and fbill 
more, which could prevent their even llre- 
nuously and eagerly anticipating the efforts 
ofthe A bolitionilb for flopping the supply for 
the cultivation of the immeasurable expanse 
of the South American continent. In the' 
colonics which we there conquered, near 
tvventy milhons of the capital of this country- 
were aifl^^ially invefted during the short period 
after their conqueft, for which we remained in 
possession of them during the laft war ; and, 
on their being reftored by the peace, all this 
vaft sum contributed to the improving andv 
enriching of the colonies of a power which 
unhappily eveii then could be considered only 
as the vassal of. our already too . powerful 

rival. 
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rival. The. proprietor iu our old islands will 
not deny that those continental settlements 
not only have injured him by grcatl) increasing 
the quantity of colonial [.uduce in the mar- 
ket, but that, enjoying very decided advantages 
over our older islands, from a more fertile soil, 
from being exempted from hurricanes, . from 
the opportunity of feeding the Slaves more 
plentifully, and at a cheaper rate, they have 
been to him the cause of very great loss and 
embarrassment. Had this evil been suffered 
to advance, the ruin which mufb have fol-. 
lowed from it, though gradual, would have 
been sure and complete. From that mis- 
fortune the Abolitionifts have relieved him, 
by obtaining the Order of Council, since 
confirmed and sandioned by an A61 of 
Parliament, for flopping the importation 
of Slaves, not only into foreig;n colonies, 
but even into those possessions, chiefly in 
Guiana, which in the present \i'3ir have been 
again conquered from the enemy. And surely 
we may assume to ourselves spme credit, for 
having willingly rendered to them, our oppo- 
nents, the greateft benefit which they could 
receive. But while we are engaged on this 
topic, Jet me call on the Weft Indians in our 
own ancient possessions, for whom again I 
muft declare I feel moft good will, as those 

who 
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who have long been our fellow subjeifls, in 
company , with whom we have weathered 
many a ftorm and rejoiced after many a vic- 
tory ; let me call on them to bear in rhind a 
very probable source of extreme injury to 
their particular interefts, which will be 
opened on the refloration of peace, if the 
Slave Trade be not aboliihed. 

Supposing us to retain the conquered set- 
tlements j the importation of Slaves cannot be 
withheld from the proprietors in those colo- 
nies, while we' allow it to their fellow sub- 
jects ; yet, if granted to the former, by far the 
larger part of our whole export from Africa 
will be allotted to their use. Their" settle- 
ments will be every year increasing ; new 
cargoes of colonial produce will be poured by 
them into the market, and the planters in our 
old islands, for whom and for whose interests 
we ought to feel most concern, will be plunged 
«ceper and deeper into a gulf, in which, by 
their own confession, they have already sunk 
almoft irretrievably. But supposing us even 
to give up the conquered Weft Indian settle- 
ments on the restoration of peace, ftill Trini- 
dad will renaain to us ; and that large and 
fertile island would of itself be sutHcient to 
furniv?h such an immense quantity of fresh 

colonial 
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coloniai produce as almost to consuitimatc 
the ruin at least of our more ancient and less 
fertile colonies. 

To resume the discussion in which I was 
lately engaged. Let me again declare, that 
so much do I ascribe to the effects of (hat 
party-spirit o£ which I have treated so largely^ 
that I am convinced, if the colonial pro- 
prietors were not warped by prejudice, and 
heated by esprit de corps, such of them 
as are really well acquainted with th.6 subje£t 
in it's various parts and bearings, would be 
in favour of abolition ; they would agree 
with me, that, excepting only some particular 
interests, the present Weft Indian system^ 
and, above all, the Slave Trade, as it's basis 
andground-^york, are contrary to sound policy, 
no less than to justice and humanity. In 
truth, this question has been already decided j 
for we have been assured by the same res-» 
pedable gentleman who was before alluded 
to, that, above thirty years ago, the foUoVving 
question was discussed in Kingfton, the eapi^ 
tal of Jamaica, in a sociisty formed of the first 
chara6ters of the place, " Whether the Trade 
" XO Africa for Slaves was consistent with 
"sound polidy, the laws of nature and mo- 
" rality," — ^The discussion occupied several 
meetings, and at laft it was determined, by a 

majority. 
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majority, that the Trade to Africa for Slavey. 
Was neither consistent with sound policy, the 
laws of nature, or morality *. 

' The chief ground on which the advocates 
*' for the Slave Trade rested their opinion (he 
" thinks) was, that God had formed some of 
" the human race inferior to others in intene6l, 
" and that Negroes appeared to have been 
intended' for Slaves; or to that purpose." 

Let this incident, and the conclusions which 
it sussests, be well considered.' It deserves 
to have the more weight, on account both of 
the underftanding and chara6ler of the indi- 
vidual who gave the account of it ; for, no 
man living was ever less' likely to confound 
any hafty expressions' of men of warm and 
feeling minds, or of rneri of speculation or 
ingenuity, who rriight like' to defend a para- 
dox, with the real deliberate judgment of men 
of j-efle6!ion, pradical knowledge, and per- 
sonal experience. Observe, the only ground 
on which the Slave Trade- was defended, even 
in Jamaica, was that of the Negroes being 
an inferior species. This opinion, as I for- 
merly remarked, was the original founda'tion 
of the Slave Tf ade, and it is the only grouncj 
on which it can be refted with the smallest 

* See evidence takea before the House of Commons. 
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pretence to reason, justice, or liuinaiiky. 
Happily, the -friends of these w retched beings 
have, at length, ob!;ained the recognition of 
their human nature ; hut as yet it is a barren 
and unpro.fitable right, if, while we grant them 
to be, men, we treat, them as if \ve ftill 
deemed them of an inferior species. But still 
more , this incident shews, that they, who. 
from their local circumftancea and. pursuits 
were mofl: conversant with this great sub je6l 
in all it's parts,* had adopted, above thirty 
years ago, the . position which Mr. Pitt 
asserted so confidently, and proved so un- 
answerably, that the -.Slave Trade was con- 
trary , not to juftiee and humanity only, but 
to sound policy also ; and if even so long ago 
they entertained this opinion; what, if relieved 
from the blinding efte^ls of prejudice and 
party, would be their judgment now, v/hen all 
the fa6is and principles, on which the Slave 
I'rade system mufl: have been proved impo- 
litic, have received an almofl unspeakable 
accession of force, and when the arguments, 
by which it's |X)licy could alone be contended 
Jfor, have since been almoft entirely done 
away. I regret that I have not time for en- 
larging on this topic. But any man who has 
obtained any insight into this queiliou will 
r<eaJily discern the several considerations to 
which I allude. 

But 
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No hope of But notwithflandinff I ascribe so much of 
body's op._ the opposition which has been made to «-S, to 

position ^ '■ ^ , ^ _ ' 

waging. the operation of party spirit, yet I dare not 
hope that the flame is likely to become 
weaker, or at length to die away. On the 
contrary, there is a il:oreiof aliment fully suf- 
ficient to maintain it in continual and even 
interminable vigour. For after all that I have 
jftated, of it's being rather the spirit of party, 
or at the utmoft a miftaken apprehension of 
loss, - than a juft sense of intereft, which ani- 
mates the efforts of the great mass of Weft 
Indian Proprietors, yef: there are many who, 
it cannot be denied ^ are prortipted by a tnie 
persuasion that the abolition of the Slave 
Trade will materially ksseii^ their gains. Of 
this number is that great, respedable, afflueiit, 
and, as we have fatally experienced, mofi 
powerful body, the Weft' Indian Merchants. 
I cannot deny that many, perhaps almoft all 
of this class, may have a dire6l intereft in the 
extension of Weft Indian cultivation. Though 
planting speculations may not answer to the 
immediate undertakers, they may answer to 
the merchant in this country ; and he might 
gain by the cultivation being pushed to an 
extent which would utterly ruin the planters. 
He pays himself in the firft inftance both fpr 
the articles furnished for the supply of the^ 
cftate, and for his profits on the ipiportations 

from 
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from abroad ; and if he have prudence suf- 
ficient, which however is seldom the case, to 
prevent his advancing too much on any one 
ellate, so as to compel him to l)ecome the 
proprietor of it, he is certainly engaged in an 
advantageous branch of business. Hence he 
is always the forerhoft to petition againft the 
abolition* 

Together with the merchants, 1 mitfl ex- 
cept also that considerable body, often of 
respcvflable men, who have gone over to the. 
Weft Indian islands in inferior capacities, 
and who mean to engage in planting under- 
takings. The ftoppage of the importations 
from Africa would retard, at ieafr, if not de- 
ftroy these speculations. Tliis is a class of 
men, in whose interefts 1 confess I take a 
lively intereft ; but not an iaterefl: sufficient 
to induce me to sanction the defl:ru6lion of 
thousands of n\y fellow creatures annually, 
for the sake of allowing them more conve- 
nient opportunities of rising in life. I confess 
their intereft is a matter of much more con- 
cern to me thaii those of the greater and 
more adventurous speculators. I ought, per- 
haps, also to except the laft-mentioned class^ 
'of persons. Though, in common, to afford 
them the opportunity of engaging in tliese 
Wed indlan speculations, be only to afford 

V tbewi 
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them an occasion of accomplishing their own 
ruin ; yet they conceive they have an intereft 
in the continuance of the Slave Trade, and 
therefore they arc not a6tuated only by party 
spirit. This class is likely to increase. The 
few great prizes in the Weft Indian lottery 
will tempt adventurers to engage in it; and 
it is in vain to hope that the colonifts will ever 
concur in the abolition of the Slave Trade, 
so long as there is room left for new specu- 
lations ; that is, so long as there remains, in 
the Weftern hemisphere, any unsettled land 
capable of cultivation, and as any Negroes can 
be brought from Africa to work it. So long 
as there is any scope left for new speculations, 
so long there will- be a set of new speculators 
residing in tlie islands, who will form the real 
inftigatprs of the opposition to the proposal for 
abolishing the Slave Trade ; and these, joined 
by the great mercantile body at home, will 
carry along with them the bulk of their bre- 
thren, the colonial proprietors resident in this 
country. 

It 

It is for the benefit of these classes, not 
for that of our old colonial proprietors, that 
the Slave Trade is in reality carried on. For 
it is undeniably true, nor will it, I presume, be 
contefted, that by far the larger proportion of 
all the Slaves we import, have always been 

and 
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and will ever be deftiiied to the formation of 
new settlements, not in maintaining and keep- 
ing up eftates which had been already com- 
pleted. 

But surely the queftion has ere now oc- 
curred to you, When or where h this syf^iem 
to terminate ? Is it to go on till our colonial 
settlements are brought into a ftate of com- 
plete cultivation ? It may be worth while to 
spend a few moments in examining the con- 
sequences of such an admission ; they were 
traced out by a high authority, who ftated, 
that, even of the great island of Jamaica itself, 
the quantity of uncultivated land was two- 
thirds rnore than that already in cultivation.* 
To suffice for the cultivation of the other 
parts, the complete number of 600,000 more 
Negroes, living at the same time, would be. 
necessary, in addition to 256,000 now there. 
The calculation went on to consider the num- 
bers which muft be imported, and the length of 
time which, under all the wafte of human life 
which attends the present deftru6i:ive syftem, 
muft elapse, in bringing the Island of Jamaica 
into complete cultivation by 3^iives. It was 
found that, supposing the rate at which the 
cultivatioh and population would increase in 

* This is fully confirmed by the Assembly of Jamaica. 
See Privy Council Rfport. 
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fntitFe, to be the same as that at which they 
had increased hitherto, that it would not 
"be accomplished in less than two hundred and 
twenty years, and it would require the exporta- 
tion from Africa of greatly more than a million 
of our fellow creatures. For reasons which 
could be rtated, the period here mentioned is 
much too short. But besides the Island of 
Jamaica, there are St. Vincents, Grenada, 
Dominica, above all, Trinidad, and -the un- 
known extent of our future continental ac- 
quisitions, which would claim juft the sarne 
right to have their cultivation completed. 

Such muft be admitted to be the fair con- 
sequences of prosecuting the Slave Trade, for 
the jmrpose, plainly enough avowed by the - 
colonics in Jamaica, of brineins: into culti- 
vation the whole of the land which is ftill 
uncultivated. Would even the moll: deter- 
mined friends of the Weft Indians on this 
side of the water go this length ? I speak not 
of those, if any such there be, v/ho love the 
Slave Trade on account of its own inherent 
excellencies ; nor of the Weft Indian mer- 
chants, nor yet of the African trader. But 
w^ouid the Ics? devoted friends of the Slave 
Trade go the length of admitting this prin- 
ciple? I trull they would not. Muft ' they 
not then concede, that the only principle on 

which 
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which they can acl coasiftently, raufl: that 
of carrying on the importation of Slaves fortiie 
sole purpose of keeping up, not of extending 
the cultivation, Indeed, vv'hen this great 
cause was argued in the House of Commons 
in 1792, all, i believe, of our o])pon-ents, ex- 
cepting only those who were personally con- 
neded with the Slave Trade, admitted ftdly 
and frankly the principle of not opening new 
lands. They objedled not to the ground 
which was taken by that great man to whom 
I have aii'eady so often alluded. Would the 
moft attached friend, he aiked, of the Slave 
Trade, think of founding a new colony, or 
of setting up a new Slave Trade ? And it 
wasjuftly and undeniably argued, nor was the 
position contefred, that the formation of new^ 
settlements in our old islands was jufl as much 
the planting of a new colony, as if the same 
settlements were made in any newly disco^ 
vered country. There was no difference in. 
principle betsveen the two cases, it was a, 
new and voluntary eflablishmeut, made with 
our eyes open to ail the guilt which the en- 
terprise would involve, and all the horrors of 
which we professed to be sensible. The force 
of these arguments, when used in 1792, was 
granted to be irresiftible : but, as if it were in 
absolute contempt of them, and of the pradical 
conclusions to which they lead, we are plainly 
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warned by the colonifts, againfl supposing that 
they win ever consent to flop the importations 
from Africa, so long as any vacant and cul- 
tivable land remains on which to plant them. 
These fa<51:s, with the aweful considerations 
which result from them, let me mod seriously 
urge on the conscientious deliberations of 
those who, contrary alas ! to the expedation 
indulged by that great man whom I have 
before so often mentioned ; by their fatal pro* 
Thcgjadnai ppsal of gradual, inftead of immediate abo- 
cspednuy Htion, dashed the cup of happiness from the 
consider lips of the wretchcd African, at the very 
moment when at lalt he appeared likely to 
tafte it, and who thus proved in fa6l the moft 
efficient supporters of the Slave Trade. A 
vaft majority in Parliament were then so 
much alive to the principles of jufticc and 
hum-inity, that all dired opposition would 
have been utterly inelfeftual. But this kind 
of half measure, however unintentionally, 
exa6lly answered the pui;pose of our enemies, 
by giving time for the zeal of inen to cool, 
and providing an expedient by which, aided 
by a little of that self deception which we are 
9II apt to pra6lice on ourselves on suitable 
occasions, they might feel the complacencies 
arising from an act of juftice and humanity, 
without paying the price or making the sacri- 
fice \vhich those principles required. 

Let 
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Let me be forgiven if I speak flrongly, 
where I feei so very deeply* It 1:5 not only 
because«the gradual Abolitionifts have been, 
in fa61-, the only real flay of that syilem of 
wickedness and cruelty which v/e wish to 
abolish ; though that assertion is unqueftion- 
ably true ; but it is trying beyond expression 
that they should be the real maintainers 
of the Slave Trade, who reprobate it in 
terms of deteftation as llrong as any which 
we ourselves can utter. Nor do I mean (the 
declaration is made with solemnity and truth) 
that these expressions are not sincere, if 
they were not proved to be so by the general 
chara6ler of those who use them, my personal 
knowledge of some of them, and the efteem 
and regard I entertz^in for them, excludes th^ 
contrary supposition. Yet I cannot but be- 
lieve, that, eoiild they have clearly foreseen 
what would be the pra61:ical of their 

opposition, it would, not have been continued 
for an hour, v . 

Let them now, however, remember the 

grounds "and principles on v^hich they resifted 

our measure ; that they themselves ftated 

the queftion to be only between two different 

modes of abolishing the Slave Trade. They 

alle/^ed, indeed, with others, the difficulty of 

preventing Slaves being illicitly imported into 

u 4 the 
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the colonies ; but this was obviously an evii 
which never could prevail to any great extent, 
nor did they lay any considerable flress on it. 
Abjuring the moft renmote idea of contending 
for the interminable continuance of the Slave 
Trade, the utmoll they asked was, that a 
short respite should be granted. The year 
1800 was afterwards specifically named; the 
Weft Indians would be. able, in the interval, 
to fill up their vacancies, to complete their 
gangs; in short, to improve their population, 
so as to be prepared to meet the new order 
of things. 

But the gradual Abolitionifts chiefly urged, 
that we were too hafty and violent, and that 
by our precipitancy v/e should defeat our own 
purpose. For, without the concurrence of the 
colonial legislatures, it was alleged, we could 
not carry our measure into efFe6t ; they ad- 
vised that time, therefore, should be allowed 
for softening the prejudices and cooling the 
warmth of the colonists. 

What has followed since that period ? The 
Slave Trade, inftead of eight, has now lafted 
fourteen years. Far more time, therefore, 
has been allowed the Planters for completing 
their gangj:, than was originally proposqid by 
any one who did not avow himself a friend 

to 
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to the perpetuity of the Slave Trade. A far 
greater number of Slaves, also, than was 
then in any one's contemplation, has since 
been imported. So far, therefore, the Islajids 
are better prepared for the measure, 

But above all, it is now clear that we muft 
abandon all hones of brin Grins; the colonial 
legislatures to consent cheerfully to the ter- 
mination of the Slave Ti ade. Was it possi- 
ble for the proposition to come before them, 
not only in a more acceptable form, but with 
a more gradual approach ; and, if I may so 
say, at the end of a longer vifto, than when 
it was presented to their notice by some of 
the most respeilable of their own body, by 
men Avho had uniformly opposed the abolition 
in the British Parliament, and when they had, 
therefore, every reason to believe that the 
' importation of Slaves would never be adually 
flopped until the measures, which were to 
make that importation no longer necessary, 
should have had, according to their own report, 
an effedt so complete and satisfactory as to 
render the abolition no longer in the leafi: 
objectionable ; yet so ftrong are the preju- 
dices of the colonics, that, even in answer to 
this communication, they frankly declared 
againfl: abolition at any time and in <iny form. 
They intim.ate plainly that they look forward 
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to the complete settlement of ail the cultivable 
but now wafte land throughout the whole of 
our Weft Indian islands. 

Supposing, therefore, that the gradual 
Abolitionifts even flill retain their original 
opinion, that the concurrence of the Colonifts 
is necessary to our complete success, yet con^ 
sidering the immense magnitude, as acknow- 
ledged by themselves, of the evil which all 
this time has been going on with even in- 
creased ravages ; would it not be fair that they 
should now, at least, consent to try the effe6l 
of our less satisfadlory measure r Would not 
this be the mode of condu61: pursued by men 
ill all the common affairs of life, when 
really int.erefted for the accomplishment 
of any objecl? Supposing them to labour 
under some painful or dangerous disease, 
which was making havoc of their conflitu- 
tion, and wearing them down with excruciat- 
ing torture, and that a particular plan of 
treatment should be proposed to them ; 
supposing that, (though the plan should be re- 
commended by various medical men of the 
most acknowledged superiority of skill, who, 
though often differing, entirely agreed, in this 
particular, and prescribed with the most san^ 
guine confidence) they should yet fear the plan 
would not ansv/er, perhaps that it was in some 

' way 
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way or other impra6licable ; supposing them 
also to prefer a second plan, recommended by 
some other pra6litioner ; yet if there appeared 
to be in the way of the adoption of this second 
plan some pradical obftacle which they 
could not remove, Would they suffer the dis- 
ease to go on with it's ravages, rather than 
adopt the firft plan, from which they might 
not themselves expeft much benefit, but 
which might yet be preferable to doing 
nothing at all ? 

But supposing, to make the case more 
nearly parallel, that the disease was to have 
continued for many years ; that the proposers 
of the first plan had declared from the very 
firft, that the second plan could not be car- 
ried into execution ; that time and other cir- 
cumstances had proved the truth of their pre- 
diftion as to the pafl, and that, to say the 
leaH:, the prosped was not brighter for the 
future ; would not a man thus circum- 
ftanced be disposed at leaft to suspend his 
opposition, and, if he could not give the 
plan, which he ftill feared would be ineffec- 
tual, his artive support, yet would he not at 
leaft cease to obflruft the trial of it, wlien. 
at the utmoft he could only obje6l, that he 
feared that ti je impradicability would be found 
to attach to the firft plan, which had hetr\ 

proved 
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proved by experience to belong to the 
second ? 

Are we not in public life continually com- 
pelled to a£l on the principle of embracing 
the measure which we do not, in 'itself, judge 
to be ne?ir so elio;ible as another, which, from 
it's not appearing to others in the same light 
as to us, is praftically unattainable? And 
was there ever an instance, if such an one 
can possibly exiir, in which this mode of pro- 
ceedins; was so imperiously enforced on us 
as ii; the present, when we consider to what 
an extent the work of death is every year 
going on in Africa : for here it may be 
truly said, Deliberat Roma, ^erit Sa^untum, 

Were I not convinced that the objedlion 
againft which I have been here contending was 
urged by men of fair and honourable minds, 
I should not have entered so largely into this 
discussion. But with that persuasion, I can- 
iiot but indulge the hope, that even though 
their origii}al objection may appear to them 
to retain all it's force, they will at leafl: not 
obfl:ru61: the trial of a measure which pleads 
the authority of such respe6table names, and 
which afibrds the only pradical hope, though 
they may think it hut a faint hope, of put-^ 
ting an end to a kyflem which every ye?ir 
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that it lafts is producing, as they affirm not 
less than we do, an ahuoft incalculable amount 
of misery. 

Let me also remind these gentlemen, that 
if v/e immediate Abolitionifts conceive them, 
the gradual Abolitionifls, to be, though un- 
intentionally, the real praftical friends and 
supporters of the Slave Trade, we at leafi: are 
not the only persons who hold that opinion. 
The Weft Indians, who frankly declare they 
never can consent to the abolitionj n^y even 
the Slave Traders themselves, evidently shevr- 
that they conceive these gradual Abolition ifls 
to be their real adherents. Againft them 
ought to have been dire6ted the serious oppo- 
sition of our African and Weft Indian o])po- 
nents, while we were mere objG61:3 of deri- 
sion and contempt. We were a set of well- 
meaning visionaries, \^ho were proposing 
what, even if carried into effect, would be 
found utterly impra61;ical)]e. VvHiereas they 
were men of sound pra6tical underftanding, 
who had wisdom to devise effectual measures 
for eXecutinoj all which their virtue mii^ht 
suggeft. This is not urged wiih levity, it is 
seriously and earneftly pressed. Nor is it a 
ftatement without inftru6tiQn. It has often 
been justly urged, that we may collcv^l: much 
as to the charader of any ninn, or the ten- 
dency 
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.. dency of any measure, by observing them 
not only in themselves, but, when that inves- 
tigation is difficult and doubtful, by observing 
who are their enemies and who are their 
friends. Tried by this princij)le at leaft, we 
know what judgment would be passed on the 
gradual Abolitionifts. 

Sliivc Trade Another argument which, especially in 
our Murine, the outset of the discussion, was strongly, and 
with great confidence, urged against us by 
our opponents, was, that the African Trade 
is a nursery for seamen ; and that its aboli- 
tion would therefore be highly injurious to 
our naval strength. This part of the subje6b 
was very early taken up by Mr. Clarkson, a 
gentleman whose services, throughout the 
whole conduft of this great cause, deserve 
the liigheft commendation. He asserted, as 
the result of a long and laborious inquiry, that 
of the sailors employed in the African Trade, 
between a fifth and a sixth adually died ; and 
that the African ships seldom brought home 
more than half of their original crews. 
Nothing was more vehemently repelkd, or 
xnore obflinately denied, than these positions, 
till, at length, having long borne with these 
clamorous contradi61:ions, the mufter-rolls of 
■y the African ships were moved fpr and laid 
before- Parliament ; documents which had 
7 been 



been kept in the possession of our opponents, 
and which cannot therefore be supposed to 
have been fabricated or coloured to serve our 
purpose. 

From these papers Mr. Clarkson's calcula- 
tions were fully juftified. It appeared, that of 
12,263 persons, the number of the original 
crews, there had died 2,643, the average 
length of their voyages being twelve months ; 
whilfl, on the contrary, in the Weft Indian 
trade, in which the length of the voyage was 
seven months, of 7,640, the number of the 
original crews, there had died only 1 1 8. But 
the loss by deaths was not tlie whole loss to 
the country ; for, besides the broken consti- 
tutions of the survivors, which rendered many 
of them, for the reft of their lives, incapable 
of the duties of their profession, so many left 
their ships in consequence of ill usage, that 
they seldom brought home more than half the 
persons they had taken out. This laft cir- 
cumftance was attemjjted to be accounted 
for, from the natural capriciousness of sailors ; 
and it was said, that they ran away in as 
great number from the Weft India as from 
the Guinea ships. The dirc61: contrary ap- 
peared from the mufter rolls, and this too, 
tnough, from the different ways of paying 
them in the two trade?, their forfeiting little 

or 
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or nothing by quitting the Weft Indiamen, but 
much by quitting the Guineamen, the re- 
verse might have been naturally expefted. » 
Much more might be said on this subje61. 
Especially, such scenes of cruelty towards those 
unhappy men might be opened to your view, 
as would excite at once the concern and indig- 
nation of every man, who feels for that class 
of his fellow citizens to which this nation 
owes so much both of her security, her af- 
fluence, and her glory. 

The evidence taken before the House of 
Commons contains but toe maiiy humiliating 
inftance^ of this kind; and in consequence we 
find the mofl: respe6lable naval commanders 
acknowledo^ins: that the Slave Trade is no 
nursery of secmen. This truth was even 
frankly confessed by a Noble Admiral on whose 
general testimony our opponents set the high- 
efl value. But I will quit the present topic. 
Only remarking, that as at the outset of the 
discussion none of our assertions was more 
ftrongly contro\'erted than that concerning the 
loss of seamen, which can now be no longer 
denied, we may hence claim some credit on 
those points which are ftill in dispute. The 
incident shews at leaft that it is not necessary 
that our opponents should be covrc6t in order 
to be positive. 

Again, 
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Agaili, great ilress was laid on the con- Another 
sideration, that v/ere Great Britain to desist "i/'lbX 
from the Slave Trade^ other nations would should abo- 
ftill continue it, and that tlie trade would nationr'^" 
not therefore cease to exifl:. The only differ- carry on 
ence would he^ that the trade which Ibrmerly 
we had ourselves carried on, would hence- 
forth be Carried on by others ; and how would 
Africa, how would the cause of humanity, be 
hereby a gainer ? To this argumentj many an- 
swers were returned. But before I proceed 
to ftate them, can I forbear remarking, that 
there v/ould have been no place for such an ar- 
gument as this, but for that fashionable though 
pernrcioas dodrine of the present day, that we 
are to regulate our pra61:ice by considerations 
of expediency, that vague, fluctuating, and 
often vicious inftruftress, inftead of the sound, 
plain, and immutable dictates of jufticci 
It is self-evident, that by flopping the im- 
portation into our own colonies, we deftroy 
a large proportion at leaft of the evil. 

During the continuance of the war, all the 
Dutch, and some of the French colonies^ 
being in our hands, the supply to such of the 
French as are fliil unconquered being Hopped, 
that of the Spanish being much interrupted, 
and the Portuguese settlements also deriving 
their supply from the more southern part of 
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the Slave coafl, the whole of that vafl: tegibii 
which coiilHtutes what may be called the so- 
lid Subftanec df the Atrican coiitineiit^ would 
h6 almoft entirely exempt from the l*avages 
of the Slave Trade. Nor is this temporary 
abolition desirable, merely in the view of its 
afibrding to that wretched country a short 
breathing time from her miseries. If the war 
should be of any duration, we may hope, that 
the Africans may form new habits, and, hav- 
ing adopted less guilty expedients for obtain- 
ing the commodities with which they are 
supplied by' the Europeans, may, in some 
parts at leaft of the coaft, not resume the 
traffic in human beings, when, the war shall 
be at an end. 

Ail that could be said concerning the future 
condud in this relation, of France, Spain, 
and Portugal, muft be mere speculation. But,, 
let us ask, in regard to those several nations. 
Where is the capital to be found ? Surely 
whatever might have been alleged formerly 
concerning the possibility of British capital- 
being transported into foreign countries for 
this use, it will scarcely now be urged ; it 
^^'ill surely at leaft not be credited, that in the 
present ftate of the continent, any British 
subjedls will be mad enough, let their ftrtinge , 
and unnatural craving after this trade in flesh 
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iincl biood be; ever so importunate, to truft 
their capital in the way which this argument 
supposes, out of the only country in which 
either person or property dan now be aecined 
secure. 

We ought also to observe, that in both 
the Spanish and Portuguese colonies, the 
Slaves are far better treated, and the breeding 
syflem much more encouraged, than in tnose 
of the other European nations* There is in 
them also far less of the spirit of commercial 
speculation and enterprize than in our own, 
Denmark has long since shewn her willing 
iiess to abandon tjie Slave Trade^ .a"d pri\ate 
information confirms the supposition wiajgh 
the circumstances of the case suggeft, that hef 
not having yet carJ^ied in.to full t^oOt her de- 
clared resolution, that the human tra^c should 
cease with the year 1800, may fairly pjs 
ascribed to our condu6l aiid example* 

The tjnited States of America were abso-» 
lutely precluded, by a fundamental article of 
the confederation, from abolishing the Slave 
Trade before 1808, by any general law ope- 
jatiiig oyer the whole of the tinipn* But jt. 
was one of the firft a6ts of all, except I bdieve 
one,. of the ii^dividual flates of which the union 
consifts, to abolish this traffic ; and when a 
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law was lately passed in South Carolina, al- 
lowing the importation of Slaves, Congress 
shewed its sense of the transaction by im- 
posing on the importation of Slaves into 
South Carolina itself, thehigheft duty Which 
the conftitution permits. The importation of 
Slaves also into Louisiana was entirely pro- 
hibited. Ail these are ftrong indications of a 
disposition in the Government of the United 
States to abolish the Slave Trade; and they 
confirm the assurance which has been re- 
ceived from the beft informed gentlemen of 
that country, that in 1808, when Congress 
will have a clear right to put an end to that 
traffic, it will not be allowed the respite of an 
hour. * 

So far for the Slaves which are exported 
weft ward from the coaft of Africa. As to the 
supply which is sent to the countries east of 
Africa, it has long been comparatively trifling 
in amount; and by far the larger part of 
those immense regions which furnish the Eu- 
ropean exports, are-^too diftant to allow of 

* These expectations have been juft now confirmed 
by the welcome tidings, that, on the recom menu alien of 
the- President of the United States, Congress are passing 
an a6t for abolishing the Slave Trade on January ift 
i8o8. 

Slaves ' 
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Slaves being carried out of them eaftward to 
a profit. 

But may we not be allowed to assume a 
bigher tone, and to ask, if this pra6lice, 
though by a flrange perversion of words it is 
called the Slave Trade, ought indisputably to 
be considered as a moll enormous crime, ra- 
ther than a commerce. Is it not clearly our 
own duty to abftain from it, and to prohibit 
$ind to punish the perpetration of it by our 
own subje<fts, however it may ^^:ill prevail in 
other countries ,? 

It might serve to discover the monstrous 
tendencies of this argument, to those whose 
moj^al principle is so dull and dark as not in- 
flindtively to rejedt it, to consider to what 
lengths it might fairly carry them : for why 
might it not equally be alleged as a sufficient 
plea for performing every other ad: of profit- 
able wickedness, which we might conceive, 
though perhaps unjuftly, would be performed 
by others if not by ourselves. Let any one 
consider what would be the coi)sequences of 
^ .admitting such a principle in,to the intercourse 
of nations. 

Is this,, th^n, a principle to which we will 
give our solemu san6tion, unless we mean 
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fairly to ^vow that we have one set of reli* 
gious and moral principles for Africa, and 
another for the reft of the world ? 

Apply the principle to private life, and 
(Consider what would be it's consequences. 
But there happily the law of the land woul4 
soon interfere to check it's application. An4 
here, indeed, from firfl to kft, is our misfor- 
tune in this whole business of the Slave 
Trade'; that the pra6ticesj for the abolition 
6f which we are contending, are such, as by 
the laws qf every civilized community are 
punifhable with death ; but, unhappily, there 
is no tribunal (np earthly tribunal) to which 
the criminals are amenable, And is this 
a time a;bove all otliers, and are l;he present 
circumftaiices of nations precisely those in 
which such a principle of cpndu<9: becomes 
the Imperial Parliament of Great Britain ? 
Or, if the reproach which has been caft again ft 
us be really true, and we are only to be 
moved by an appeal to our self4ntereft, is 
this a time when it is politic or even safe to 
avow such a principle, and to inculcate such 
ii lesson ? 

But how, it was indignantly asked, eould 
tlhis enormous evil be ever eradicated, if 
e^rery nation were thus prudentially to wait 
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tin the concurrence of all other nations 
should be obtained ? Let it also be remem- 
bered that, on the one hand, no nation has 
plunged so deeply into this guilt as Great 
Britain. ; oil the other, that none could be so 
likely to be looked np to as an example, if she 
rshouid be the firft decidedly to renounce it« 

But does not this very argument, grounded 
•on the probable condu6t of other nations, 
apply a thousand times more ftrongly in a, 
contrary dire6lion ? How much more reason- 
ably might other nations point to us, and say. 
Why should we abolish the Slavs Trade, 
when Great Britain has not abolished? 
Oreat Britain, free, juft, and honourable as 
she is, deeply also involved as she is in this 
commerce above all other nations, not only 
has not abolished, but has refused to abolish ! 
.(This was the language of a great man, many 
years ago). Alasi it may now be added, and 
after even at length resolving to abolish, has 
r£ceded from her resolution j 

A long and scrutinizing inquiry has taken 
place, tile subjedi has heen thoroughly cjm- 
vassed- Her Senate has ^deliberated again 
and again ; and what is the result ? She has 
gravely and solemnly determined to sanftion 
the Slave Trade. Her Legislature therefore 
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is doubtless convinced that it has been falsely 
charged with injuftice, cruelty, and impolicy, 
What need then have we to look any fur- 
ther ? Why should we examine or deliber-r 
ate } What more satisfaftory proofs could 
our own inveftigation bring forth, of the jus- 
tice and policy of the Slave Trade ? 

Thus, then, it would appear, on a more 
imipartial view, that, inftead of being jus- 
tified in our continuing to prosecute the Slave 
Trade, by the probability that other nations 
would ftill carry it on, we with but too much 
colour of reason may be charged with behig, 
if not the authors, yet at leaft the confirmers 
of their disposition o persevere in it; and 
to our account may at lafl: appear to be in a 
great measure imputable the entire mass of 
the guilt of this enormous wickedness. We 
cannot, it is to be feared, now undo ail the 
evil which our miscondudt has occasioned ; 
but, as we have long been foremofl in the 
crime, let us, however tardily, endeavour to 
be at length exemplary in our repentance. 

Slave Trade Qf ^\-^q sourccs whencc arguments 

S'ip|)0! It'll ■. • O 

oiiirronnds could bc drawu in support of the Slave 

ot jQstlCC, f t 

Trade, that of jullice would perhaps least 
have been anticipated by those who have 
seen how from firil to lafl: it sets at nous:ht 

> o 
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the rights and happiness of our fellow crea-s 
tures. . The argument was put, however, 
with some plausibility, so as on a very su- 
perficial view to appear to have a faint 
colour of equity. It was argued, tliat we 
had encoura2:ed the Wefl: Indians to enj^asre 
in colonial speculations ; that these specu- 
lations could not be carried on without sup- 
plies from time to time of African labourers ; 
that therefore, to prohibit the importation 
of Negroes, was to ensure the failure of 
those very speculations into which we had 
encoura2;ed the Weft Indians to embark. 

It was a sufficient reply, that if the Wefl: 
Indians would but reform the glaring abuses 
of their syftem of management, abuses to 
which not only every humane but every jufl: 
mind muft be anxious to put an end ; im- 
portations of Slaves from Africa would be 
rendered perfedly unnecessary, by the natural 
increase of their domeflic ftock ; while 
from the {topping of these importations, va- 
rious and highly important advantages would 
follow, to the Wcfl: Indians themselves as well 
as to the e^ipire at large. But supposing the 
case to have been otherwise, and that the 
Weft Indians might be likely to suffer in 
their property from our abolition of the 
Slave Trade ; the inference suggefted by jus- 
tice, 
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tice, I say not by self-intereft, but by jullice, 
would be, that the Weft Indians should be 
compensated out of the treasury of the mo- 
ther country, or rather, that the loss should 
fall in equal shares on ail the several parties. 
But for juftice to be supposed to inculcate, 
tha^ because (from our being ignorant, it is to 
be hoped, of the real nature and efFeds of the 
Slave Trade) we had been accuftomed to 
ravage the unprote6led shores of Africa, and 
bring away by force a number of innocent 
men, women, and children, to carry them 
in the hold of a Slave ship in fetters, across 
the Atlantic, and consign the survivors and 
their descend'^nts for ever to a ftate of hope- 
less and most degraded bondage ; — ^^to argue, 
that, because for two centuries wx had pursued 
this course of wickedness and cruelty, or 
because, which is not fadl, we had even 
engaged to continue it — that we are bound 
by the obligation of duty to admit the equity 
of such a prescription, or to fulfil such an 
engagement, is certainly a mofl: extraordi- 
nary lesson for juflice to be supposed to 
inculcate. 

Supposing us to be the debtors of th« 
Weft Indians, what right have we, as was 
so vi'ell urged by my excellent friend, Mr. 
Gisborne, to pay British debts with the flesh 

and 
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3.nd blood of Africans? The absurdity of 
this argument, not to mention it's profane 
usurpation of tlie sacred name of juftice, is 
too manifeft to require any further qom-. 
ment. 

But it may be proper in this place to say a 
few words concerning compensation. It was 
flated by the great minifter to whom I have 
so often had occasion to allude, than whom no 
one w^s more intimately conversant with then 
commercial syftem of this country, that it had 
been our gijneral pra^Hce to make from time to 
time such regulations in the different branches 
of our goipmejce, as considerations of policy or 
iinance might require ; and excepting cases in 
which the cirpu{iiftances had been peculiar, 
it had not been usual to grant compensation 
to those who rjiight suffer from the change. 
The abolition of the Slave Trade ought there- 
fore to be regarded as one of the contingen- 
cies which are foreseea and underftood in 
general, though not in the particular form and 
inflance in which they may happen ; one of 
those accidents to which persons who engage 
in commercial or any other speculations render 
themselves liable, relying only on the wisdom 
' ^nd juftice of the legislature, that, in adminis- 
tering it's important truft of watching over the 
general welfare of the community, it will, as 
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far as possible, consult also the advantage of 
every particular class, and not lightly sacrifice 
any individual intererts. 

The truth of this do61rine was completely 
eflablished by the great man above referred 
to, who contended, founding his arguments on 
general reasoning, and confirming them by a 
reference to particular llatutes, that Parlia- 
ment had at no time given any pledge that 
the Slave Trade should be continued, or that 
the losses incurred in consequence of it's sup- 
pression, had any losses been likely to take 
place, should be made o;ood by the public. 

Still as it might seem hard, if not absolutely 
unjuft, that one set of men should be the suf^ 
fe rers, when the crime, though committed 
chiefly for their benefit, was one in which 
others had participated with them, it was de^ 
clared by the chancellor of the exchequer, 
that one class of persons, those alone who 
might otherwise with reason complain of hard 
measure, if not of unjuft treatment, should 
receive compensation on any fair case of injury 
being made out to the satisfaction of impartial 
commissioners. This was the class of persons 
who had bought lots of uncultivated land of 
Government, in the ceded or any other islands. 
It might be presumed, that they had engagec} 
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ill the specijlation, with expedations of being 
able to bring them into cultivation by imported 
Africans ; and therefore if they had performed 
their share of the conditions of the purchase, 
they were entitled to require the ftate to per- 
form it's share also, or to pay them an equi- 
valent. 

But when the colonial syftem, as now 
admin iftered, except perhaps in some ])ar- 
ticular cases, has not only been injurious to 
the Slaves, but on the long run to the mafter 
also ; when it is at length declared by a 
very intelligent Wefc Indian, that the colo- 
iiifls, by adopting those reforms for which 
juftice and humanity should alone furnish suf- 
jficient motives, will ultimately derive the 
moll: subftantial benefits, though possibly they 
may suffer some temporary inconveniency ; 
when, at the same time, the prejudices againft 
these reforms are so powerful, that a diredl, 
])alj)able, and valuable intereft alone, will pro- 
bably be adequate to overcome their efFcft ; 
in such circumftances as these, it is undeniably 
obvious, that to hold forth an offer of compen- 
sation to all, who, after the abohtion, should 
allege that they had suffered from that mea- 
sure, or who should even furnish plausible proof 
that it had been injurious to thpir interefts., 
would not only be to subjc(51 ourselves to im- 
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measurable and moft inequitable claims, hut 
would be to interpose an insurmountable ob- 
ftacle in the way of all reforms of the Weft 
Indian syftem, or, to speak more corredly, 
it would be to give a premium on the con- 
tinuance and even extension of the old abuses. 
It is, however, moft of all aftonishing, that 
our opponents attempt to vindicate the Slave 
Trade on grounds of religion alsoj The only 
argument which they urge with the slighteft 
colour of reason is, that slavery was allowed 
under the Jewish dispensation. The Jews 
were exalted by the express designation of 
heaven to a ftate of eminence above the ftran- 
gers who sojourned among them, and the 
heathen who dwelt around them, from either 
of whom, as a mark of their own dominion, 
God, who has a right to assign to all his crea- 
tures their several places in the scale of being, 
allowed them to take bondmen and bond* ■ 
women, treating them, however, with kind- 
ness, remembering their own feelings 
they were slaves in Egypt, and admitting them 
to the chief national privileges, to the circum- 
cision, to the passover, and other solemn feafts, 
and thus inftru£ling them in the true religiom 
Besides this, the slaves were to be set free at 
the year of Jubilee, or every fiftieth year, a 
command which was ^ilone fufficient to pre- 
vent their accumulating in any great nurnber. 

But 
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But they who thus urge on us the Divind 
toleration of slavery under the Jewish Theo- 
cracy, should remember that the Jews them- 
selves were expressly commanded not to 
retain any of their own nnt'ton^ any of their 
brethrm in slavery, except as a punishment, 
or by their oswn consent; and even these 
were to be set free on the return of the 
sabbatical, or the seventh year. Inasmuch 
therefore, as we are repeatedly and expressly 
told that Chrift has done away all distinc* 
tions of nations, and made all mankind one 
great family, all our fellow creatures are now 
our brethren ; and therefore the very prin- 
ciples and spirit of the Jewish law itself would 
forbid our keeping the Africans, anymore than 
our own fellow subjects, in a flate of slavery. 
But even supposing, contrary to the fact, 
that our opponents had succeeded in proving 
that • the Slave Trade was not contrary to 
the Jewish law, this would only prove that 
they would be entitled to carry it on if. they 
were Jews, and could, like the Jews, produce 
satis fadory proof that they were the chosen 
people of God. But really it would be con- 
suming your time to no purpose, to enter 
into a formal proof, that fraud, rapine, and 
cruelty, are contrary to that religion, which 
commands us to love our neighbour as our- 
selves, and to do to others as we would have 
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them do to us. I cannot persuade my§elf 
that our opponents are serious in using this 
argument, and therefore I will proceed no 
farther with this discussion. . Besides, even 
granting that it were possible for any of 
them to be seriously convinced that Chris- 
tianity does not prohibit the Slave Trade, I 
should IHU have no great encouragement to 
proceed, for,: — it may be prejudice, but 1 can- 
not persuade myself that they are so much 
under the practical influence of religion, 
that if we should convince their underftand- 
ings, we should alter their condu£l:. After 
having thus ftated the various grounds on 
which our opponents argued againft the 
abolition of the Slave Trade, it ftill however 
remains for me to mention two or three 
additional considerations. For want of time 
I shall not dwell long on them. But let me 
recommend them to your most serious re- 
flection, for they are of unspeakable import- 
ance. It is not using too ftrono; lanoruas-e to 
affirm, that if all the arguments which have 
been hitherto adduced in support of the abo- 
lition of the Slave Trade,, w^ere weak and 
unsatisfadlory, the measure is urged on us by 
these considerations alone, with such com- 
manding force, that it would deserve the 
Jiame of infatuation not to agree to it, and 
that on grounds not merely of abftrad right 
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tnA duty, but of regard for the well being 
of our Weft Indian Colonies themselves, and 
for the prosperity of the British Empire. 

The firft cdnsideration which I shall men- insurr 
tion is that of a danger of unspeakable ainount, JaigJ, 
to which at length, though surely somewhat 
too late, even those who have been moft 
blinded by prejudice begin to open their eyes. 
It se^ms at laft to be discovered, that Negroes 
are men ; that as men, they are subje6l: to 
human passions ; that they can feel when 
they are injured ; that they can conceive, 
land meditate^^nd mature ; can combine and 
concert, and' at length proceed to execute 
with vigour what they have planned with 
policy. Such being the leSson which the 
Island of St. Domingo has taught to those 
moft tinwilling to receive it ; the immense 
disproportion between the Blacks and Whites 
in our islands, perhaps ten or eVen fifteen 
to one, is a subje6l of moft juft and seri* 
^us dread, and the danger is fextremely ag- 
gravated^ by the difference between the two 
descriptions being so plain and palpable, th^t 
the more numerous body is continually re- 
minded of its own force. What but insanity 
would go on every year augmenting a dispro- 
portion already s,%^reat! 
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' tixit it is highly important also to consider, 
that the continuance of the Slave Trade'not 
only aggravates the danger .of the Weft Indian 
settlements, by increasing the disproportion 
between Blacks and Whites, but ftill more by 
introducing that very description of persons 
which has been acknowledged by the moft 
approved Weft Indian writers to be moft 
prone to insurreftions. Here let us refer 
again to the hiftorian of Jamaica^ " Th« 
truth is," says he, " that ever since the 
** introdudion of Africans into the Weft 
" Indies, insurredlionf have occurred in every 
" one of the colonies, Eritish| |S well as fo« 
reign, at times."* Again, *' The vulgar 
opinion in England confounds all the Blacks 
" in one class, and supposes them equally 
" prompt for rebellion ; an opinion that is 
** grossly erroneous. The Negroes who have 
" been chief adors in the seditions and mu^ 
" tinies which at different times have broken. 
" out here, were' the imported Africans."-)* 
Again; ** If insurredions should happen 
pftener in Jamaica than in the smaller 
islands, it would not be at all surprising; 
•* since it has generally contained more Ne- 
••^groes than all the windward British islands 

* Vol. ii. p. 443"~-,'*' t 11>«J' P- 444. 
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taken together : it's importatioiis in some 
" years have been very great : 

" In 17S4 imported, - - - - 10,22 j 

" And from January 1765 to July 1766, a 7 

year and a half, - - ^ .^10,700 

So large a niultitude as 27,666 introduced ill 
" the space oF twoydarsaiid a half, filniishes 

a very sufficient reason, if there was np 
" other, to account for nlbts aiid mutinies/' * 
Let it be remembered, that sinfce Mf , Long's 
book was published, in 1774, thershav^ been 
retained probably above 200,000 Negroes; 
and add to these the importatioiis which have 
subsequently taken plate in our other islands, 
and remember, that, as even Negroes dan con- 
federate, and the Slaves iri the severial islands 
might mutually assift each Other, iall the 
islands are interefted; that fresh accessions of 
Negroes should not be permitted in any one : 
then eftirnate ifyou can the sUm of the danger 
which has been too lortg suffered to accumu- 
late without reftraint, and which is every 
year ftili increasing. 

Eveti at the very moment in which t am 
writing, I hear rumours of an insurrdftion in 
one of our smialler colonies, Grenada ; and 
though I cannot trace the report to any au* 
thca^G source^ vet it is impossible to deny 

* Vol. ii. p. 442. 
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that it is highly probable. The importations 
into this island have been of late years larger,, 
considering it:*s size, tTiari into moft of our 
othef is^nds ; thence the report derives ad- 
ditional probability. But to all the foregoing 
.considerations, add that new aggravation of 
the datigers of our Weft Indian^ colonies, that,. 
.;ilmoft within the visible horizon of our 
largeft island, the Negroes have been taught 
but too mtelligibly the fatal secret of their 
own strength. Here also the Planters may 
learn, ^yere it not before abundantly clear^ 
how ardent is the Negroes^' love of liberty, and 
what a price they are wilKng'to pay for it. 
The season is critical — npt a moment is to 
be lofl. The British Legislature- should con- 
sider the present as f:x happy interval,, in 
which, perhaps, an opportunity is yet pFOvU 
dentially afforded ihein, of averting the ga- 
thering storm. If they pause, it will be too^ 
late. 

Let it not be said, that thg Weft Indians 
themselves can beft judge of the reality of 
the danger, and that 'tkey do not greatly re- 
gard it. It might, indeed, hive been ex- 
peded, that the necessity of compulsion would 
here be superseded by" every man's" concern:- 
for his own interest and safety. But tha:t takes^ 
. place in this case, which often happens where 

danger 
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danger is apprehended to the wh.o]e com- 
munity, from praflices in which men en- 
gage for their own individual advantage. 
Each particular inflance of this pra61ice 
seems to add hut little to the amount of the 
general danger, or but little in proportion to 
the advantage which the individual expects to 
derive from it. The danger besides is uncer- 
tain, however probable ; and he shares it iii 
common with the whole community. The 
X)enefit he conceives certain, and the gain is 
all his own. Is not this then precisely the 
flate of circumftances in which the legisla- 
ture should interfere as the general guardian 
of the whole community, and prevent the in- 
tereft and happiness of all from being endan- 
gered by individual avarice, obftinacy, or fdol- 
hardiness. But it would not be wonderful 
if the resident Weft Indians themselves we're 
not conscious on what hollow gro\md they 
iland. It is nothinsr hew that thev who are 
raoft exposed to a great danger are the lead 
aware of it ; that, like the short-sighted in- 
habitants of Puzzoli, or Terra del Greco, 
they alone are insensible to the approaching 
lava which is about to desolate their dwel- 
lings. It happens in this, as in other in - 
ftances, familiaritv with the dan2:er naturallv 
generates insensibility to it, and the very per- 
ectns'who are mofl exposed to its evils, arc 
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moft blind to its reality and magnitude. But 
the legislature, as a provident guardian of the 
whole comniunity, should exercise its watch- 
ful superintendance, and take that ftep which 
is the natural preliminary to all radical re- 
form, and to all e0e6lual measures for the 
future safety of the islands. But, to ftate the 
truth, it is not merely by familiarity with the 
great danger which we have been describing, 
that the resident colonills are rendered insen- 
sible to it. This insensibility results in no 
small degree from the extreme degradation 
of the Negro race. The resident "Whi|:e is so 
accuHomed to regard them as of an inferior 
species, that he is no more apprehensive left 
they shqjLild learn the fatal secret of their own 
'ftrength, and combine for their own deli- 
verance, than left such a combination should 
take place among the horses or cattle, or any 
other inferior animals, which rq.ay therefore, 
without danger, be suffered to increase their 
numbers tq any amount."* Is it possible to see 

* Nothing can shew more clearly the degree of this 
sftcurity, than that the Jamaica newspapers have been 
allowed to print, not only the detailed account of all our 
parliamentary debates about the abolition of the Slave 
Trade, but even the particulars of the St. Domingo 
transadiions.— 'Surely the Weft Indian Petitioners tq the 
House of Lordg were ignorant of these facts, or rrither 
perhaps ;they thought the Abqlitionitis were ignorant of 
them, when the mere discussica of the queftion here was 
^ated to be so alarming. 

1 \ men 
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men thus lulled into a fatal insensibilitv to 
such a great and obvious danger, without re- 
cognizing once more that righteous ordination 
of the Ahnighty, by which, when human 
laws are ina61ive, he provides natural punish- 
ment of our infringrement on the i4o;hts and 
liappiness of our fellow creatures^ 

But the dangers to our great island of 
Jamaica, arising out of its proximity to St. 
Domingo., are not yet exhaufted. Contem- 
plate theftate of St. Domingo. See how it is 
placed ; a'imofl: in contad with Jamaica. 
Consider its size, and its vaft Black popula- 
tion. And since recent events have so clearly 
proved that Negroes can reason, and feel and 
a61: like ourselves; we may form no unjiift 
judgment of the probable sentiments and 
emotions of these free Negroes, by imagining 
what in similar circumftances would be our 
own. 

Take then the Negroes of 'St. Bomingp, 
juftly jealous of the Europeans, and resolved 
carefully to watch over and defend those 
newly-acquired liberties which they have so 
dearly purchased. They hear of cargoes of 
their wretched countrymen continually torn 
from their native land, and doomed for life to 
a ftatc of vassalage. They see that, ^11 
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around them, their African countrymen are 
ftill detained in that same ftate of bitter 
bondage from which they have themselves so 
lately emerged. They know that the Co- 
lonifts in all the islands regard tlirm with 
mixed emotions of hatred and fear, and 
would rejoice in being able again to rivet on 
their chains. Do they not see, in the pre- 
sent degraded ft^te of their brethren, and re- 
member in their own, that there is a grand 
fundamental ground of diftinlftion between 
Blacks and Whites, a radical separation and 
even opposition of interefts ; a real, enduring 
principle of hoftility ? 

May they not reasonably be supposed to 
think that they owe it alike to their honour 
and their security to vindicate the rights of 
their sable country naen? May they not ap- 
prehend, that if they do not, while they can, 
assift their brethren in the neighbouring co-? 
lonies to assert their freedom, and drive out 
their taskmaflers, the white inhabitants- of 
the other islands will not only preserve their 

. empire over the Blacks already subje^l to 
them, but'be continually plotting for the dcr 
.flru<5tioi>' of freedom in- St. Domingo? JVfay 
they not juflly fear left the European Powers, 

• when their, present differences shall be made 
^up, should hereafter combine their efforts to 

reftpre, 
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yeftore, even in St. Domingo itself, the yoke 
of slavery ? 

Such, it is not unnatural to suppose, will 
be the reasonings and sensations of the 
St. Domingo Negroes. But experience has 
in vain afforded us proofs of the watch- 
fulness, address, and versatility of our inde- 
fatigable enemy, if we do not suppose it 
possible that Bonaparte, by his agents, will 
reinforce thoSe natural surmises ; that by 
suggefting, through his emissaries, to the 
Negroes of St. Domingo, the dangers to 
which they are exposed, and the, m6ans of 
averting them, he will endeavour to ftimulatc 
them to invade Jamaica, and to ftir :up in all 
oar islands insurredion and revolt. -Those 
whom he has in vain attempted to make the 
vidims of his^ kapaeity,; ,, he will /thus rqnier 

the inftruments of his r©ven2:e. ■ - ^7 

, , _ . \ : ■ . . . ■ 

Let any one read the " Crisis of our Sugar 
Colonies" with seriousness^ and he ' will ac- 
knowledge' the amount, the variety, the. pro- 
bability, of the dangers to which our Weil 
Indian settlements ai^, exposed. Their reality 
as well as their magnitude mull: equally be 
confessed by every man whose judgment is 
tiot totally obscured by intereft, or whose dis- 

(^ernment 
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cernment is not altogether blinded by famili- 
arity with the objedls which he views. 

o«rpopu. The next of the important topics to which 
*rMned. I latclv alludcd is one on which, from pruden- 
tial motives, I will press lightly; but which I 
muft commend to the moll; serious attention 
of my readers, not merely from considera- 
tions of humanity, but even of self-interefi:. 
The Weft Indies have long been regarded as 
the grave of our soldiers and seamen, but 
never surely with so much reason as of late 
years. For a new disease has broken out, so 
terribly wafteful in it's efFedls, and so little 
subject hitherto to the controul of medicine, 
as to furnish too jull: cause for fearing lest 
there should be such a constant drain of 
the population of the mother country, as from 
th-e numbers consumed on the one hand, per- 
haps even ftill more on the other, from the 
dangerous effeds on our naval and military 
-eerv'ice .(I truft I shall be underftood, though, 
from motiyes of caution, I rather hint than 
.express my meaning) to render the proteflion 
fif our transatlantic colonies incompatible with 
pur internal jsecurjtj^. This is a topic on 
which I will not press; but in proportion as I 
abftain fcon;i the alarn^iing discussion, left I 
rshould in any degree aggravate one of the 
-evils which 1 apprehend, let it be deeply an(J 

seriously 
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seriously weighed by every coivgidprate mind. 
Even independently of in te reft, shall not 
the voice of humanity be heard ? Is it no- 
thins: to' send the brave defenders of our 
country, and the flower of our youth, to a 
peftilential climate, where they fall not in the 
field of battle, not contending with the ene- 
mies of their country, but where they perish 
unknown, and therefore ingloriously, often 
even falling the vi'ftims of their own fears, 
from beholding such multitudes around them 
continually swept away.* 

But that which I must press upon you is, 
that all these sufferers, or at leaft an immense 
majority of them, are the vidtims of the Slave 
Trade. For it is this pernicious traffic, 
which by the double operation of continually 
increasing the disproportion between the 
Blacks and Whites on the one hand, and 
of obftrudting on the other those salutary 
reforms which would change by degrees this 
depraved, degraded mass into a happy pea- 
santry ; makes you shrink back with terror 
from defending the islands by their own 
internal resources, thovigh we cannot but 
acknowledge that they would hereby be 
rendered utterly invincible by any European 

* See Dr. Piiickard's late work ; NoteF on the Weft 

force 
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force which the great nation, or any others 
of our enemies, might bring againft them.* 
And here a fresh prospe£l of misery opens 
to our view : here come in a new set of 
sufferers from the Slave Trade, not the less 
to be attended to, because, as yet at leaft, 
they do not themselves trace the bitter flream 
from which their cup is filled, to its original 
source; the numerous train of widows and 
orphans and relatives, whose nearefl con- 
jiedions have fallen the vi6lims of the dis- 
eases of the weflern world. I am per- 
suaded, that if the full effe6l of the Slave 
Trade in this relation were generally known, 
the general feelings of the nation, more 
powerfully, alas ! excited for our own subjeds 
than for the unhappy Africans,^ would have 
produced throughout the British Isles one 
universal cry of indignation againft this arch 
enemy df the happiness of mankind. Flere 
is another of those inftances, several of which 
in the course of this invefligation we have had 
occasion to remark, wherein, through the righ- 
teous retribution of Heaven, wickedness and 

* The petition of the Assembly of Jamaica, in 1775, 
plainly recognizes the source of danger here alluded to. 

Weak and feeble (says tlie Assembly) as this colony 
'* is, from its very small number of yvliite inhabitants, 

and its peculiar situation, from the incumbrance pj" 

more than 200,000 Slaves," &c. &c, 

cruelty 
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cruelty are iiot allowed, even in this world, to 
go impunislied ; by which the irreligious and 
unfeeling are taught to respe61: the happiness 
of others, if from no higher motive, -yet from 
regard to the preservation of their own. 

And now surely you muft be prepared" to Summary 

♦ . . , ... , . . ^ viewof thft 

admit without hesitation, and m its lull ex- miseries 
tent, the declaration made by Mr. Pitt in the by*theskv« 

Trade. 

House of Cbmmons, that the Slave Trade 
was the greateft practical evil that ever had 
affli6led the human race. Such indeed it 
would be found, had we but leisure to take 
the real weight of all the various evils whiqh 
it includes ; and surely it might well become 
us to enter into this examination. But it 
would almost exceed the powers of calcula- 
tion, after having traced the Slave Trade into 
all its various forms of sufFering, to eftimate 
the amount of them all. ; 

Let us, however, spend a few moments in 
adding, up the great totals of which if con- 
sists, that we may be the less likely to de- 
ceive ourselves, as in such cases men are apt 
to do, by underrating the evils of which we 
are the cause, and consequently the amount 
of guilt with which we are chargeable. 



To begin with Africa, if we would form 

a fait 
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a fair calculation of the aggregate Sum of 
tnisery caused by the Slave Trade, we miift 
remember that it is by no means to be ejfti- 
mated by the numbers which we a^liialiy 
carry away into slavery : Nor yet by adding 
to them all the \Mretched relatives, families, 
and connexions who are left behind ; Nor 
yet by superadding the devastation and misery 
wliich, to those who may not adlually be 
caught and carried off, may arise from all 
the several predatory expeditions occasioned 
byl the Slave Trade, either diredly or in 
retaliation of former aggressions, originating 

. from the same cause : Nor ftill by adding 
the defti*uftion and desolation produced by 
national wars (for of these the Slave Trade 

• is often the origin), with peftilence and 
famine, and all the various forms of misery 

. which follow, war in its train : Nor even 
yet by suD|6ining the wretchedness of those, 
with all their families and friends, who are 
the vii^time of injuftice and treachery, masking 
themselves under the forms of law, or avail- 
ing themselves of the native superstitions. 

But let us endeavour to make the case 
; cur own, and to consider what it would be 
to live in a country subject to such continual 
depredations by night, and such treachery by 
day. These evils affe6l the whole condition 
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of society ; they poison tfie happiness of c v'ery 
family, nay, it may almofl be said of every 
individual in the community. All the name- 
jess but sweet enjoyments comprised within 
the idea of home, to all of which security is 
necessary, are at once destroyed ; and Parke 
assures us that no people taste these plea- 
sures with a higher relish than the Negroes. 

Consider the intensity of the sufferings 
which the Slave Trade occasions in Africa, 
and the number of the sufferers ; remember 
throughout , what an immense extent these 
evils prevail, and the time they have con- 
tinued. 

To this vast mass of African misery, add 
up all the various evils of the middle pas- 
sage. See there the husband and father, wife 
and mother, who have been torn from the 
deareft objefts of their affedions, and are now 
carried away, they know not whither, in their 
floating prison. Take in, their never having 
been before at sea, their confinement, their 
posture, with ali the other digressing parti- 
culars of their situation ; is not too much 
to say that you see them enduring exquisite 
bodily suffering. But, much more, consider 
the sorrows of the mind ; see them dying of 
a broken heart, from the loss of their friends 

and 
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and country, from tlieir remembrailce of" the 
pSst, and their proispe6l for the future, fn 
this ftate forced to bear the ^Oarse brutality 
of the sailors, and urged by ftriges, with a 
ftomach loathing food, to eat ; and with limbs 
galled with fetters, to dance; while their 
heajrts are wrung with agony. Consider then 
that in every individual Slave ship there are 
most likely multitudes of these wretched be- 
ings ; many of them men, as Mr. Parke tells 
usff^of some education ; some of them rnen of 
considerable rank in their own country : but 
the whole cargo, as it is hatefully termed, con- 
sists of husbands and wives, of parents and 
children — all had a home— all had relatives* 

But to the- sufferings of the wretched 
Slaves themselves, we must add those of the 
sailors also, who are too often treated with 
-extreme barbarity. Of the latter, there are 
liot a few who, though their lives are spared, 
lose their health, their sight, or the use of 
thcir^mbs, not merely from the unwhole- 
some nature of the climate of Africa, but 
■fl'om various peculiarities attendant on the 
Slave Trade. 

Nor ought we to omit the moral injury 
which our country suftains from the number 
cf persons who are rendered ferocious and 

unfeelinir 
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iiufeeling by the hardening nature of their 
conftant occupation. 

It would be thfficult to add up the dilterent 
items, much less to discover the precise sum 
of the misery which may fairly be placed to 
the account of the Slave Trade in the Weft 
Indies. Here, however, let me fir ft remark, 
and it ouoht to have been observed in the case 
of Africa likewise, the Slave Trade is juftly 
chargeable with the prevention of all chat 
domeftic ha])piness and social comfort 
prosperity whicli would follow from the intro* 
duftion of the domeftiC system which it na- 
turally su]>ersedes. Bot when we j)rocced to 
the positive articles of this account ; when 
we endeavour to .sum up the total of the 
immense number of individual sufferers : 
Again, when to these we add t& sufferings 
and the wafle of our brave defenders, by 
sea and land, with the sorrov/s of their sur- 
viving relatives ; and when we consider the 
unknown amount of evil, which, from the 
eiTe6l on the minds of our soldiers and 
sailors, may at some time or other result 
from this class of ravages, evil possibly com- 
mensurate with the ruin of our country : 
When we remember that it is the Slave Trade 
which prolongs the internal weakness of our 
Wefi: Indian colonies, that it is this weakness 

z which 
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which invites attack, and thence creates the 
necessity of defence at such a profuse expen- 
diture of the lives of our countrymen ; and 
that the facility of conquering these possessions 
operates powerfully as a temptation to our 
enemies to commence war, with all its un- 
known miseries and dangers : By what new 
denomination shall we in any degree fairly- 
express the real sum of these several items ? 

There is ftill, however, another class of 
evils on which I have occasionally touched, 
which will appear of the highell: amount to 
all considerate men, to whom the beft in- 
terefts of their country are dear, and who 
have been accuftomed to trace the operation 
of those causes which have led to the decline 
and fall of nations.* These are the moral 
evils both of the Slave Trade, and even, ftill 
more, because of greater extent, of the system 
of Weft Indian slavery. It is the fashion of 
the present day to pay little attention to evils 

* For the Llluftration of this part of the subje6l, and of 
taanj vOther topics which I have slightly touched, I mull 
refer my readers to Mr. Brougham's Colonial Policy ; a 
work from some parts of which 1 muft express my 
decided dissent, but which contains a moft valuable fund 
of commercial and financial, political and moral facts, 
and suggeftiona on all the various subje6ls connedled 
with colonial intereils and affairs. 
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of this class ; but they are riot on this account 
less real or less efficient. Their nature and 
force have been acknowledged by all writers 
of eminence, whether ancient or modern, 
who have treated either of the prosperity or 
decay of the great nations of antiquity. 

The system of slavery, especially of slavery 
in it*s more hateful forms, never did nor 
ever will prevail long in any country, without 
producing a moll pernicious efFe6l, both on 
it's morals, habits, and manners. This is an 
invidious topic, on which I will not en- 
large ; but let it's amount be duly eflimated 
by all who are interefted for the independence, 
the prosperity, or the happiness of their 
country. When all these various masses of 
misery are piled up into one, who shall at- 
tempt to take the dimensions of it's enormous 
bulk. Yet we mufl acknowledge, that from 
it's very size it produces less impression on 
mankind in general. This principle may be 
termed a law of our nature, and we suffer 
from the effeQ: of it in every part of our great 
cause. I firmly believe that it is here tho 
Slave Trade has found it's chief security^ 
Had it not been* for the operation of this cause, 
both Houses of Parliament, I had almofl: said 
the whole nation, would have risen with one 
indignant effort, and have forced the Slave 

z 2 Traders 
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Tnulei s to dcsift from their cruel occupation, 
Coukl we but place even the people of Liver- 
j)Ool themselves, where they could see with 
their own eyes the progress, from first to last, 
of this series of crimes and cruelties; could 
we but confine their attention so that they 
might have but one obje(5l before them at 
once, and might view it in all it's parts dis- 
tinctly, with all it's circumftances and rela- 
tions, I firmly believe they would themselves 
abjure that inhuman traffic for which they are 
now so ignomi'iiously preeminent. 

But the enormous dimensions of this mass 
of misery are such, that our organs are not 
fitted for the contemplation of it ; our affec- 
tions arc not suited to deal with it ; we are 
lofr in the immensity of the prospe<fl: ; we are 
diftra^lcd by it's variety. We may see highly 
probable i-casons why our allwise Creator has 
30 conftitutcd us, that we arc more deeply 
afteCled by one single tale of misery, with all 
the details of which we are acquainted, than 
by the greatefl: accumulation of sufferings of 
which the particulars have not fallen under 
our notice. Could I but separate this immense 
aggregate into all its component parts, and 
present them one by one to your view, in all 
their particularity of wretchedness, you would 
then have a more jull impression of the im- 
mensity 
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mensity of the misery which we wish to 
terminate. This cannot now he done ; hut 
let lis, in conchicUng our melancholy course, 
employ a few moments in taking some family, 
or some individual NeQ;ro, and following: him 
through all his successive flagcs of suffer- 
ing, from his firft hecoming the vidim of 
some nightly attack on his dwelling, or from 
his beinsr sentenced to slavery for the benefit 
of those who condemned him, to the final 
close of his wretched life. 1 will not attempt 
to describe his sufferings ; eftimate from your 
own feelings what muft be his, in all the 
various situations thj-ough which he passes. 

Conceive, if you can, the agony with v\hich, 
as he is hurried away by his unfeeling cap- 
tors, he looks back upon the native \illage 
which contains his wife and children who 
are left behind ; or, siij)posing them to have 
been carried off also, with which he sees 
their sufferings, and looks fprward to the 
dreadful future ; while his own anguish is 
augmented by witnessing theirs. Accom- 
pany him through his long and painful march 
to the coaft ; behold him, v/hen the powers of 
nature are almofl exhauflcd by fatigue and 
afflidion, urged forward like a brute by the 
lash, or, with ftill more bitterness of suffering, 
seeing the fainting powers of his wretched 

z 3 wife 
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wife or daughter roused into fresh exertions 
by the same savage discipline. * Behold hinm 
next brought on shipboard and delivered over 
to men, whose colour, appearance, language, 
are all ftrange to him, while every obje6t 
around muft excite terror. If his wretched 
family have not been brought away with him, 
he is tormented by the consciousness that they 
are left deftitute and unprote6ted, and that his 
eyes will see them no more. If his wife and 
daughter haye been carried off with him, he 
sees them dragged away to another part of 
the ship, while he is debarred from their 
society, and often even from the sight of 
them; what muft be his anguish, from being- 
conscious not only that they are suftering 
many of the same evils as himself, but fl-ill 
more, from knowing that they are exposed to 
all those brutalities, the idea of which muft 
be moft cutting to a husband or a father ; 
Avhile his miserv becomes more intense, from 
the consciousness that they are close to him, 
th,:\igh he cannot alleviate their misery, or 
protecl their weakness. 

See our wretched family or individual ar- 
riving at the deftined port, and then call to 
mind the abominations of the sale of a 

* bee Mr. Pnrke's account of bis journey to thecoaft. 
from the interior. 

13 i^egro 
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negro cargo. See the wretched individual or 
family exposed naked like brutes, and the 
sanie methods taken as with their fellow 
brutes.; to ascertain whether or not their 
limbs and members are ■ perfect. See them 
forced to jump or dance, to prove their agility ; 
or, still more affedling, sec them afraid, each 
lest the other only should be bought by some 
particular purchaser, and therefore displaying 
their agility, while their hearts are wrung with 
anguish, in order to induce the buyer to take 
them both. Perhaps the different branches of 
the family may be bought by different own- 
ers ; they may probably be taken to different 
islands, and the poor hope of wearing away 
together the wretched remainder of their lives 
is disappointed; or, if they are purchased 
together, see them taken home to the estate, 
and entering upon their course of laborious and 
bitter degradation ; while, looking forward to 
the future, not a single ray of hope breaks iu 
to cheer the prospec:!:, no hope of any allevi- 
ation of drudgery or degradation for them or 
for their children, for ever ! Suppose our 
wretched Slave at length reduced to the level 
of his condition, and, either with his own 
family or with a new one, suppose him to have 
his hard lot in some little rneasure mitigated 
by a very slight tafte of domeftic and social 
comforts. It might well be thought, that, ex- 
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ccpt for the hardships and sufferings inse- 
parable from such a state of slavery, where 
even the necessaries of life muft depend on 
an owner's affluence, in a country where we 
know that an immense majority are extremely 
embarrassed in their affairs — the bitterness of 
death would be now past ; but a negro Slave 
does not die so easily ; again probably, pos- 
sibly again and again, he is to be subjected 
to the brutalities of a sale, cind to the pains 
of separation from all that are moft dear 
to him.* He is taken perhaps to form a new 
settlement, and forced to the severe labour of 
clearmg land, in a peftilential soil and climate, 
without any of those little accommodations 
which ingenious and indufrrious poverty 
might in a course of years have coUeded 
around him, hi his old habitation. This, how- 
ever, if a severe is flill a short suffering, from 
which death soon releases him, and is far 
preferable to the sad fate of those, who linger 
out the tedious remainder of life, separated 
from all who have known tliem in their better 
da} s, and without any of those kindly props 
to lean upon, which the merciful ordainer of 
all things has provided, for sustaining the 
weakness, and mitigating the sorrows of age. 

* Let it be considered what iniinenr-e numbers of 
Ne!j:!ocr, have of hite years been removed from our older 
islands to Trinidad, or lo Guiana. 

To 
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To look around, and to see not a single face 
of friendship or relationship, no eye to cheer, 
no ftaff to lean upon ; surely the comfortless 
close of such a Negro's comfortless life, though 
not of equal intensity of suffering with many 
of the evils of the former scenes through 
which he has passed, is yet, from the deep 
tinge and uniform melancholy of its colour- 
ing, as affe6ling a ftate, to the humane mind, 
as anv whatever in a life abound insj in all the 
varieties of human wretchedness. 

Such from firfl to laft is the condition of Conciusbu. 
human exiftence, to which that abhorred 
traffic the Slave Trade annually consigns 
many thousands of our unoffending fel- 
low creatures. This is a moft aftonishins: 
phenomenon, when we consider the general 
chara6ier of the people of this country; when 
we call to mind the unparalleled benevolence 
and liberality which are found among us ; 
when we take into account, that not a now 
species of diftress can be pointed out, but that 
almoft immediately some meeting takes place, 
some society is formed, for preventing it. Is 
it not utterly aftonishing, that Great Britain 
should have been the prime agents in carrying 
on this trade of blood ? Pofterity will scarcely 
believe it. We, the happiefl^ render the Afri- 
cans the mofl miserable of mankind ! 

It 
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It is a humiliating and an awcful, but, I 
fear, it is an undoubted truth; that it is in part, 
at leafi:, because we ourselves overflow with 
comforts, that we are so indifferent to the 
happiness of this vafl: portion of our fellow 
creatures. It is, in our corrupted nature, 
too naturally the efFe6l of prosperity to harden 
the heart. Yet I firmly believe, that could 
many of our opponents see with their own 
eyes but a slight sample of the miseries the 
Slave Trade occasions, they would themselves 
be eager for its termination. But, alas, Africa 
and its miseries are out of sight. Business, 
pleasure, engagem.ents, the interefts and 
feelin2;s of ,the hour, leave little time for re- 
fiedion, and therefore little access to the 
feelings. Sympathy here likevv^ise operates 
againft us. For we are readily led to sym- 
pathize with a great Weft India Proprietor ; 
but not with a miserable negro Slave. Yet, 
let me ask (in this happy country the case can- 
not really happen), what should we think of 
any man, who, for some even considerable 
and clear, much* more for any dubious in- 
tereft, was to make a single family as mi- 
serable as the Slave Trade renders thou- 
sands of families every year ? If he were to 
keep them month after month and year after 
year in continual alarm, from the apprehen- 
sion of some nightly attack ; if at length the 

apprehension 
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apprehension were to be realized, the attack 
to be made, and the wretched beings, flying 
from the flames, were to be seized and carried 
off into slavery ; if he were thus to tear a 
father or mother from their children, or to 
seize unawares and hurry away some helpless 
children from their parents ; What would be 
his remorse, if he had even innocently been 
the occasion of rendering a before happy 
family the scene of lafting sornnv and misery? 
What should we think of any man, who 
would not be forward to dry the tears of such 
a family, and restore them, if possible, to 
comfort, or who would not willingly expose 
himself to danger, in order to prevent their 
suffering such a miserable fate. Let every 
one then remember, that, by giving his vote 
for the abolition of the Slave Trade, he will 
prevent the perpetration of innumerable 
crimes, like the worft of those here mentioned, 
and the suffering of the bittereft of these mi- 
series. Flow few, if one single man couW be 
fouml, who would support the Slave Trade, 
were it but possible to bring before each indi- 
vidual, of the whole number of those who 
may' vote for it's continuance, his own specific 
share of the whole mass of crimes and mi- 
series. The exa6l amount, either way, \/ill 
one day be known ! 
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Forgive me if I seem ilill to linger; if I 
appear un willing to conclude. A¥hen I call 
to mind the number and the mag-nitiide of the 
interefts which are at ihike, j know not how 
to desiu, while any fresh argument remains to 
be used, while any consideration not as yet 
sugg<;;ifl:ed occurs to me, by which I may en- 
force my intercession in behalf of the most 
injured of the human race. But thou<^h the 
mind be naturally led to the Africans, as the 
greatefl: sufferers, yet, unless the Sci"i])ture be 
a forgery, it is not their cause only tliat I am 
pleading, but the cause of my Countrv. Yet 
let me not here be misconcei\ ed. It is not 
that 1 expect any visible and supei natural 
cfFe(5]:s of the Divine venp-eance ; thouo-h, not 
to liften with seriousness to the accounts 
which have been brought us of late years 
from the weftern hemisphere, as to a j^ro- 
bable intimation of the Divine displeasure, 
would be to resolve to shut our ears ao-ainft 
the warning xoice of Providence. To men- 
tion no other particulars, a disease new in it's 
kind, and almofl without example deftrudiivc 
in its ravagesy has been for some time raeiu"- 
in those very colonies which are the chief 
supporters of the traffic in human beings ; a 
disease concerning which we scarcely know 
any thing, but that it does not aftecl the Negro 
race,a;id that we firfl heard of it after the hor- 
rors 
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rors of the Slave Trade had heeii completely 
developed in the House of Commons, but de- 
veloped in vain. 

But it is often rather in the way of a gra- 
dual decline, than of violent and sudden 
shocks, that national crimes are punished, i. 
mufc frankly therefore confess to you, that in 
the ease of my Country's prosperity or decline, 
my hopes and fears are not the sport of 
every passing rumour ; nor do they rise or 
fall materially, according to the successive 
reports we may receive of the defeats or 
vidories of Bonaparte. This consideration 
opens the view into a wide field, and I muffc 
abflain from so much as setting my foot on it, 
I will only remark, that a country circum- 
ftanced in all respedts like this, under an 
auspicious Providence, and using our various 
resources with energy and wisdom, haS no 
cause whatever for despondency. But he 
who has looked with any care into the page 
of history, will acknowledge, that when 
nations are prepared for their fall, human 
inftruments will not be wanting to effe6t it ; 
and, left man, vain man, so apt to overrate 
the powers and achievements of human 
agents, should ascribe the subjugation of the 
Romans to the consummate policy and 
powers of a Julius Ca:sar, their slavery ^shall 

be^ 
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be completed by the uiiwarlike Aiigiiftns, and 
shall remain entire under the hateful tj ranny 
of Tiberius, and throughout all the varieties 
of their successive mufters. Thus it is, that, 
moft commonly by the operation of natural 
causes, and in the way of natural consequen- 
ces.^ Providence governs the world. But 
if we are not blind to the course of human 
events, as well as utterly deaf to the plain 
instructions of Revelation, we mufl believe 
that a continued course of wickedness, op- 
pression, and cruelty, obftinately maintained 
in spite of the fulleft knowledge and the loud- 
eft warnings, muft uifallibly bring down upon 
us the heavieft judgments of the Almighty. 
We may ascribe our fall to weak councils, or 
unskilful generals ; to a faflious and overbur- 
thened people; to storms which waste our 
fleets, to diseases which thin our armies ; to 
mutiny among our soldiers and sailors, which 
may even turn againft us our own force ; to 
the diminution of our revenues and the ex- 
cessive increase of our debt : men may com- 
plain on one side of a venal miniftry, on the 
other of a fadtious oppostition; while amid 
mutual recriminations, the nation is gradually 
verging to it's fate. Providence will easily 
provide means for the accomplishment of it*3 
own purposes. It cannot be denied, that there 
are circumftances in the situation of this 

Country, 
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Country, which, reasoning from experience^ 
we muft call marks of a declining empire ; 
but we have, as I firmly believe, the means 
within ourselves of arrefting the progress of 
this decline. We have been eminently blessed ; 
w^e have been long spared ; Let us not pre- 
sume too far on the forbearance of the 
Almighty. 



Broom fielt{, 
Jaa. aSth, 1807. 



Fiintcd bj Luke H.-vnsatd & Son?; 
ttSiur luicolu's-Ioa Fields. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE OLDER AUTHORS. 

From Travels cf the Sieur d' Elhee, sent by the French 
W. 1. Com-pmy to Ardrah, in i'670. — Astleys 
Voyages J vol. Hi. 

Though the king has a great number of wives, yetDeprerJa- 
but one has the title of queen; who is she that bears 0^?^^^^;"^!^ 
him tlie first son. Her authority over the rest, ^yitjesi^ve 
whom she treats rather as her servants, than as' her ^' 
companions, is so great, that she sometimes sells 
them for slaves, witiiout consulting the king, who is 
forced to wink at the mo.tter. An affair of this kind 
happened while the Sieur d'Elb6e traded here. The 
queen, having been refused by the king some goods 
or jewels she had an inclination for, ordered them 
up privately, and in exchange sent eight of his wives 
to the factory, who were immediately stamped with 
the Company's mark, and sent on board. 

Tliese poor princesses had -sunk under so severe a 
stroke, if the Sieur d'Elb^e had not shewn them 
some distinction, by treating them in a kind manner; 
so he carried them in good health to Martinico. — 
(p. 7-2.) A a 
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Extract from a Voyage to Congo, and other counfrieSy 
in 1682, from Astlefs Voyages^ vol. Hi. by Jerom 
McroUa, ^c. 

Depreda- Jfc, said Iic, w.is surc it was not the intention of the 
Sfil)^^! duke (the Duke of York) that christians should be 
ij.ytiieSiave boutjht and SoM as slaves; nor that such as he (mean- 
ii)g the captain) should he allowed not only to trade, 
but lo rob and infest the shores wherever they came, 
in tlie same manner as another English captain had 
done there the year before; who, as soon as he had 
taken in all his lading, fell to wasting the country, and 
forced away many of the. natives into slaveiy, and 
killed many others whom he could not get away, 
-—(p. 174.) 

Bosnians description of Guinea, about 1 690 to 1 70O, 
in Astkys voyages^ 'vol. in. 

Coto Coast — Their trade is tliat of slaves, of 
\\\\Kh they are able sometimes to deliver a good 
number, but never enough to load a ship. These 
they chiefly steal from the inland country. But this 
commerce is uncertain ; in some yeai's there are no 
slaves to be had, the Europeans having no settlement 
here, (p .2.) — Their most profitable trade is stealing 
men inland, whom they sell to. the Europeans. — (p. 3.) 

The same author says, that tlie people of little 
Popo depend chiefly on plunder, and tlie slave- 
trade, in both which they exceed those of Coto; for, 
bcino; endowed with a much larger share of courage, 
llicy rob more successfully ; although to freight a 
sliip with slaves, requires some months attendance. 
In 1607, author could get only three slaves here 
in tliree days time, but, they promised him two hun- 
di-ed in three days inore; which not caring to trust to 
he snilcd to "^Vliidah. There he learnt that they had 
succeeded so well in their incursions; as to bring 

down 
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down above two hundred ; which, for want of other i5epreda- 
-ships, they ware obliged to sell to the Portuguese. Sfklneti 

— (p. 4.) T adc^'''*^ 

Phihps informs us that the Vv'hidah blacks are 
con.'jtantly at war with the y\nlrah and Allamno men, 
tJie Quambodrs and Achims. All the plunder is 
men and women, to sell lor slaves. — (p, 53.) 

Sleur Briies ( many years Director General of the 
French Senegal Company, and 'who resided in Africa 
eleven years ) Voyage to the Isles of Bissas and 
Bis sagos, on the Western Coast of Jfrica, in i/Oi ; 
— from Astleys Voyages, Vol. ii. 

The Sicur Briie having received an assortment of 
goods I'jy a iloctfrorn i'rancc, sent notice to the Da- 
niel, or kin<2; of Kavor, between the rivers Sen.eirMl 
find Ganibia, os he had promised, and v>'rote hiiji 
*\'ord, that if he had a suf-lcient number of slaves, 
he was ready to trade witii hiui. — ''I'liis prince, 
as well as the odier ne-n-o inoniirclis, ha.ve always 
a sure way of supplying this deficiency, by selling 
their own subjects ; li)r v>liich they seldom ^vant jjre- 
tcnsions, of some kind or otlicr, to juftify their 
rapine. The Darnel had recourse to this metliod : 
knowin,<j; the Sieur Jiriie would mve him no credit, 
as i]e was already in the Company s del)t, lie 
seized three hundred of his own people, and sent 
word to the Sieur Briie, that he liad slaves to de- 
liver for his goods, if ho woiijd come to Iiufisco, 
v\herc he waited to receive him. — (p. ^9, 30.). 

The Damel wisliina; for- more jjoods than his 
slaves vvould purchase, tlie Sieiu* Drue proposed 
having a licence to take so many of his people ; he 
refused to consent, saying, it might occah'ion a 
disturbance amonget iiis subjects; and so he wss 
Ibrccd to wt:nt the .s^o^ds he desired foi' that time. 

A a '2 The 



Dtprr.il- 'Hie chief sometimes penetrated far into tUc 
luTuWci country, always returning ^\-cll loaded with slaves 

'J radf ^"^^ ^1^'*^^^- (4-')- 

This is the negro manner of mailing war — it is a 
great chance if tliey coiue to a pitched battle. 
I'lieir cam{)aigns are usually mikual incursions, to 
plunder and carry oft' slaves, which they sell to the 
traders on the coast. — (p. 4-2.) 

I'lie isle of Bassao is very })opuloas, and would 
be much morre so, if it were not for the frequent 
incursions xnadc l)y the IMafaras, Bakiiites, and 
Bissagos negroes, \vho often infest the coasts. 

The Europeans are far from desiring to act as 
peace-makers anK)n2; them, which would be con- 
triu'v to their interest ; since the iireater the wars 
arc, the more slaves. These wars of theirs arc 
never long ; generally speaking, diey are incursion?, 
or expeditions, of five or six days. — (p. 98.) 

lie then describes the mode of their warfare : 
AVhcn the emperor of ijas*ao judges proper to in- 
vade his enemies, he sounils his bonbalon, and im- 
mediately tlie officers of his troops repair with their 
soldiers, armed, to the place direfted; there they 
tind the king's canoes of war, of which he has a lleet 
of twenty-nine or thirty. They put twenty men in 
each canoe : — they embark them, full of hope; and 
order matters so as to reach the enemv's country 
by night. Tiicy land without noise; and if they 
find auy lone-cottage \vithout defence, they surrountl 
it ; and after forcing it, carry of}* all the inhabitants 
and effects to their boats, and immediately reim- 
bark. 

If the villages be strong, they are not fond of 
attacking them, but rather plant themselves in am- 
buscade on the ways to some river or spring, and 
endeavour to surprise and carry oft' the natives. 



On tlie Itait advantages of this kiml gaineil, they Oopreda- 

return in as sreat a triumph as if lliey iiad obtaiiu;d 

a complete victory- Ine vm\% has, for his duties ''vtiK-sjave 

and the use of his'^tlcct, the lialf of the booty. Tiie 

rest is divided among the captors. All these shives 

in general are sold to the Europeans, unless they 

be persons of some i-ank, w hose friends can redeem 

them, payhig two slaves, or, live or six oxen,. — 

(p.98). ' 

Of tlic Bissagocs he says : 1 hey are passionate 
lovers of brandy. \Vhencvcr a ship brings any, 
tliey strive who shall be the first, and stick at nothing 
to get it. The weaker becomes a prey to the 
stronger. They forget the laws of nature; the fatiier 
sells his cliildren; and, if they can seize their pa- 
rents, they serve them in the same manner. Every 
thing goes for brandy." — (p. 104.) 

Barhots Travels, ahont 1700. — Astky, vol. iL 

Barbot, speaking of the blacks, says, rather than 
work diey \vlll rob and murder on the highvA-ay, or 
carry off those of a neighbouring viliage, and sell 
them for slaves. — (p. 255.) 

They go farther yet ; for some sell their own chil- 
dren, kinilred, or neighbours. This, Barbot tells us, 
hiis often happened. To compass it, they desire the 
])erson they intend to sell, to help them in carrying 
something to tlie factory, by the ^^'ay of trade ; and 
when there the person so deluded, not understand- 
ing the language, is sold and delivered up as a slave, 
notwithstanding all his resistance and exclaiming 
against the treachery. 

Le Maire tells an odd story on this occasion, 
which Barbot says he heard in Africa. A man, it 
seems,, had formed a design of selling his son, who, 
suspecting his intention, Avhen they came to tlie 
factory, went aside to the storehouse and sold his 

A a 3 fatiier. 



J^cpreria- fothcr. W.heii the old man saw them about to feficr 
ISiioiirJ him, he cried out, he was his father ; but tiic son 
denviuiji; it, the bargain held good. The son met 
Trade. jjj,, ^{csert, for, returning with ins merchandize, he 
in&t a negro chief, who strij;ped him of his ill-gotten 
wealth, and sold him at the same market. 

Abundance of little blacks, of both sexes, are also 
stolen away by their neighbours, when tbund abroad 
on the roads, or in the woods, or eLe in tiie lugaus, 
or corn-fields, A\'here they are kept all day, to scare 
the small birds that come in swarms to feed on. the 
millet. — (p. 256.) 

Liihat, — Astleys Voyages, vol. U. p. 259. 

The French have been forced sometimes to make 
use of violent means, when tiicy cannot get the prin- 
ces to discharge these forced loans, by pillaging 
some village, and making slaves of the inhabitant': ; 
after which they have balanced accounts with liis 
majesty, and paid for as many cis they had taken 
above their due. But these measuR's, says the au- 
thor, don't always succeed ; and even though oue 
was sure of getting paid this wa}'-, yet that it would 
be better not to m.ake a practice of it, for fear of 
drawing the resentment of the country upon a man, 
v.'hich, sooner or later he would feel to his cost.- — 
(p. 258.) ' . 

Le Maires Travels, about 1 690. — Astleys Voyages, 

vol. ii, 

vSometimes the king of Senegal makes incursions 
on tlie ii eakest of his neighbours, driving off their 
catde, or making slaves of them, which he sells for 
brandy. When his stock of this grows low, he locks 
it uj) in a small chest, giving tlie key to one of his 
favorites, v. Iiom he dispatches, perhaps thirty leagues 
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off, and tlius saves his iiquor by putting it out of J^^P^J^Jf^ 
his power to get at it. If he has no opportunity of octaiiom d 
exercising his tyranny on his neighhours, he makes ^VaSe."^'"' 
no scruple of living on liis own subjects, staying with 
iiis court, which consists of two hundred of those 
who have learnt all the worst qualities of the 
whites, till he has eat up the inhabitants ; and, if 
they presume to complain, selling them for slaves. 
— (p. 260.) 

As long as the brandy bottle lasts the prince is 
drunk : no answer is to be expected till all the liquor 
is out. When he grows sober, he gives his audience 
jof congee, presenting the factor with two or tlirce 
slaves, which he sends to have taken up in the 
nearest villages. Unhappy are they who at that 
time fall into the hands of his guards, for they stay 
to make no choice. — (p. 260, 261.) 

'Travels ( about 1730^, of Francis Mo ere, Facicr 
several years to the Royal African Cowpany of 
England. 

The king of Barsalle, so soon as he has wasted 
what he has gotten, eitiier by taking an enemy's town, 
pr one of his own, lie must loolc out for some new 
prize to give it to his men. — Astley, ii. 261. 

llohone, \vhere the king of Barsali commonly re- 
sides, stands near the sea, about one hundred miles 
from Joar, which lies in tiie same kingdom. "^Vlien 
he wants goods or brandy, he sends a messenger td 
the governor of James Port, to desire he would send 
up a sloop with a cargo, which the governor never 
fails to do. Against the time, the vessel is arrived, 
the king plunders some of his enemy's town's, selling 
the people tor such goods as he wants, which com- 
monly is brandy or rum, gunpowder, ball, fire-arms, 
pistols, and cutlasses for his soldiers, and coral and 
silver for his wives and mistresses. If he is at war 

A a 4 with 
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T)<;prcda- ■with no neighbouring king, he falls upon one of his 
Sfionod own towns, and makes bold to sell his own mise? 

Trllil^''^'^^ rable subjects. 

His usual way of living is, to sleep all day till 
sunset, at M hich time he gets up to drink, and goes 
to sleep again till midnight, when he rises and eats; 
and if he has any strong liquors, will sit and dnnk 
till day-light, ancl then eat and go to sleep again. 
When he is well stocked with liquor, he will sit and 
drink for five or six days together, and not eat one 
morsel of any thing in all that time. It is to this 
insatiable thirst after brandy, that his subjects 
freedoms and families are in so precarious a situa- 
tion*; for he often goes with some of his ti'oops, by 
a town in tlie daytime, and returns in the night, 
and sets fire to three parts of it, placing guards at 
tlie fourth, to seize the people as they run out fron^ 
the fire : he ties their arms behind them, and marches 
them either to Joar or Rohone, where he sells 
them. — (p. 261, ii62.). The king furnishes the 
Europeans with slaves very easily: he sends a troop 
of guards to some village, which they surround ; 
then seizing as many as they have orders for, they 
bind them up and send them away to the ships, 
where, the ship mark being put upon them, they are 
heard of no more. 

Tfiey usually carry the infants in sacks, and gag 
the men and w omen, for fear they should alarm the 
\'illages thj ough which they are carried ; for these 
actions arc never committed in the villages near the 
factories, wiiich it is the king's interest not to ruin, 
but in those up tl^e country. It often happens, 
that some escape, and alarm the countiy, wliich, 
taking arms, join die persons injured, and pursue the 

* Compare tins with Captain Hill's and ^Yi^fon's, and 
efi>ecial!y wiUi Mr. Wadftrom's evidence. 

robbers. 
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robbers, If they catch thein, they carry them bs-r Drprcda, 
fore the king, wlio then denies his comniission, and 
sells them on thu spot for slaves. Wliat is further /^^■''esiave 
remarkable, if any of tlie injured people appear as^'''''''' 
evidence still in :j .)nds before tlie king, they are also 
adjudged to be slaves, and .sold as such.* — (p, 268,). 

Voyage of Atkins to Guinea, ahut 1720, 
Astley, vol. it, 

P any ar ring is a term for mans teal ing, along the 
svholecoalt. — (p. 320.) 

Voyage of Smith, ahoiit l^-zy— employed under 
the African Company, 

December 18, they sailed fi'oni Sierra Leona, and 
■ on the «25th anchored at Gallinas ; here lay the Quecu 
Elizabeth, Captain Creighton, before nxjntioned, 
who invited "Capt. Livingstone to take a ChristraaA 
<linner with hiin. and shewed him a letter from one 
Benjamin Cross (third mate of the Expedition, Capt. 
I\Iettisse) who had hecu panyarred by the natives of 
Cape iVIonte, three montlis before, and detained there 
by way of reprisal for some of their men carried off 
by an English trader. This villanous custom is too 
often practised, chiefly by the Bristol and Liverpool 
ships, and is a great detriment to the Slave Trade 
on the Windward coast.f — (p. 47-5, 476.) , 

Mons. ]3rue, (vol. iv.) relating a dispute he had with 
the Darnel, respecting his giving an English shipliberty 
to trade in his dominions, on which M. Briie seized 
and confiscated the vessel, says, " Most of the Ne- 
groes on board, he found, were free fishermen of the 
coast, whom the king had decoyed to PotadAUy, un- 
der the pretence of employing their canoes to traiis- 

* Compare this with Mr. Howe's evidence, 
i" Compare this witli the absolute denial of such practices, 
«r of any term for iliem, by Opponents* witnesses. 

port 
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Depr«da- poi't his iTOops to attack Goree; but as soon }is by 
tory Mii ^1 jg pretence he had assembled them, he sent them 
bvUic Slave on board, and sold tiiem as Meives. ihere Avas not 
'iiatie. smallest appearance that the Darnel had even 

conceived so extravagant a project, says M. Br lie, 
but it as necessary to form some scheme to entrap 
these men, and sell them." Although tlie injustice of 
the king in trepanning and selling them was notorious, 
it mattered not ; they \vere all sent to America, and 
. j?old as Slaves.— (p. 204.) 

I^abat mentions that a Captain of a French man 
of war, at the suggestion of a French trader, (the 
Captain's Qame was Montorsies, and the ship's, Lion, 
and Fond was the name of the trader) pillaged the 
Isle of Cazegat, one of the Basgagos Islands. They 
landed 200 men without the smallest resistance, 
The king of the island, named Duquermaney, was 
surrounded in his houses, aiul he chose to burn him- 
self rather than fall into the European hands; the 
natives fled to tlie woods and mountains, so that, of 
about 3,000 inhabitants, they took only about a 
dozen. This tmfortunate enterprise, says our au- 
thor, made M. Fond greatly fear, lest he should 
lose all trade with these people ; but he nianaged the 
matter so cleverly, . il se donna tant de mouvemens, 
et jit jouer tant de ressorts^' says Labat, that he 
made them believe he had no hand at all in the af- 
fair, and assured them it was a parcel of ruffians, a 
set of pirates and banditti, who had made this in- 
cursion, by which their king was lost, and thei^- 
country laid waste. 

Depredations — Effe^ of Slave Trade. 

In old Calabar River are two towns, Old Town 
and New Town. _iV rivalship in trade produced a 
jealousy between the towns; so that, through fear of 
«ach other, for a considerable time no canoe ^vould 

leave 
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Itiavc tlieir toAvns to go up the river for slaves. In Astiey»» 
ijCiJ, seven ships lay off the point uhich separates "^'"^'"K"* 
the towns; L^ix of tlic eaptauis invited the people of 
both tou iis on board on a (.'crttiin clay, as if to recon- 
cile thcni; at ihc same time agi'eed -with the people 
of New To . VII to crtt off the Old Town people who 
should remain on board tlie next morning. The 
Old Tou n people, persuaded of the sincerity of the 
captains" proposal, ^^€nt on board in great liuniljers. 
Next niorninij;, at eight o'clock, one of the ships 
tired a uiin, as the si«;nal for coinmenciiiir hostilitie-j. 
Sonic of tlie traders were secu.red on board, some 
were killed in resisting, and some got overboard and 
were fired upon. When the firinpj began, the Nev/ 
Towp i)tople, who were in ambush behind the Point, 
canie forward vivd jiicked up the people of Old 
Town, wiiO wei'c swimming, and had escaped the 
firing. After the firing was over, the caj/tains of 
five of the ships delivered their ])risoners (persons of 
consequence) to tlic New Town cai\oes; t'.vo of 
whom were beiieaded alongside the ships ; the in- 
ferior prisoners were carried to the Weft Indies. 
One of tjie captains, wlio had secured three of tlie 
king's brotliers, delivered one of them to the chief 
man of New Town, who was one of the two beiieaded 
alongside ; the other brothers he kept on board, pro- 
mising, w hen the ship was slaved, to deHverthem to 
the cliief man of New Town. This ship was soon 
slaved, from this promise, and the number of pri- 
soners m.ade that day; but he refused to deliver the 
king's two brothers, and carried them to the West 
Indies, and sold them. 

Natural Disposition of the Africans, and Capacity for 
Civilization. — Jstkfs Voyages, vol. i. 

James Welsh's Voyage to Benin. — The people 
arc very gentle, and loving. — (20-2.) 

The 
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civilizeq than most [)copIe ni the orld, not excepting 
the European, (vol. iii. p. 14.) 

IMarchais. — There are no |)copIe on earth, says 
that autlior, more tender of their ofts})nng, or tlmt 
show more parental affection. — (p. -20.) 

Nyendael. — Kingdom of Benin. The inliabi- 
tants are gcncrcilly good-natured and civii, and may- 
be brought to aiiy thing by fair nnd soft means. If 
you miiive thein presents, tiiey Avill recompense them 
<{oubly. If you want any thing of them, and ask it, 
tl^iey seldom deny it, even though they had occasion 
for it themselves: but to treat them liarshly, or to 
?hirik to gain any tiling of them by force, is to dispute 
with the moori. 

virtus says, that the people of Benin are a sincere, 
inoffensive people, and do no injustice cidier to one 
another, or strangers, — (p. 95.) 

Althoi?g|i some of them be surly and proud, yet in 
general they carry themselves very friendly toward^ 
strangers ; being of a mild conversation, courteous, 
affjiJ)le, and easy to be overcome Avitli reason, yet 
inclined to drink, especially Spanish wine and brandy, 
in conversation, they discover great quickness of 
parts and understanding, delivering themselves Avjth 
50 much sense and humour, that the most knowing 
persons take delight in hearing them. — (p. 247.) 

Tha Negroes at Whidah are so industrious, that 
no spot of land, except what is naturally barren, 
escapes plan,ting, though even within the inclosurcs 
fil' their villages and houses. — (p. 8.) 

'V\\c soil is so fruitful, that as soon as oqe harvest 
is over, the ground is sowed with some other grain; 
so that tliey have two or three crops in a year. (p. 8.) 

Captain Stibbs, about 1 724.— The Foleys are a 
cleanly, decent, industrious people, very atfable, — 

(P- 199-) 

Moore'ii 
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IVIoore s Travels. — Their form of govo nnient goe.=? ^^•''''{''* 
on easily, because the people are of a cjuiet, ^ood " 
disposition, and so well instructed in what is jufr and 
right, that a man who does ill is the ahoniination 
all. Their humanity extends to all, but they are 
doubly kind to their own race ; so that if one of them 
be made a Slave, all the Filli will join to redeem 
him. And as thay have plenty of food, they never^ 
suffer any of their own nation to want, but support 
the old, the blind, and the lame; avid, asfarastheh' 
ability goes, supply the vv'ants cf tlie Mandingoes, 
great numbers of whom they have maintained in fa- 
jnines. They rarely are angry; yet this mildness 
does not proceed from want of courage, for they are 
as brave a people as any in Africa. 

Winterbottom's Travels, about 1 796, Sec. Sec, — 
The Foolas impart to leather a red colour, equal to 
that of morocco in beauty ; and by fteeping it, they 
obtain a beautiful shining black. Another class of 
men arc equally celebrated as blacksmiths ; besides 
making every kind of necessary utensil, they inlay 
the handles, and chase the blades of s^^'ords, Sax 
widi great neatness, and they make a variety of ele- 
gant fancy ornaments for the women, out of pieces 
of gold and silver dollars. A considerable degree of 
ingenuity in tlie arts with which they arc acquainted 
must be allowed to all tliese nations, and is evident 
in tilt; conftruclion of their houses, and the formation 
of a variety of domcfiic and agricultural utensils. 
With tlie rudest instruments, they form canoes from 
a single ti'ee, capable of carrying eight or ten tons; 
their mats sliew much neatness and ingenuity. Sec. 
&c.— (p.91, 9«2.) 

'i'hey have various subftitutes for hemp and flax, 
of which tiiey make fishing-lines and nets, equal in 
ftrength and durability to tho.se of Europeans. — 

(P'93-) 

Thev 
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^stiey'» They make earthen pots fit for every domeftic use. 

Voyages, /^p^ 

I iiave heen often gratified by observing the 
ftrength and tenderness of the uttaduneiit subsiiting 
between mothers and sons. — (p. 152.) 

It i;3 my earneft wisli to div efc myself of partiahty, 
and neitiier to " extenuate or set down aught in 

maUee." They (the x'Virieans) arc in genei-al of 
mild external manners; but they possess a great 
share of pride, and are easily affeekd by an insult ; 
they cannot hear, even a harsh expression, or a 
I'aised tone of voice, without shcAving chat they feel 
it. As a proof that they are not deficient in natural 
affeCtioh, one of the severeft insults which can be 
olfered to an African, 13 to speak disrespectfully of 
bis mother, (p. 211.) The respecl: M'hieh they pay 
to old people is very great. — (p. 211.) 

I'he hospitality of the Africans lias been noticed 
by filmoft every traveller.^ — (p. 213.) 

I have ever met v.iLh a welcome and hospitable 
reception on arriving at their villyges ; mats liave 
"been brought out for myself and friends to repose 
on ; and if it happened to be meal time, ^ve have 
been at liberty to join them without ceremony, or 
to wait till somethino- better could be provided. If 
't\-e intended to spend the night there, a liouse has 
been set apart for us ; and, on taking leave in the 
morning, a guide has generally offered to shew us 
on our way. — (p. 213.) 

As soon as a liran^cr is observed, all the inhabi- 
tants quit their occupations, and haften to shake 
iiim by the hand, repeating several times tiie word 

Senno," welcome. Even the children who can 
barely lisp a welcome, when a little custom has di- 
nfinished the dread attending a Avhite ficc, are eager 
to discharge this duty of hospitality, and v»-ith a smile 
liold out their little hands, and seem delighted if he 
dt i,r;ns to notice them. — -(p. 214.) 

Smith's 
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Smith's Guinea, about 1730. — ^These Negroes Astie.v'» 
seem to be very intluftrious, for tliey all go clad with ^'«i'»s«=»« 
their own manuta6lures. — (p. 104.) 

The natives of Axim incluftriously employ them- 
selves either in trade, fishing, or agriculture, (p. 115.) 

Whydah, — -Before the king of Dahomey con- 
quered this place, the natives were so induftrious, 
that no place which was thought fertile could escape 
being planted. — (p. 199.) 

The discerning natives account it their greatelt 
unhappiness that they were ever visited , by Euro- 
peans. They say that we Chriftians introduced the 
traffic of Slaves, and that before our coming, they 
lived in peace. But say they, it is observable, that; 
wherever Chriftianity comes, there come with it a : 
sword, a gun, powder and ball. (p. 266.) 

Africans Jiatural Qualities, and Capacity for Ci'viliza- 
tion — Commercial Intercourse 'praSiicahle. — Astlefs 
Voyages, vol. Hi. 

Bosman.— Whidah. — All who have seen it allow 
it to be one of the moft delightful countries of the 
world. 

The number and variety of tall, beautiful, shady 
ti'ces; the verdant fields, every where cultivated, 
and only divided by tliose groves, or in some places 
by a small footpath; together with the innumerable 
little agreeable villao;es. 

The farther you go from it (the ocean) the more 
beautiful and populous you find the country ; so 
that it resembles the Elysian fields. 

There is also a weekly market in the province of 
Aplogua, which is so resorted to, that there are 
usually five or six thousand merchants. — (p. 11.) 

Ogilby. — Kingdom of liOango, — ^There are many 
liaudicrafts among thcm^ as weavers, smiths, cap- 
makers, 
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makers, bead-makers, potters, carpenters, vintners, 
Vojiagcs. fishermen, canoe-makers, besides merchants and 
other h'aders. (p. 221.) 

There tire whole mountains of porphyry, jasper, 
and mai'ble, of divers colours, which in Rome are 
called marbles of Nuniidia, Africa, and Ethiopia; 
certain pillai's whereof may be seen in the palace of 
Pope Gregory, (p. 299.) 

Natural Qualities and Disposition tf Africans. 

' Capt. AVilfon, of the Royal Navy (in Africa about 
1783-4) fully believes Africans to be equal to Euro- 
peans in capacity. They have various manufactures, 
chiefly for home consumption. They make cotton 
cloths beautifully fine, under every want of ma- 
chinery : also very curious ornaments of gold, and 
weapons and tools of iron, which their experience 
makes them prefer to those sent from hence, which 
aie made for them. 

The Africans arc moft grateful and affedionate: 
they treated him moft kindly, when many miles up 
their country, and unprotected; and numbers shed 
tears on his departure. 

Mr. Wndftrom (in Africa, about 1787-8.) thinks 
the Afi icans very honeft and hospitable ; Avas 
ti'eatcd by them with all civility and kindnes^ Is 
clearly convinced that the Negroes surpass such 
Europeans as he has known, in affeCiion. Has been 
siu'prised at their induftry in manufacturing cotton, 
indigo, iron, soa.p, M'ood, pottery, leather, and 
other articles. They work gold so well, tliat wit- 
ness never saw better wrought trinkets and orna- 
ments in Europe. They manufacture cloth and 
leather with uncommon neatness. The latter they 
tan and work into saddldl, sandals, and a variety 
of useful and ornamental articles. They forge iron 

very 
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very dexterously on anvils of a remarkably hard Astiey** 
and heavy wood, when they cannot get ftone for the 
purpose. 

The Negi'oes are particularly (kilful in manufac- 
turing iron and gold. They are equal to any 
European goldsmith in fillagree, and even other 
articles, as buckles, except the chafes, tongues, and 
anchors. 

The Rev. John Newton : — Made five voyages to 
Africa, thelaftin 1 754, as mafter of a slave ship. Lived 
ashore about a year and a half, chiefly at the island 
of Plantanes, at the mouth of the river Shcrbro. 

Always judged, that, with equal advantage, the 
natives capacities would be equal to ours. Has 
known many of real and decided capacity. 

The beft people he met with were on the 
Gaboon, and at C. Lopas. These had then the 
leaft intercourse with Europe. Believes they had 
then no Slave Trade, and has heard them speak 
againft it. They traded in ivoiy and wax. One 
great ;iian said, " if I was to be angry, and sell niy 
" boy, how should I get my boy back Avhen my 
" anger was gone?" 

They are generally worse in their condud in 
prpportion to their acquaintance with us. 

Capt. Sir George Young, Royal Navy ; in Africa 
from 1768 to i793.-^Many Negroes he met %vith 
seemed to possess as ftrong natural sense as any 
set of people whatever ; th^r temper appeai'ed to 
be very good-nsctured and civil, unless where tiiey 
suspefted some injury ; are, however, naturally Vin* 
diftive, and revenge file injury done. 

Henry Hew Dalrymple, Esq. ; in Africa 1 779'-^ 
As far as he could judge, in natural capadty, the 
Negroes are equal, to any people whatever; and ia 

B b temper 



Astift/* temper and: dlspositioii they appearedi to be hu- 
o^agcs. jj^j^^^g^ jjQgpjtable, andiwell-diapos^di 

James Tonm; about 1760, Carpenter of his 
Majefty ship Syren, — The natives are hospitable 
and kind, and capable of learning, quicker than white 
men. They diftbr as our own people in character : 
those on the coaft learn to be roguish ; inland, tliey 
are innocent. 'J lie intercourse with Europeans has 
improved them in roguery, to plunder, and, fteal, 
and pick up. one another to sell. 

j^frican Cmmrdal Tendencies. 

Mr. Wadstroni.— The Africans have an extraor- 
dinary genius for comnierce and indtistiy. 'Jlie 
Slave Trade makes it dangerous for the - Negi'oes to- 
pass from one part of^'thcir ce-untry to another, and 
is the chief hindrance to the iniprovement of their 
Cultivation, since they never venture into the fields, 
unless veiyM'ell armed; 

The Negroes are particularly skilful, in nianuflic- 
turing iron and guld; they arc equal to any European 
goldsmith in fillagreo, and-: even, other articles, as 
buv'^kles, except the chapes;, tongues, and anchors. 

Captain SJr George Young, Rpyal Nayy.- — He 
verily believes that the natives would cultivate tlic 
soil; for' Jtiatural productions, , provided they had no 
otHer nieans. of , obtaining,. European qonimodities. 
Ue^: recollects some circumstances in proof <Gf their 
iRdft§tj,§^^. A nuinber ofr people from tlie Bujlani 
aljQiis came^ over; to Sierra I^pne, and. oflfered their 
seiivieQS tp wqrk at a veiy low, price; he accepted of 
afew^who worked veiy well)" and mights have had 
thousands of the same description. Further is of 
GpiiiiQn,: froin observation, tliat Africa is capable of 
producing every thing, of the East and West Indies, 
in equal perfectioiii, with equal cultivation. 
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is of opinion, that, by shewing the natives of amIpy'? 
Africa how to cultivate the hmd, a greater quantity 
of shipping and seamen would be called for in the 
commerce, for the natural productions of that coun- 
try, without any greater inconvenience, in- point of 
health to the seamen, than in the present West Indian 
trade. 

Anthony Pantaleo How, Esq. ; in Africa about 
1 7S5.^r:-^Saw. no European commodities in the inte- 
rior parts ; is sUre no European spirits were to, be 
had there. Thc^ihabitants there remarkably indus- 
trious, also hospitable and obliging. A village of 
several hundred houses on the Lake of Appolonia, 
whence in the rainy season they supply the sea coasl 
with vegetables, grain, palm wine, &c. Thinksithey 
Imvc but little capacity in regard to manufactures, 
but quick in learning languages. 

Has no doubt but spices in general, and all other 
tropical productions, might be cultivated with success 
there. Tlie soil and climate adapted to produce the 
sandal wood. Has seen indigo at Apollonia in its 
raw state, and also manufactured, but not manufac- 
turing; also cotton growing in great abundance ; but 
knou*s not that any or either of these two articles 
were exported. 

Cinnamon plants at St. Thomas, at the sea side, 
about twenty feet high; from what he heard, grew 
inland to a higher size; those on the sea-side he con- 
sidered only as shrubs. He saw a number of them, 
and, from the appearance of the bark brought down, 
concludes there must be a gi'cat quaiuity inland. 

Heniy Hew Balrymplc, Esq. ; in Africa, about 
1779- — ^They manufacture cotton cloths-, almost 
equal in the workmanship to those of Eiu'ope; they 
work in gold, silver, and iron remarkably neat, also 
in wood, and make saddles, bow-cases, scabbards, 

B b 2 grisgris, 
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Coiberey. grisgris, and other things of leather, with great neat- 
ness. 

Richard wStorcy ; in Africa, about 1766 to 1770. — 
i lc looks upon the natives of the Windward coast to 
be in gencnd a hospitable, friendly people, always 
•wiliinii; to sell what thev have, and also to "ive the 
best i)rovisions the country anoixls. The men in 
general are very active aiid industrious, and chiefly 
employed in fishing, and trade with the Europeans; 
the M^omen chieflv in eultivatin<y nee and other veixe- 
tabk s. 

Has every reason to believe, that if there ^^•as no- 
body to purcliase Shu es, they ^vould turn themselves 
to cultivate their ground, and raise rice, 5:c. to pur- 
chase European goods. The quality of African 
rice is lar superior to that of Carohna, bearing one- 
fourdi more water. 

Mr. James Kiernan; in Africa from 1 775 to 1780; 
Ivnows the Negroes manufacture cotton, leather, and 
metals, for they supply Senegal with cloathing, ar- 
ticles of leather, and ornaments of gold and silver; 
they die some of their cottons very linely, blues and 
scarlets; believes their consumption of cotton clotlis 
is very considerable. 

Africans^ \ Natural Disposition. — Golbcrey's 
Traveh; about 1786. ' 

The Foul has of the banks of the Senegal are in- 
tclhgent and industrious; but, by their habitual com- 
merced witli the J\Joors of Zahara, they have become 
savage and cruel, and our convoys from Oalam 
Jiave more than once experienced their perfidy. 

Tiie IS'Iandings are likewise dispersed over the 
western countries ; they are well-informed, graceful, 
and active, and in their mercantile character, they 
ire, as clever as they are indefatigable. 
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Tlie Jalofs are the finest Negroes of this part of 
Africa; they arc tall, and well made ; their leaturcs 
tire regular, their phyisiognomy is open, and inspirea 
confidence; they are honest, hospitable, generous, 
and iaithful ; their character is mild, they arc in- 
clined to good order and civilization, and possess 
an evident disposition for benevolent actions. 

Vol. ii. page 40. At Senegal I was treated with 
a cordiality, trankness, and generosity, wliich will 
never be obliterated from niy niemory. 
■ Page 93. Their character is in general, honest 
and sincere ; hospitality is a natural virtue among 
them. 

Page 141. Ali Sonko had governed the kingdom 
of Barra for seven years, with all the ability, wis- 
dom, and ])rudcnce, of an enlit;hter«ed European ; 
liis physiognomy was regular and agreeable, and 
there was seen in him that wisdom and experience 
which generally distinguish the Handing nation.; 
llis estimable character was replete with benevo-^ 
fence and energy ; all his actions were regulated by 
wisdom, and every trait in this prince announced 
him to be Pt man of a superior kind. 

Page 146. Mandings are very active, intelligent, 
and cunning;, in commercial affairs ; notwithstandiui? 
which, their general character is very hos{)itablc, 
sociable, and benevolent ; their women are also very 
lively, spirited, good, and agreeable. 

Page 306. The Negroes have both taste and 
ingenuity. 

Page 309. The women are always kind, atten- 
tive, and complaisant. 

Page 313. The Negro race is perhaps the most 
prolific of all the human species that exist on our 
globe. Their infancy and youth are singularly 
happy ; the mothers are passionately fond of their 
children. 

B b 3 Page^ 
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Goibercy. Page 3 1 4. It ought to be understood, that hi 
the general situation of the Negroes, on their native 
soil, their life passes without labour, chagrin, or 
even care. 

Page 315. The passing almost the whole of the 
human life in a nearly equal and permanent state of 
health, is owing to the moderation the Negroes in 
general observe in their habits, regimen, and plea-- 
" 3ures. 

Page 326. These Negroes, whom we call Savages, 
respect the ashes of tlieir relations, friends, and 
, chiefs. 

.Page 336. It cannot be denied that the Negroes 
are extremely clever. 

Page 346. Among the Negroes are to be found 
virtuous and sensible men, who, as well as those of 
tlie best education and information in Europe, are 
susceptible of attachment, respect, delicate conduct, 
and a noble generofity. 

Page 348. These examples of delicacy and friend- 
ship arc not by any mci^ns rare in Africa. 

Page 382. Hospitality is in Africa a general 
virtue, and misers are luiknown 'in the country. 

Page 41 2. All that I have said of the Negroes 
tends to prove that they are in general good men, 
naturally gentle and benevolent. 

P<ige 413. The Moors are perfidious, cruel, 
capable of all crimes, and are -addicted to every 
vice; but the Negroes have nmny naturally good 
qualities, and their general character does honpur to 
human nature. 

The picture I have given of the situation of the 
Blacks, and of the peaceable, careless, and simple 
life of these favourites of Nature, is by no means 
(Djjiag^eratcd, 



State rf Slaves on Shipboard. 

■ =riiey 'often disagree in theiiight abo-ut tl leir sleep- Goiberey.' 
ing-places ; the Hien linked together otuni figlit, 
when one' wants |)erliaps'to obey tliie calls of nature, 
, <ind the other is unwilling to go \vith him. 

.They oftcn refused to cat, especially beans, when 
they were correcteti witti a cat-o'-nine-tails. He has 
known tlicir reiiasal to cat attributed to sullenness, 
when ming to sickness ; particularly one man, who 
was coiTected moderately for not eating, and was 
found dead next morninj^. They were made after 
meals to jump, on beating- a drum ; this is called 
dancing ; when they refuscil, they were conq^elled 
by the eat. . 

;:It is very common for the Slaves to refuse sustc«' 
nance; mthsuch,:gcnt!e means arc used; butifwith- 
tjut siiccesS; the cat is generally applied. 

- iVn inn tance on board induced him to believe they 
were as affectionate as most odier people. Bonny, 
one sf the higher class, was brought on board ; he 
seemed to take his situation to heart, and got ill, but, 
from indulgencies which none of the rest ha<l, he 
partly recovered. When he was eonvalcseent, a 
young woman was also brought on board, who 
proved 'to be his sister. At their -first 'meeting, they 
stooil in silence, and looked at each other, apparently 
with the '-greatest affection ; they rushmi into each 
others arms, euibraced, separated themselves again, 
and again embraced : the witness perceived tlie tears 
to ruirdown the female s cheeks. 

They are made to jump in their irons ; this is 
called dancing by Slave-dealers. While a surgeon in 
a Slave ship, has been often desired, in every ship, to 
ilog such as would not" jump : he had generally a cat 
an his hand among the women. 

B b 4 Africans 
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Africans "Natural DisposHimSy and Capacity fsf^. 
Civilization. — Parke s Travels. 

?!arie. Jillifree is much resorted to by EuropeanSj or^ 
account of the great quantities of bees- .wax 
which are brought hither tor sale : the wax is col- 
le6ted in the woods by the Feloops, a wild and ^ 
unsociable race of people ; their country, w^hich is 
of considerable extent, abounds in rice ; and the 
natives supply the traders, both on the Gambia, 
and Cassanjansa rivers, with that article, and also 
with goats, and poultry, on very reasonable terms. 

— (p.^4.) 

The usual bealt ot burthen in all the Negro ter- 
ritories is the ass. — (p. 12,) 

llieir fierce and unrelenting disposition is, how- 
ever, counterbalanced by many good qualities ; they 
display the utmoft gratitude and aftis^on to^vards 
their benefafilors ; and the fidelity with which they 
preserve whatever is entrufi^d to them is remark- 
able. During the present war they have morc 
than once taken up arms to. defend our merchant 
vessels from French privateers ; and English pro- 
perty, of considerable value, has frequently, been 
left at Vintain, for a long time, entirely under the 
care of the Feloops, who have uniformly raamfefted 
on such occasions the ftriSleft honefty and punc- 
tuality. — (p. 16.) 

The government in ^11 the Mandingq States, 
jiear the Gambia, is monarchical. The power of 
the sovereign is, however, by no means unlimited. 
In all affairs of importance, tlie Jcing; calls an as- 
sembly of the principal men, or elders, by whose 
councils he is^ directed. —(p. 19.) 

In every considerale town there is a chief ma- 
giftrate, called the Alcaid, whose office is here- 
ditary, and whose business it is to preserve order, 
to levy, duties on travellers, and to preside at a^ 

conferences 
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conferences in the exercise of local juiisdiclion 
and the adminiftration of juitice. These courts are 
composed of the elders of the tovyii (qf free condi- 
tion) and are termed Palavers ; and their proceed- 
ings are condu6bed in tlie open air, with sufficient 
solemnity. Both sides of a queftbn are freely can- 
vassed, witnesses are , publicly cxmnmed, and tho 
decisions which follo\y generally meet witli the ap- 
probation of tlie surroundmg audience, (p. 19.) 

Professional advocates, or expound el's of the law, 
who are allowed to appear, and to plead for plaintiff 
or defendant, much in the same manner as m tha 
jaw courts of Great Britain. — (p. 20.) 

The Mandingoes, generally speaking, arc of a 
mild, . sociable, and obliging disposition.-r-(p. 

The Negrqes do not go to supper till late, and, in 
order to amuse themselve^s while pur beef was pre- 
paring, a Mandingo was desired to relate some di- 
verting ftories ; in liltening to which, and smoking 
tobacco, we spent three hours. These ftories bear 
some resemblance to those in the Arabian Night's 
Entertainments; but, in general, are of a more 
ludicrous caft. — (p. 31.) 

It is worthy of rema^'k, that an African will sooner 
forgive a blow, than a term of reproach applied to 
his anceitors : " Strike me, but do not curse- my 
mother!" is a CQrnnion expression among the 
Slaves. — (p. 47-) 

We were amused by an itinerant singing-man, 
who told a number of diverting ftories, and played 
some sweet airs. These are a sort of travelling 
bu ds and musicians, who sing extempore songs in 
praise of those who employ tliem. — (p. 48.) 

The induitiT of the Foulalis, in the occupations of 
pafturage and ai^riculture, is every where re- 
^nark^ble. — (p. 61.) 

In Bpndou they are opulent in a high degree, and 
enjoy ajl \X)<s, nec^^arics of life in the greateft pro- 
fusion. 
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• -fusion. They display great sldll in the managemcrit 
t)f their cattle, making them extremely gentle hv 
kindhess andiamiHanty.--'(p. 6i.) 

" At t^vo o'clock we came in sight of Jumlso, the 
Blacksmith's native town, from whence he had been 
absent more than four years. Soon after this his 
brother, who had by sonie means been apprised of 
his coming, came out to meet hith, accompanied 
bv a sinmn^-man ; he broU!»ht a horse for the Black- 
sinith, -that he niight enter his-nativo town in a dig- 
nified manner ; and he desired each of us to put H 
good charge bf powder into our guns. The singing- 
man now ied tlie way, followed by the two brothers ; 
b,nd we were presently joined by a number of peo- 
ple from the town, all bf wliom drmonftratetl great 
joy kt seeing their old acquaintance ^the 'Blacksmith, 
"by the moft extravagant jumt)ing aiid singing. On 
entering the town the singnig man began an extemv 
tpore song in praise of the'^Blacksttiitii, extolling iiiis 
courage in liaviug overcome so 'many difficult, 
and concluding with a ftrifit Injun^lion to his friends 
to dress hina plenty of vi6luals. — (p. 8i.) 

" When we arrived at the Blacksmith's place oif 
residence, we dismounted, and fired our muskets. 
The meeting between him and his relations M as 
very tender; forthesie rude children of nature^ free 
from reftraint, display their emotions inithcTtrongeft 
and moft expressive manner. Amid these transports, 
the Blacksmith's aged mother was led forth leaning 
upon a ftaff. B^very one made way for her; and shb 
ftretched forth her hand to bid her son welcome. 
Being totally blind, she ftroked his hands, arms, and 
face, with great care, and seemed highly delighted 
that her latter days were blessed by his return, and 
that her ears once more heard the music of his voice. 
From this interview, I was fully convinced, that 
whatever difterence there is between the Negro and 
Entopcan, in the conformation of -the nose, and the 
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colour of the skin, there is none in the genuine sym- 
pathies and charaCteriftic feelings of our com- 
nioa -nature." — (p. 81.) 

" With these worthy people I spent the remainder 
of tliat and the whole of tlie ensuing day in feafting 
and merriment.*'— (p. 83.) 

" I had a moftendruiting,pro.speCt of the country. 
The number of towns and villages, and the exten- 
sive cultivation around them, surpassed every thing 
I had-cver seen in Africa."-— t(p. 88,) 

" Feb. 4th. We departed from Loomoo, and 
continued our route along tlie banks of the Kri.ek$, 
which, are every Aviiere .well cultivated, and swarm 
with inhabitants."— (p. Sg.) 

'M: lodged at the house of a, Negro who practised 
the art, of making gunpowder. He shewed rac a b^g 
of .nitre, very white, but the -cryftals were much 
smaller than common. They procure [jt in consider- 
able quantities' from the fponds, vvhich are filled in 
the rainy season."— (p. ,j.i 6, ) . 

" The Moors supply thens with sulphur from the 
Mediterranean ; and the ^process is completed by- 
pounding the ditTereut articles together in a wooden 
,mortar."— (p. 117.) 

" Their sabrfjs, as well as their jfire-arms and 
ammunition, they purchase Iroih the Europeans, in 
fixchaiige for the Negro Slaves, ^vhich they obtam 
iii their predatory excursions. "'r-7(p. 1 50.) 

" Cultivation is carried on here on a very exten- 
sive scale ; and,, as the natives themselves express it, 
hunger is never known." — (p. 187.) 

" From the best inquiries I could make, I have 
reason to believe that Lego contains altogether about 
thirty thousand inhabitants." — " The view pf this 
fixtensive city, the numerous canoes upon the river, 
the crowded population, and the cultivated state of 
the surrounding country, formed altogether a prosr 
pect pf civilization and magnificence, which I littie 
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expected to find in the bosom of Africa." — (p. 1 05 
& 196.) 

I was regarded with astonishment and fear, 
and was obliged to sit all day without victuals, in 
the shade of a tree, and the nijyhc threatened to be 
very uncomfortable, for the wind rose, and there was 
great appearance of a heavy rain ; and the wild 
beasts are so veiy numerous in the neighbourhood, 
that I should have been under the necessity of 
climbing up the tree, and resting arnong the branches. 
About sun-set, however, as I was preparing to pass 
the ni^ in this manner, and had turned my horse 
loose that he might graze at liberty, a woman, re- 
turning from the labours of the held, stopped to 
observe me, and perceiving that I was weaiy and 
dejected, inquired into my situation, which I briefly 
explained to her ; whereupon, with looks of great 
compassion, she took up my saddle and bridle, and 
told me to follow her. Having conducted me into 
lier hut, she lighted up a lamp, spread a mat on 
the floor, and told me I might remain there for the 
night. Fnding that I was veiy hungry, she said slip 
would procure me something to eat ; she accord- 
ingly went out, and returned in a short time with a 
very fine fish, which, having caused to be half broiled 
upon some embers, she gave me for supper. The 
rites of hospitality being thus pertbrmed towardis a 
stranger in distress, my worthy benefactress (point- 
ing to the mat, and telling me I might sleep 
there without apprehension), called to the female 
part of her family, who had stood gazing on me all 
the while in fixed astonishment, to resume their 
task of spinning cotton ; in which they continued to 
employ themselves great part of the night, They 
lightened their labour by songs, one of which Avas 
composed extempore, for I was myself the subject 
©f it; it was sung by one of the young womer, 
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the rest joining in a sort of chorus. Tlie air was 
sweet and plaintive, and tiie words, literally trans- 
lated, ^vere these : — ' The winds roared, and the 
rains fell — ^The poor white man, faint and weary, 
came and sat under our tree — lie has no mother 
to bring him milk, no wife to grind his corn.' 
C'horus : " Let us pity the white man ; no mother 
has Iie,".&c. &c. — Triliing as this recital may appear 
to the reader, to a person in my situation the cir- 
cumstance was affecting in the highest degree. I 
was oppressed by such unexpected kindness, and 
sleep fell from my eyes. In the morning I pre- 
sented my compassionate landlady with two of the 
four brass buttons Avhich remained on my waist- 
coat, the only recompencc I could make her." 

About eight 0 clock we passed a large town called 
Kabba, situated in the midst of a beautiful and 
highly cultivated country, bearing a greater resem- 
blance to the centi'e of England, than to what I 
should have supposed had been' the middle of 
Africa.' —(p. 202). 

" We passed, in the course of the day, a gi'eat 
many villages, inhabited chiefly by fishennen ; and 
in the evening, about five o'clock, arrived at San- 
sanding, a very large town, containing,^ as I was 
told, from eight to ten thousand inhabitants." — 
(p. 203.) 

" We accordingly rode along between the town 
and the river, passing by a creek or harbour, in 
which I observed twenty large canoes, most of them - 
fully loaded, arid covered with mats, to prevent the 
rain from injuring the goods, 

" He shewed me some gunpowder of his own 
manufacturing."—- (p. 206.) 

" About fifteen years ago, when -the present king 
of Bambarra's father desolated Maniana, the dooty of 
Sai had tsvo sons slain in battle, fighting in the king's 
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j»«fce. cause: He had a third son living ; and when the 
king demanded a fuilher reinforcement of men, and 
tliis youth among the rest, the dooty, refused to send 
him. This conduct so enraged the king, tliat when 
be returned from JManiana, about the beginning of 
the rainy season, and found the dooty protected by 
the inhabitants, he sat down- before Sai, with liis 
ai'my, and surrounded the town with the. trenches I 
had now seen. After a siege of two. months, the 
towns-people became involved in all the horrors of 
famine; and whilst the king's army were feasting in 
their ti*enches, they saw \vith pleasure the miserable 
inhabitants of Sai devour the leaves and bark of tiie 
bentang tree that stood in the middle of the towrn 
Finding, however, -that the besieged would sooner 
perish than surrender, the king had recourse to trea- 
chery. He promised, that if the^^ would open the 
gates, no person should be put to death, nor suffer 
any injury, but die dooty alone. The poor old man 
determined to sacrifice himself for the sake of his 
fellow-citizens, md immediately walked over to the 
kings ai'my, where he was put ta death. His son, 
in attempting to escape, was caught and.massacred 
in the trenches ; and the rest of the towns people were 
carried, away captives, and sold as; Slaves to the dif- 
ferent Negro Traders." — (p. 22,7.;) 

" The Mandingoe&in: particular area, very gentle 
race ; cheerful in their disposidons, inquisitive, . cre- 
dulous, shnple, andfond of flattery." — 261.). 

" It is impossible for. mc to forget the disinterested 
charity, and tender sohcitude, with which many of 
these poor heatliens (fromtthe sovereigntof Sego^ to 
the poor women who receive^l me at diflPerent times 
into their cottagesj ,w,hen .I was, perishing of hunger) 
sympathized with me in my sufferings, I'elieved my 
distresses, and, contributed to my safety, ' — 
(p. 262-),^^ 

. " Accordingly, 



" Accordingly,, the maternal aifcction (neil^ier 
suppressed by the. restraints, nor diverted by the 
solicitudes of civilized life) is every where conspif 
quous anions? tliem, and creates a correspondent re- 
turn of tenderness in the child/ An illustration of 
this has been given in p. 47. " Strike me," said 
my attendant, but do not curse my mother!" The 
same sentiment 1 found universally to prevail ; and 
observed iUi all parts of Africa, that the greatest 
affront whicli could be offered to a Negro, was to 
reflect on her who gave him birth." — (p. 264;) 

" One of the first lessons, in which the Man- 
dingo women instruct their children, is the practice 
of truth. The reader will probably recollect the 
case of the unhappy mother, whose son was mur- 
dered by tlie Moorish banditti at Funingkedy, page 
102. ller only consolation in hcjr uttermost dis- 
tressi was the reflection, tliat tlie poor boy, in the 
course of. his blameless life, had never told a lie.'^ 

" For, though the Negro ^vomen are very cheer- 
ful, and frank in their behaviour, tliey are by no 
means given to intrigue : I believe that instances of 
conjugal infidelity are not common." — (p, 268.) 

" With the love of music is naturally connected 
a; taste foR poetry; and, fortunately for the poets of 
Africa, they aa^e in a great measure exempted from 
that neglect and indigence, which, in more polished 
counti:ifis^ commonly attend the votaries of the 
Musesi They consist; of two classes ; the most nu- 
meroMs; ai?e. the singing-men, called jilli fcea^ men- 
tioned in a former part- of my narrative. One or 
HiOre of these, may be found, in. every, town. They 
sing extempore songs in honour of their chief men, 
or any other persons who ai'ewiUins; to. give " solid 
pudding for empty praise." But, a noblen part of 
tiieir office is to reici|;ei the; historical events of their 
country ; hence, in wdr, they accojoripany the soldiers 
to theifieldiJn order, by reciting the. great agtions of 
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f^^^*!' their ancestors, to awaken in them a ^irlt of glorious 
emulation. The other class are devotees of the Ma- 
hometan faith, who travel about the country singing 
devout hymns, and performing religious ceremonies, 
to conciliate the ftivour of the Almighty, either in 
averting calamity, or insuring success to any enter- 
])rise. Both descriptions of tl^ese itinerant bards are 
much employed, and respected by the people, and 
very liberal contributions are made for them." — 
(p. 278.) 

" The Negi'oes in general, and the Mandingoes 
in particular, are considered by the whites on the 
coast as an indolent and inactive people ; I think, 
without reason. Few people work harder, when 
occasion requires, than the Mandingoes; but, not- 
having many opportunities of turning to advantage 
>the superfluous produce of their labour, they are 
"V (iontent with cultivating as much groimd only as is 
necessary for their own support. — (pp. 280, 281.) 

" The labours of the field give them pretty full em- 
ployment during the rains ; and in the dry season, 
the people who hve in the vicinity of large rivers 
employ tliemselvcs chielBy in fishing." " Others of 
the natives employ themselves in hunting." " They 
are very dextrous marksmen, and will hit a lizard on 
•A tree, or any other small object,. at an amazing dis- 
tance." " While the men are (iniployed in tliese 
pursuits, the women are very diligent in manufac- 
turing cotton cloth." " The thread is not fine, but 
well twisted, and makes a very durable cloth. A 
woman, with common diligence, will spin from six 
to nine garments of this cloth in one jrear." " The 
loom is made exactly upon the same principle as that 
of Europe, but so small and narrow, that the web is 
seldom more than four inches broad." " The wO" 
men die this cloth of a rich and lasting blue colour, 
with a fine purple gloss, and equal, in my opinion, 
to the best Indian or European blue. • This doth is 
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cut into various pieces, and sewed into garments ^''^•^ 
with needles of the natives own mj^ng." 

** As the arts of weaving, dying, sewing, &c. may 
easi^ be acquired, those who exercise them are not 
considered in AiHca as following any partir ular pro* 
fession ; for almost every Slave can weave, and every 
boy can sew. The only artists which are distinctly ' 
acknowledged as such by the Negroes, and who 
value themselves on exercismg appropriate and pe- 
culiar trades, are the manufacturers of leather and 
iron." " They are to be found in almost every 
town." " They tan and dress leather with very 
great expedition." " They are at great pains to 
render the hide as soft and pliant as possible." " The 
hides of bullofcks are converted chiefly into sandals, 
and therefore require less care in dressing than the 
skins of sheep and goats, which are used for co- 
vering quivers and saphies, and in making sheaths for 
swords and knives .belts, pockets, and a variety of 
ornaments.''— (pp 281, 282.) 

" The manufa9;urers of iron are not so numer- 
ous as of leather ; but they appeJu* to have studied 
their business with equal diligence." " In fJie in- 
land parts, the natives smelt this useful metal in . 
such quantities, as not only to supply themselves 
from it with all necessary weapons and inftruments, 
but even to make it an article of commerce with 
some of the neighbouring states."— (p. 283.) 

" Most of the African blacksmiths are acquaint- 
ed also with the method of smelting gold." " They 
likewise draw the gold into wire, and fonn it into a 
variety of ornaments, some of winch are executed 
with a great deal of tafte and higenuity." " X 
might add, though it is scarce worthy observation, 
that in Bambarra and Kaarta^ the natives make very 
beautiful baskets, hats, and other articles, both for 
use and pmament, from rushes, which they ftain of 
different colours ; anjl they contrive also to cover 
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their calabashes with interwoven cane, dyed in the 
same manner."— -(p. 285.) 

" It seems to be ttie uni\'t:irsal wish of mankind 
to spend tlie evening of their days where they spent 
tlieir infancy. The poor Negi'o feels this desire in 
its full force. To hiin, no water is sweet but what 
is drawn fi'om his own well ; and no tree has so 
cool and pleasant a shade as the tabba tree of his 
imtive village. When war compels him to aban- 
don the delightful spot in which he iirft drew his 
breath, and seek for safety in some other kingdom, 
his time is spent in talking about the countiy of his 
anceltors ; and no sooner is ]Deace reftored than he 
turns his back upon tlie land of Itrangers, rebuilds 
with hafte his fallen walls, and exults to see the 
smoke ascend from his native village."— (p. 292.) 

"It was not possible for me to behold the won- 
derful fertility of the soil, the valt herds of cattle, 
proper both for labour and food, and a variety of 
other circumltances favourable to colonization and 
agiiculture ; and refle6l withal, on the means which 
presented themselves of a vaft inland navigation, 
without lamenting that a country, so abundantly 
gifted and favoured by nature, should remain in its 
present savage and neglected Itate. Much more 
did I lament that a people, of manners and disposi- 
tions so gentle and benevolent, should- either be left 
as they now are, immersed in the gross and uncom- 
fortable blindness of Pagan superftition, or permit- 
ted to become converts to a syftem of bigotry and 
fanaticism." — (p. 312.) 

"-Dunng a wearisome peregiination of more 
than five.hundred British miles, exposed to the burn- 
ing rays of a tropical sun, tliese poor Slaves, amidft 
tiieir own infinitely gi^ater sufferings, would com- 
miserate mine ; and frequently, of their own accord, 
bring water to quench my thii-ft, and at night colleft 
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branches and leaves to prepare me a bed in tiie p*'^* 
wilderness."--(p. 356.) 

Effects of Slave Trade on Administration of Justice, 
By the Sieur Briis, Director General of the French 
Senegal Company, about lyoo.'—Jstlefs Voyages, 
uoL a. S^' Hi. 

" Crimes here are seldom punished with death, 
unless it be treason and murder. For other faults, "^^"■5'^ 
the usual penalty is ba,nishment, to which end the 
king generally sells tiiem to the company, and dis- 
poses of their effefts at his pleasure. In civil cases, 
the debtor, if unable, is sold with his family and 
efteCls, for the payment of the creditor, and the king 
has his thirds."— (p. 59.) 

Barbot says, that the Negi'o kings are so abso- 
lute, that upon any slight pretence, they order their 
subjects to be sold for Slaves, without regard to rank 
or profession. Thus a Marbut was sold to him at 
Goree by the Alkade of Rio Fresco, by special 
order of the Darnel, tor some misdemeanors. This 
prieft was above two months aboard the ship before 
he wpuld speak one word." — (Travels of Barbot, 

p. 257O 

" The smalleft crimes whatever are punished 
witJi banishment." — (p. 315.) 

Criminal causes are tried by a public Palaver, or 
Assembly of the head men of the country, and Sla- 
very is the usual punishment ; a circumftance which 
holds out a ftrong temptation to prefer false accu- 
sations, particularly as the Afirican mode of trial 
furnishes convenient means of promoting purposes 
of avarice and oppression. — (Winterbottonis Ac- 
count, ^c.dfc.J 
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Vo'a^M Marchais.*-In case of the debtor's insolvency, 
ojages. j^.^^ allows the creditor to sell him, his wives, 
and even his children, for the sum due. Here is also 
another extraordinary law; if the creditor, before 
witnesses, three times asks his debt of a person, 
whom he cannot arrest or sue on' account of his 
dignity or power, and the debtor refuses to pay him, 
the creditor has a right to seize the first Slave he 
meets, let him belong to whom he will. 

There is but one sort of punishment for offences 
here, the offender, and all his generation, being made 
Slaves. 

In their proceedings they take no care whether 
the party be guilty, or deserves to be punished. 

tfoiberejr. It is a Striking circumstance, that in Africa, be- 
fore the Slave Trade was mtroduced, the punish- 
ments for offences generally consisted of mulcts or 
fmes, as is evident from the testimony of Artus, 
Barbot, Ogilby, Bosman, Loyer, Nyendael, and 
otliers, and that nobody was mulcted beyond his 
ability, except by an accumulation of crimes. Mur- 
der and sorcery were punished capitally in some of 
the countries of Africa^ but in others, murder and 
every species of offence had no other punishment 
than a fine. . If people could, not pay these fines, 
they were disposed of in two ways. Some of them 
were sent into a temporary banishment in Afirica; 
others were sold into home slavery. Debtors also, 
who refused to pay their debts, or became insolvent, 
were sold for the benefit of their creditors, in case 
their relations would not redeem them, and worked 
for these at their respective homes. But since 
this trade has been used, says Moore, all punish- 
ments are changed into slavery : there being an ad- 
vantage in such condemnation, tliey strain for crimes 
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very hard, in order to get the benefit of selling the Oeikwif. 
criminal. Not only murder, theft, and adultery, 
are punished by selling the criminal for a Slave, 
but every trifling crime is punished in the sam« 
manner."* 

Moore gives us a history of some of these crimes. . 
" Tliere was a man, says he, brought to me in 
Tom many, to be sold, for having stolen a tobacco- 
pipe. I sent for the alcade, and with much ado 
persuaded the party aggrieved to accept of a com- 
position, and leave the man free. In Cantore, % 
man seeing a tyger eating a deer, which he had 
killed and hung up near his house, fired at the tyger, 
and the bullet killed a man. The king not only 
condemned him, but also his mother, three brothers, 
and three sisters, to be sold. These eight persons were 
brought down to me at Yamyamacunda. It inads 
my heart ache, says Moore ( for this was in the in- 
fancy of the Trade) to see them, and I did not buy 
them." But it appears in the sequel, that this kind 
action in Moore did not produce the desired end. 
" For they were sent, says he, furtlier down the 
river, and sold to some separate traders at Joar, 
and the king had the benefit of the goods for which 
tliey were sold." 

In estimating the revenues of king Forbana, he 
mentions ! " the criminals that were sold, «^«r/ of 
the "profit of which devolved upon his majesty^'' 

% " In Africa, says he, crimes are punished 
either by fines, slavery, or death. Offences are 
rare, but accusations common', because the chiefs 
fi-equently accuse for the purpose of condemning, that 
they may he able to procure Slaves,'' 

♦ Pag€ 43. 

t Vol. iu237« English translatiOB by Blag^n. 
X Vol. ii. 340wl. 
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ffoiber«v. « r^j^^ crifnc 6f iiiagic that which tlie Negro 
kings and cliiefs most frequently cause to be pre- 
ferred against individuals of tlie lower class, because 
this crime is punished by slave7'y\ and consequently 
■produces Slaves" 

Evidences examined before the House of Cofnmons. 

Co^mmons * Capt. Wilsou, of the Royal Navy, says, it is 
Evidence, universally acknowledged, and he believes it to be 
^true, that free persons are sold for real or imputed 
crimes, for the benefit of their judges. Soon after 
his arrival at Goree, the king of Darnel sent a free 
man to him for sale, and was to have the price him- 
self. One of tlie king's guards, who came with the 
man, on being asked w hetlier he w as guilty of the 
crime imputed to him, replied, witli great shrewd- 
ness — he did not conceive that was ever inquired 
into, or of any consequence. 

t Dr. Trotter saj's, that of the whole cargo, he re- 
-aiollects only three crimhials in the ship where he. 
was. One of these had been sold for adultery, and 
the other for witchcraft, whose whole family shared 
his fate. The first said, he had been decoyed by a 
woman, who told her husband of the transaStion., 
and he Avas sentenced to pay a Slave ; but, being 
poor, he was sold himself Such stratagems are 
frequent. The fourth mate of the ship Brookes was 
so decoyed, and obliged to pay a Slave, under the 
threat, that, trade would be stopped if he did not. 
The other had quarrelled with one of the Cabo- 
sheers. The Cabosher, in revenge, accused him of 
witchcraft.- In consequence of this accusation he 
was sold with his family. His mother, wife, and 

. i . 

* House of Commons Evidence, p. 4-, 5. 
\ Dilto, p. Sl-2. 
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two daughters, were sentenced with him. The 
women shewed the deepest affliction ; " the man Evidence, 
a sullen melancholy ; he reflised his food, tore his 
throat open with his nails, and died. 

* Lieutenant Simpson, of the Royal Marines, con- 
sidered two crimes as almost made on purpose to 
procure Slaves. These were, adultery, and the re- 
moval of Fetiches, (or of charms founded on a notion 
of witchcraft. As to adultery, he was warned 
against connecting himself with any woman not 
pointed out to him, for that tlie kings kept several, 
who were sent out to allure the unwary ; and that, if 
found to be connected with these, he would be 
seized, and made to pay the price of a man Slave. 
As to fetiches, consisting of pieces of wood, 
old pitchers, kettles, &c. laid in the path-ways, 
he was tvarned to avoid displacing them, for if he 
should, tlie natives, who were on the watch, would 
seize him, and, as before, exact the price of a man 
Slave. Tiiese baits were laid equally for the na- 
tives, as the Europeans; but the former were better 
acquainted widi the law, and consequently more cir- 
cumspect. 

James Morley, 1760 and 1776.— On pretence of 
adultery, he remembers a woman sold. He learnt 
that this was only a pretence, from her o^vn mouth, 
for she spake good English, and from the respe6t 
witli which her husband, king Ephraim, treated her, 
when he came on board ; whereas, in real cases of 
adultery, they are very desperate. 

. Sir George Young, 1767, 1768, 1771, 1772.— 
Has always heard, that the sovereign or chief of a 
diftrift generally derives a certa,in profit from the 
of Sla,ves. 

* House of Commons Evidence, p. 40, 
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SmroUf Henry Hew Dalrymple, Esq. 1 779. — All crimes, 
Evidence, in the parts of Africa he was in, were punished with 
slavery. 

James Towne, 1 760, 1 767. — He has repeatedly 
heard, both from the accused and accusers them- 
selves, and he believes it common on the coalt, to 
impute crimes falsely for the sake of having the ac- 
cused person sold. 
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Mode of Warfare^ 6f<:. 

The Moors purchase the fire-arms and ammu- 
nition from the Europeans in exchange for Negro 
Slaves, whom they obtain in their predatory excur- 
sions.-— jP«ry?'/j Travels, 

Some neighbouring and rebel Negroes plundered 
a large village belonging to Daisy (the king), and 
carried off a number of prisoners." — (p. 110.) 

" They accordingly fell upon two of Daisy's (the 
Icing's) towns, and carried off the whole of the inha- 
bitants." — (p. 169.) 

" I passed, in the course of this day, the ruins of 
three towns ; the inhabitants of which were all car- 
ried away by Daisy, king of Kaaita, on tlie same day 
that he took and plundered Yamina." — (p. 230.) 

" Mansang separated the remainder of his army 
into small detachments, ordered them to over-run 
the country, and seize on the inhabitants before 
they had time to escape. 

*' Moft of the poor inhabitants of the different 
towns and villages, being surprized in the night, fell 
an easy prey. 

' " Daisy had sent a number of people to plant 
com, &c. &c. to supply his army; all these fell into 
the hands of Sambo Sego ; they were afterwards 
sent in caravans to be sold to the French, on the 
Senegal." — (p. 109.) 
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African Population, 

Winterbottom's Travels in Aiiica. — ^The towns Wintar- 
on the seacoaft are in general small, and seldom 
consilt of more than forty or fifty houses ; but as 
we advance inland, they become more populous. — 
(p. 81.). 

The villages near the sea coaft not only consift of 
fewer houses than those more inland, but they also 
shew less neatness and ingenuity in their conftruc- 
tion. — (p. 83.) 

Teembo, the capital of the Foola kingdom, is 
computed to contain about 8,000 inhabitants; 
Laby, the second in size, has about 5,000 ; and 
several of those which I have visited in the Soosoo 
and Mandingo countries, contain from 1 to 2 or 
3,000 inhabitants. — (p. 87.) 

Bomejiic Slaves State in Africa. — Travels of Moore^ 
a FaSior of African Company. 

They seldom sell their family Slaves, except for Astiey'i 
great crimes. — (vol. iii. p. 242; Vo:f«ge«. 

Some of them have a good many house Slaves, iu 
which they place a great pride ; and these Slaves 
live so well and easy, that it is hard to know thcni 
firom their Owners, being often better cloathed ; 
especially the females, who have sometimes coral, 
amber, and silver necklaces and ornaments to the 
value of 20. or 30. sterling. 

The author never heard of but one that ever sold 
a family Slave, except for such crimes as they would 
have been sold for if they had been free. If one of 
the family Slaves (where there are many) commits 
a crime, and the Matter sells him for it without the 
consent of the reft, they will all run away, and be 
protefted in the next kingdom. — (p. 267) 

, Winter- 
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Winterbottom's Travels. — Tlieir domeftics are in 
general treated by them with gi-eat humanity, and 
it is not uncommon to see the heir-apparent of a 
iiead man sitting down to eat with the meaneft of • 
his father's people, and in no wise diftinguished 
from tiiem by his dress. — (p. 127.) 

Captain Wilson, 1783. — The Slaves employed 
by the Afiicans live with their IMafters, and are so 
ti-eated as scai'cely to be diltinguishable Irom them. 

Isaac Parker, 1764. — Dick Ebro' had many 
Slaves of his own, whom he employed in cutting 
wood and fishing, &c. but he treated tliem always 
very well. 

James Morley, 1760 and 3776. — ^They treat 
tlicir Slaves with the grcateft kindness, more so than 
our servants and Slaves in the West Indies. 

Henry Hew Dairy m pie, Esq. 1779. — Slaves are 
treated so well, eating and woiidng with their Mas- 
ters, that they are not diltinguishable from free men. 

James Kiernan. — ^Persons of property there have 
a great number of persons under the denomination 
of Slaves, whom they treat as Europeans would 
people of their own family. 

" The Mandingo Mailer can neither deprive his 
domeftic Slave of life, nor sell him to a Itranger, 
without firft calling a palaver on his condu6l ; or, in 
other words, bringing him to a public trial." (p. 23) 

"Tie told me, that he had always behaved to- 
wards me as if I had been his father and mafter." 
(p. 68.) 

" He sometimes eats out of the same bowl with 
his camel driver, and reposes himself, during the 
heat of the day, upon the same bed." — (p. 155.) 

" In 
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" In all the laborious occupations above described, 
the Master and his Slaves work together, without 
diltin6lion of superiority." 

" The autiiority of the Mafter over the domeftic 
Slave, as I have elsewhere observed, extends only to 
reasonable correction ; for the Mafter cannot sell his 
domeftic without having firft brought him co a public 
trial before the chief men of the place."— (p. 286.) 

Brijiol Slave Trade formerly. — William of Malms- 
. biiiry, book ii. ch. 20. — Life of St. Wolflan, Bishof 
ofWorcefier. 

Diretlly opposite the Irish coaft tlicre is a sea- 
port town called Briftol, the inhabitants of which, as 
well as others of the English, frequently sail into 
Ireland on trading speculations. St Wolftan put 
an end to a very ancient cuftoni of theirs, in which 
they had become so hardened, that neither the love 
of God, nor that of the king (William the Con- 
queror) had been able to abolish it. For they sold 
into Ireland, at a profit, people whom they had 
bought up throughout all tlngland, and they exposed 
to sale maidens in a ftate of pregnancy, with whom 
they made a sort of mock marriages. There you 
might see witl/ grief, faftened together by ropes, 
whole rows of wTetched beings of both sexes, of 
elegant forms and in the very bloom of youth, a 
sight sufficient to excite pity even in Barbarians, 
daily offered for sale to the firft purchaser. Ac- 
cursed deed ! infamous disgi'ace ! that men, a6bing 
jn a manner which brutal inftin8; alone Avould have 
forbidden, should sell into slavery their relations, 
nay, even their own offspring; yet, St. Wolftao 
dcitroyed at length this inveterate and hereditary 
cuftom. The hiitorian goes on to ftate, that from 
the effect of religious inftruftion, the people of 
Briftol not only .renounced this vicious pra6tice 

themselves, 
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themselves, but afforded an example of refonn to 
the reft of Eiiglaiid ; harsh methods however were 
resorted to where persuasion was in vain ; for one 
of the inhabitants of Briftol who resifted the good 
bishop's reform with peculiar obftinacy, was expelled 
from the city, and had his eyes put out. 

In 1 171, on the invasion and conqueft of Ireland 
by Henry II . it was the unanimous judgment of a 
great ecclesiaftical council, called at Armagh, that 
tiie event was to be regarded as a providential visi- 
tation for their guilt in making Slaves of the Eng- 
lish, whether obtained from merchants, robbers, or 
pirates ; and this opinion was regarded as the more 
probable, because England herself, the natives of 
which, by a vice common to that nation, had been 
used to sell their children and neareft relatives, even 
when not under the pressure of famine or other 
necessity, had formerly expiated a similar crime 
by a similar punishment (alluding to the Norman 
Conqueft.) To the honour of the Irish, a resolution 
was then passed, that throughout- the kingdom the 
English Slaves should be immediately emancipated. 
I truft tlieir Hibernian descendants, in our day, 
will shew themselves aftualed by a like humane 
spirit, and that the English will no longer continue 
subje^J: to tliat foul stain with which, even in these 
early days, she was contaminated. 

The city of Briftol is once more exempt from 
tlie disgrace of being concerned in the traffic of 
human beings. 
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